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THERE are two considerations which will naturally command a 
large share of attention to the volume before us. The first-is;,the 
name of the author: and the second is, the nature of the subject 
upon which the book treats. Professor Bush has been widely and 
favorably known for several years, as a scholar and hermeneutical 
writer of no ordinary ability. His position in the literary world, 
therefore, entitles him to be heard upon any subject, to the inves- 
tigation of which he may bring his learning and general talents. 
We cheerfully accord to him all the respect and deference.to. which, 
in consideration of his celebrity, he is entitled. And yet his emi- 
nent abilities ought not, and in justice to the interests of truth can- 
not, shield his opinions from the most searching examination; es- 
pecially if they are put forth upon a subject of common interest : 
nay, upon one so grave and involving so much as do the doctrines 
of revelation. 

But the topic of his book presents even a stronger claim.to ex- 
amination than the name of the author. It treats, professedly, 
of a fundamental doctrine of the Christian revelation: one upon 
which our hopes of a future life have rested—the doctrine to which, 
in the hours of our labor, strife, and the weariness of our pilgrimage 
on earth, we have been accustomed to look for the reward of our 
faith and patient endurance: indeed, as the consummation of our 
desires and interest in Christ Jesus our Saviour. 

Upon a doctrine so grand in its object,—so rich in the anticipa- 
tions which it awakens,—one so intimately and eternally connected 
with our final state, he who shall shed any additional light by the 
true exegesis of the symbols under which it is brought out upon 
the page of inspiration, who shall clear it in any degree of the 
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sensual drapery in which it has been clad by the superstition or 
unbridled fancy of the low and vulgar, thereby leaving it to stand 
out before our faith in the full sublimity of its outline, and to exert 
its undivided power in the formation of our character, will have 
given to the church a benefaction which she will not be slow to 
acknowledge, nor tardy in bringing her tribute of confidence and 
affection, with which to crown him while living, and to conse- 
crate it to his memory when the grave has closed over his mortal 
remains. But, on the other hand, whomsoever he be that shall 
invade the sanctuary of her faith, or shall sacrilegiously take hold 
of the pillars of her long-cherished hopes, to remove them from their 
basis, or mar their capitals, may not justly hope to be shielded from 
her rebuke, or slumber quietly under the loud and long-sounding 
protestations which she will utter against an act so cruel in its ten- 
dency, and which, if it succeed to unsettle the ground-work of her 
faith, will be so disastrous in its results. From such a one the 
church will turn away: nor will literary splendor, facility of inven- 
tion, or ingenious theorizing save him from the distrust of those 
whose faith he has so cruelly assailed. 

Let no one think that we are writing prophecies against the author 
of the “ Anastasis.” We are not inspired with this gift. Still, 
however, we cannot repress the expression of our settled conviction 
that the volume before us will go further to affect the theological 
standing and reputation of its author, than all his works which 
have preceded it. 

In entering upon a review of the doctrines of this book, we feel 
the embarrassments of our assumed task; embarrassments, how- 
ever, which do not arise from any tremblings of our faith, or mis- 
givings of our understanding upon the general question at issue : 
but the method and plan of the book are such, (as no doubt would 
best subserve the purpose of the author,) that it will be difficult, 
within the limits prescribed for articles in the Quarterly, to do full 
justice both to the author and the reader. Were it our only busi- 
ness to herald it to the world with an unqualified approbation, we 
could easily mark and collate its beautiful passages, and indicate 
to the reader its bright and superior points, and then turn it over to 
the compositor. If such were our task, it would be a pleasure to 
perform it. But alas! this pleasure is denied us. Unwelcome as 
it is, our duty leads us to exercise a sort of literary onkotomy,—to 
cut, probe, and dissect; and, as in this case it will be a bloodless 
operation, we hope, also, that it will be without any sacrifice of the 
personal regard which we are conscious of entertaining toward the 
author of the work subjected to the operation. The results to which 
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the author is led, by the course of argumentation employed in his 
book, are not very fully indicated by the title-page, and if, in any 
sense, they are the offspring of their asserted paternity, they seem 
to us to be degenerate children ; to be, in fact, deeply depraved by 
fancy and mere speculation. It will be the principal object of the 
remarks that we shall set down upon the doctrine of this book, to 
show that the deductions and ultimate opinions of its author are 
neither rational nor Scriptural. True, our author avowedly believes 
in the doctrine of a resurrection ; but still, if the construction which 
he puts upon the proposition affirming it be the true view of the 
resurrection, it will follow that what has generally been regarded 
as the voice of revelation upon this branch of our faith, is only a 
chimera of our own misguided fancy, and the Bible doctrine of the 
resurrection has been hid, until now. What the true “ Anastasis” 
is, according to the doctrines of the volume now under considera- 
tion, may be seen from the following quotations :— 


‘The resurrection body is that part of our present being to which 
the essential life of the man pertains. We may not be able to see it, to 
handle it, to analyze it, or to describe it. But we know that it exists, 
because we know that we ourselves exist. It constitutes the inner 
essential vitality of our present bodies, and it lives again in another state, 
because it never dies. It is immortal in its own nature, and it is called 
a body—a spiritual body—because the poverty of human language, or 
perhaps the weakness of the human mind, forbids the adoption of any 
more fitting term by which to express it.”—P. 70. 


The elementary substances of this body, philosophically con- 
sidered, are intimated by the following paragraph :— 


“And so when we resolve solid substances into gases, we are con- 
founded to find that which before answered all our ideas of matter appa- 
rently assuming other attributes and coming under other laws. Our 
knowledge is here nonplused, and still the facts are palpable to our 
senses. We know that there are these subtil elements mixed up in 
the grosser materials of our bodies, with which our mental operations are 
connected, and upon which they are dependent, and we cannot know 
but that they may exist separate from our bodies, and form in fact, in 
the strictest propriety of speech, a spiritual body.”—P. 77. 


The time, mode of production, and the relative nature of the 
resurrection body, are given in the succeeding quotations :— 


“It would seem then, on the whole, from a collation of all the grounds 
on which an opinion is to be formed, that the judgment of reason would 
be, that a spiritual body is developed at death. By spiritual, in this con- 
nection, we mean refined, subtil, ethereal, sublimated. By the deve- 
lopment of a spiritual body, we mean the disengagement—the extrica- 
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tion—of that psychical part of our nature with which vital and animal 
functions are, in the present life, intimately connected, and which dif- 
fers from the pure spirit, the intellectual principle, as the Greek woyz, 
or sensitive principle, differs from vovc, the self-conscious intelligence. It 
is a tertium quid—an intermediate something between the cogitative 


faculty and the gross body.”—P. 78. 


Again: “ We cannot understand the apostle’s reasoning, unless he 
means to affirm that there is something of the nature of a germ which 
emanates from the defunct body, and forms either the substance or the 
nucleus of the future resurrection body. But this principle we contend 
to be what the apostle calls spiritual, that is, invisible, impalpable, re- 
fined, ethereal,—something that is essentially connected with vital ope- 
rations—something that is exhaled with the dying breath, or, in other 
words, that goes forth from the body before it is consigned to the 
dust.”—P. 178. 


Here are the grand conclusions of our author :— 


‘We are inevitably thrown back, then, as far as we can see, on 
the theory, so to term it, of the immediate development and assumption 
of the spiritual body, and its entrance at once upon the resurrection 
state. We know not how to conceive of a pause—a long suspension— 
in the essential activity of the vital principle with which thought and 
consciousness are connected. We are not, we presume, addressing 
those who believe in the sleep of the soul after death, but those who 
expect to retain their conscious existence in the world of spirits ; and 
if our intelligent principle goes with the vital, which depends upon 
various hidden ethereal agencies constantly operating around us, why 
shall we not infer that our spiritual mode of being commences at once 
upon the abandonment of our gross corruptible tenements ?”—P. 181. 

“The prevailing sense of resurrection in the New Testament is 
simply that of future existence, the future state or immortality.” —P. 145. 


The quotations now before our readers are sufficient to give them 
a just view of our author’s opinions as to what is involved in the 
proposition affirming the resurrection of the dead. The theory of 
the resurrection, unfolded in the passages above quoted, will be 
best appreciated if we reduce it to an analytical formula. Thus :— 


I. The true anastasis is the development of a spiritual body at 
death.—P. 78. 

II. A resurrection by development is the disengagemenit—the 
extrication—of that psychical part of our nature with which vital 
and animal functions are, in the present life, intimately con- 
nected.—Ib. 

III. The psychical body zs a tertium quid—an intermediate some- 
thing between the cogitative faculty and the gross body.—Ib. 

IV. A psychical body is one formed of gases separated from the 
grosser materials of our natural body.—P. 77. 
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V. The properties constituting this tertium quid a spiritual body, 
are refinement, subtilty, etherealism, sublimation, impalpability, and - 
invisibility.—Pp. 78, 178. 

VI. This gaseous germ is exhaled with the dying breath, or, in 
other words, it goes forth from the body before it is consigned to 
the dust.—Pp. 77, 178. 

VII. This exhaled spiritual body tives acain in another state, 
BECAUSE IT NEVER DIES. 

VII’ The resurrection state commences with the development 
and assumption of the spiritual body, which takes place immediately 
upon the abandonment of our gross corruptible tenements.—P. 181. 

IX. There will be No RESURRECTION OF THE BoDY.—P. 202. 

X. The true resurrection being the development of a spiritual 
body, occurring at the death of each individual, there will, conse- 
quently, be no simultaneous resurrection of mankind. 

The last item in the preceding analysis we have set down as the 
grand conclusion to which the theory arrives. If the opinions of our 
author upon the subject of the resurrection are not new, they are 
not generally known, and are contrary to the generally-received 
views entertained upon this great and interesting feature of our 
faith. Still, however, if this be the true doctrine, if Professor Bush 
has obtained an insight into this great mystery and can resolve the 
questions, “‘ How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come ?”—despite all our former opinions, we are bound to 
adopt the conclusions to which he has been conducted by the pro- 
cess of investigation contained in the work before us. 

It may scarcely be proper, at this stage of the investigation, to 
suggest that our author, possibly, is as likely to be mistaken upon a 
subject of this nature as the whole church—as, indeed, the thousands 
of eminent divines who have studied this point of our faith with the 
deepest and most prayerful solicitude. Indeed, such an intimation 
will be of small account if the view which he holds upon the pro- 
gressive knowledge of revelation be true. He lays it down asa 
‘main position that our knowledge of the contents of revelation is 
destined to be progressive ;” meaning thereby “that Biblical sci- 
ence is like all other sciences, progressive :” a progress which not 
only modifies, but in some cases, perhaps, supersedes established 
ideas—P.17. We should not hesitate to make the “concession” if 
this were affirmed of the development of individual faith, or if, by the 
progress of general knowledge and philological science, the church 
should attain larger and juster views of the general economy of 
divine grace. But our readers will perceive that this is not the 
application which our author makes of his ‘‘ main position.” ‘The 
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proposition is to be understood in an absolute sense, and conse- 
quently the church is to descry, upon the page of revelation, truths 
as new, and to the moral system as fundamental, perhaps, as is the 
law of gravitation to the natural world. This main position, in the 
view of our author, is supported by evidence found in the general 
analogy of nature and providence :—the confessed obscurity re- 
maining at this day upon the word of God, and in the fact that the 
volume of revelation comes to us clothed in the drapery of a foreign 
and dead language. Well, we admit the facts: but we ask what 
have the facts to do with our author’s hypothesis upon the general 
issue? Does it inevitably follow that because there is some analogy 
in what appears to us as different departments of the divine go- 
vernment, that our ignorance of the mysteries of the one must limit 
our knowledge of the plain statements of the other? Our know- 
ledge of the doctrines and facts of revelation does not result, and 
therefore does not depend upon, either induction, mathematical 
demonstrations, or scientific experiments. The thing to be known 
or believed is plainly stated in the text book of our faith. Yet our 
author labors to press into his service these general admissions. 
Now it is most obvious to us, that his proposition, there will be no 
resurrection of the body, so far from having sprung spontaneously 
from the process of reasoning employed in the “Introduction,” 
is an antecedent hypothesis, and the Introduction a kind of logi- 
cal ruse de guerre, to prepare his readers for his ultimate deduc- 
tion. We do not intend by these remarks to charge our author 
with designed sophistry, but to say, that so far as we can see, 
this is the logical relation between the subject of our progressive 
knowledge of revelation, and the conclusion maintained in the 
book that there will be no resurrection of the body. If Profes- 
sor Bush had brought forward any essential point of evangelical 
doctrine, which had been discovered since the sacred canon was 
completed, we might have been Jed to suspect the correctness of 
our own judgment upon the force and conclusiveness of his argu- 
ment. This, however, he has not done. What, then, if our know- 
ledge of nature is gradually attained, or what if he had shown that 
ten facts, essential in the nature and relation of matter, had been 
recently discovered, would the conclusion be logically necessary 
that therefore there are unknown truths in revelation yet to be dis- 
covered ?—ergo, that he had found out one of the class ? 
Notwithstanding our tardiness in receiving this novel theory of 
the resurrection, and the doubts which these suggestions are calcu- 
lated to throw upon the subject of our author’s new views, if his argu- 
ments are really what he esteems them to be, we and our readers 
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are bound, despite our prejudices, to come to his conclusion. 
But his argumentation bears so strict a resemblance to the fol- 
lowing aphorism, that whether he did or did not so regard it, we 
cannot resist the conviction that it was, nevertheless, the stand- 
point from which he went forth, and that its spirit was the presiding 
genius which directed his subsequent course. ‘This governing 
maxim is, “that which is false to true philosophy cannot be true 
to true faith.” Nowif this were true as a general proposition, it may 
nevertheless be false in this particular application. 

But our author supposes that he has shown, by a “ process of the 
strictest and fairest logical and philological reasoning,” that the 
objections to the theory of the resurrection of the body are insupera- 
ble: that is, that the resurrection of the body is philosophically 
untrue ; consequently, that our faith in this point is false. Upon 
a matter of faith so important as that, the grounds of which Pro- 
fessor Bush has attempted to unsettle, and in support of professions 
of confidence so unequivocal as those in which he indulges in 
regard to his favorite conclusion, we think our readers will concur 
with us in demanding proofs, clear, strong, and numerous: nay, 
that we have something more than mere philosophical evidence, 
notwithstanding the boldness of the proposition that ‘that which is 
false to true philosophy cannot be true to true faith.” For it must 
be remembered that the doctrrine of the resurrection of the body is 
exclusively a doctrine of revelation. It is taught nowhere else: 
and it can neither be proved, nor disproved, by any other evidence 
than that found in revelation itself. If it is found there, philosophy 
cannot disprove it, and reason, if rationally exercised, cannot dis- 
credit it. As a question of fact, the doctrine of the resurrection is 
independent of, and uninfluenced by, those laws of evidence by 
which we prove the propositions affirming the immobility of the 
sun—the universal pervasion of caloric—and the instantaneous 
agency of electricity. Reason is out of her province, then, when 
she attempts the denial of the facts of revelation, after she has 
admitted the authority of that revelation. 

If a man wholly discards revelation, he may, consistently with 
his own position, deny any doctrine of the Scriptures ; but if he con- 
cede the inspired character of the Bible, he is not at liberty to deny 
any of its doctrines, and certainly not one so prominent as that of 
the resurrection of the body. 

We would not interdict all inquiry into the modes and relations 
of things which are presented to our faith in the sacred volume; but 
then we may protest against any right or necessity to deny any fact 
or doctrine of revelation, or to pursue the question of mode so far as 
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to annihilate in theory the very fact of which such a mode is predi- 
cated. This we think the author of the ‘ Anastasis” has done. 
For, unless we have totally misapprehended the scope of the argu- 
ment, the question which is raised and discussed in this treatise, is 
not whether the popular opinion in relation to the resurrection body 
is true or false, but whether in fact there is to be a resurrection of 
the body at all. This we understand our author to deny, and the 
denial, together with the theory of a developed psychical body before 
or at death, is attempted to be supported upon philosophical and 
exegetical grounds. 

That our readers may be able, in some degree, to appreciate our 
author’s methods of deduction, we shall quote a few brief para- 
graphs :— 


“The mere fact that any truth, however mysterious, is a truth of reve- 
lation, does not prevent its being at the same time a truth of nature, and 
amenable to its laws. A revealed fact, which is at one age of the 
world received simply by faith, may afterward become a fact of reason 
—something which we know as well as believe. We see, therefore, no 
special grounds, from the peculiar sanctity of the themes of revelation, 
to forego the most rigid researches into their nature, or for being alarmed 
at the thought of bringing them more and more within the limits of our 
positive cognitions. It is by no means impossible that the most signal 
miracles on record may ultimately resolve themselves into the opera- 
tions of some higher law, which may never have been previously known 
except to its Author.”—Pp. 34, 35. 

“Must we not, necessarily, submit every position propounded in 
revelation to that intelligence by which alone we can understand it? 
Understand it, we say—for we must understand it, in order to believe 
it. Let us here be apprehended aright. We say that we must under- 
stand a proposition, in order to believe it. We may not, indeed, un- 
derstand the mode in which the asserted truth or fact exists; but the 
verbal proposition affirming it we must understand, or we cannot believe 
it."—Pp. 35, 36. 

“The simple assertion that the dead body is to be raised does not 
constitute an intelligible proposition, for the reason that it leaves it 
utterly uncertain what body is meant. A resurrection is, indeed, predi- 
cated of a body, but this is a very different thing from the resurrection 
of the body, and our inquiry cannot possibly be satisfied without a more 
minute specification.”—P. 36. 


We are left to conjecture what our author means when he says 
a truth of revelation” may be “at the same time a truth of nature 
and amenable to its laws.” His terms are so general, as, necessa- 
rily, to be vague and indefinite in their meaning. But let us look, 
for a moment, at the only application which he has made of his own 
doctrine. ‘The most signal miracles on record may ultimately 
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resolve themselves into the operation of some higher law, which 
may never have been previously known except to its Author.” 
These “higher laws” are, of course, natural laws or philosophical 
agencies. Now we have been accustomed to regard a miracle, 
not as the effect of a natural cause, nor yet as an effect even of 
divine power immediately exerted through, and subjected to the 
modes of physical action; but as a mediate effect of omnipotent 
power, exerted independently of all secondary causes. Thus it is 
that the phenomenon becomes a miracle, and hence miracles become 
evidence of a revelation. Philosophical effects, however signal, 
can never become evidence of a revelation. ‘To confound revela- 
tion and nature as our author does, in the quotation from pp. 34-5, 
involves consequences which, if pushed to their logical results, it 
seems to us, must inevitably destroy our faith in the Christian 
religion. , : 

If, then, ‘the onward progress of our knowledge” is to annihilate 
our faith in revelation, and cast down to the dust all the hopes which 
we have built upon it, we do most devoutly pray that the half-pro- 
phetic anticipations of our author may be falsified, and we be left 
to believe the testimony which God has given of his Son, although 
according to the doctrine in question it is but so imperfectly 
authenticated. 

The two remaining quotations exhibit the philosophical and 
logical difficulties which the credulity of our author cannot sur- 
mount. Let our readers recur to the passages cited from pp. 35-6. 

Now it appears to us that the professor has created his own 
dilemma by making a distinction without a difference. For, pray 
what is the difference between a body and the body, in regard to 
the simple proposition of a resurrection? Of what is the resurrec- 
tion predicated? Not of the soul, certainly; for this does not die. 
In affirming a resurrection of human beings, it must be of their 
bodies ; and wat body is meant must be very obvious, unless, 
indeed, we have more than one body. It really does appear to us 
that if our author had adhered to his own definition of the term 
’avdoraot¢ he would have been saved from the perplexities in which 
he seems involved in relation to the proposition affirming the resur- 
rection of the body. “In relation to the subject before us,” he says, 
“the term is evidently metaphorical, and applied from the fact that 
living things, especially of the animal kingdom, generally stand 
more or less erect, while those that are dead fall down and lie pros- 
trate. Hence, a very natural term to express living again, would be, 
dvdoraotc, resurgence, resurrection, that is, re-rising. The phrase, 
it is true, is drawn from corporeal objects, and suggests, at first 
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blush, what we may term a corporeal idea; but it does not appear 
that any more is necessarily included in the term, in this connec- 
tion, than the simple sense of reviviscence, without any reference 
to the rising again of the defunct body.”—Pp. 144-5. 

Is not this conclusion too hastily drawn ? What is it that revives, 
if it is not the ‘‘peFruNcT Bopy?” Does not the merest novice in 
the art of reasoning know that reviviscence cannot, with any logical 
propriety, be affirmed of the soul, unless, indeed, it should be shown 
that the soul becomes defunct? But this is not claimed. Nor 
can we see how a reviviscence—a living again—can be predicated 
of our author’s psychical body, which, by a process of respiratory 
elimination, is developed at, or just before, the death of the gross 
body. This is not a living again, but a beginning to live, so far at 
least as the body is concerned. If, then, the resurrection is a revi- 
viscence, a living again, it must be the resurrection of what, at 
some intermediate period, did not live ; otherwise it is not a resur- 
rection. ‘To say, then, that anastasis is metaphorically applied to 
the subject of the resurrection, seems to us to be contradicted by 
the etymological import of the word as admitted by the author 
himself. 

Again: ‘“‘ We must understand a proposition,” says the professor, 
‘in order to believe it. We may not, indeed, understand the mode 
in which the asserted truth or fact exists, but the verbal proposition 
affirming it we must understand, or we cannot believe it.” Our 
author can understand the verbal proposition that all material 
bodies gravitate to the earth; and the proposition comes at once 
within the grasp of his intellect (that is, his understanding) that 
‘** God is three in one sense and one in another:” but he cannot 
understand (nor believe) the verbal proposition affirming the re- 
surrection of the dead body, “ for the reason that it leaves it utterly 
uncertain wHaT body is meant.” 

Our readers will now be able to appreciate the nature of our 
author’s difficulty, even if we shall be unable to deliver him from 
its logical power. But of this we have some hope ; for if the ver- 
bal proposition that ‘‘ God is three in one sense and one in another,” 
comes at once within the grasp of his intellect, we do not despair 
of making it appear, even to the professor himself, that the verbal 
proposition affirming the resurrection of the dead body, is no more 
embarrassed, and that its verbality is no more difficult to be under- 
stood or its fact to be believed, than the facts of the propositions 
which he has admitted. 

Upon what grounds, then, does our author believe the fact con- 
tained in the verbal proposition, “that God is three in one sense 
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and one in another sense?” Certain it is, that it cannot be upon the 
philosophical consistency or the logical perspicuity of the proposi- 
tion: we mean the verbal proposition. 'The verbal proposition is, 
that God is one, and that the same God is three. Does our author 
grasp this? Does he feel the philosophical consistency of this ? 
Does it come at once within the grasp of his understanding? Now 
we put it to the candor of our readers to say whether the professor 
fairly escapes this dilemma, by saying that it is the mode of the 
fact only that he does not grasp. For who does not know that it is 
the fact which the verbal proposition asserts, which has put the 
doctrine of a Trinity under ban by the Socinian philosophers? We 
may, possibly, have been erratic in our views upon this subject. 
But whatever imputation may fall upon us for the admission, can- 
dor obliges us to confess that our faith in the fact of a Trinity never 
rested upon philosophical grounds. Indeed, it derives no support 
whatever from evidence of that sort. If our faith in this great doc- 
trine of the Bible were subjected to that kind of tests, so far as we 
are now able to see, they would annihilate it. It is the sophism 
of our author’s maxim, that “ whatever is false to true philosophy 
is not true to true faith,” applied to this subject, that has nourished 
skepticism, nay, has generated the flat denial of the doctrine in 
question. For what is more palpable than that three are not one, 
and one is not three? ‘This affirmed, would be philosophically un- 
true; and hence it would be theologically untrue, according to this 
maxim. Now we are free to confess, and you may call it super- 
stition, servility, or what you please, our faith or belief of the fact 
couched in the verbal proposition, that God ts three in one sense 
and one in another, does rest solely upon the announcements of 
Christianity, or more properly, the Christian revelation. Although 
our author can understand the fact contained in the verbal propo- 
sition, that God is three in one sense and one in another, yet he 
cannot understand nor believe the simple assertion that the dead 
body will be raised up, for the reason that “it leaves it utterly 
uncertain what body is meant.” 

The philosophy of this objection is sufficiently apparent by what 
is said upon p. 37, a brief portion of which we here quote :— 


“No fact in physiological science is better ascertained, than that the 
human body, in regard to its constituent particles, is in a state of con- 
stant flux. It is perpetually undergoing a process of waste and repa- 
ration. Strictly speaking, no man has the same body now that he had 
seven years ago, as it is in about this period that a complete change is 
held to take place in the bodily structure, by which we may be said to 
be corporeally renovated...... The phrase, the body, does not accu- 
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rately represent the object intended, if the idea conveyed by it be re- 
stricted to the body as existing at any one moment. ‘The idea of exist- 
ence in continuity is indispensable to it. The question, then, again 
recurs—what body is to be raised ?” 





This, upon philosophical principles, is a grand difficulty. And 
our wonder abates somewhat that our author cannot understand the 
verbal proposition that the dead body is to be raised up; for accord- 
ing to this application of ‘ constant flux” in the “ constituent parti- 
cles” of the human body, either we have no body, that is, one in 
continuity of existence, or we have so many bodies, that when we 
affirm a resurrection of the body, it is utterly uncertain what body 
is meant. Is not this “‘ obscuram per obscurius?” Up to this hour 
we had fondly cherished the notion that we had a body: but alas! 
it was but a mere illusion. We had supposed, too, that our family 
and friends have bodies; real bodies: but no! they are currents of 
constituent particles in a state of constant flux; and, inasmuch as 
“existence in continuity” cannot be affirmed of them any two suc- 
cessive moments, why they are not the bodies either of our friends 
or ourselves, but particles of matter in a ‘‘ state of constant flux.” 
Let not our readers suppose that we are indulging in a mere play 
upon the words of our author; for it must be remembered that he 
is reasoning, reductio ad absurdam, against the proposition affirm- [ 
ing the resurrection of the body. And to show that we have not 
misapprehended him in the general purpose of his argument, it will 
be sufficient to remark that he quotes “‘ Pearson on the Creed,” 
(art. xi, p. 568,) and pronounces his an unintelligible belief, for the 
reason “that no regard is had to the physiological objection which 
[he is] urging,” and then, as if Pearson’s theory annihilated itself, 
the professor asks, ‘‘ Can any one believe in opposition to his posi- 
tive knowledge? Now we know,” he adds, “‘that the bodies depo- 
sited in the grave are not the same bodies with those that previously 
existed in the order of physical succession,” and that ‘‘ the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the same body, in any sense whatever, en- 
counters difficulties in our view absolutely insuperable, arising from 
the changes and new combinations which the particles of the dead 1 
body undergo in the interval between death and the resurrection.” 

Here, then, you have the two grand objections of our author to 
the resurrection of the body. 

First, we have no body; that is, none entitled to the particular 
distinction the body; for the same particles of matter never cohered 
in it for two successive moments: and secondly, that the aggregate 
particles of gross matter, (for they do not constitute a body,) which 
were deposited in the grave, “undergo changes and new com- 
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binations in the interval between death and the resurrection ;” hence 
the same body, “in any sense whatever,” cannot be raised. It is 
due to our readers, who may not have read the book under exami- 
nation, to say, that these objections of the professor, arising as they 
appear to do out of a true philosophy, involve the doctrine of iden- 
tity, and are influenced by the views which he holds upon this point. 
Before we investigate the objections, we must turn to chapter ii, 
which treats of the “distinction of personal and bodily identity,” and 
let him define the point for himself. 


He says: “We are at once arrested by the inquiry, whether the 
identity of the person implies the identity of the body. In strictness of 
speech a body which is undergoing a constant change in its constituent 
particles cannot be said to be the same in any two successive moments 
of its duration. This of course applies to the human body, the com- 
ponent atoms of which are in a state of ceaseless fluctuation. A pre- 
cise use of language will not warrant the assertion, that our bodies are 
the same this hour that they were the last. The paring of a nail, the 
clipping of a hair, leaves the body a different body from what it was 
before this subduction from its integrity took place. It is true, indeed, 
that for all the purposes of ordinary and popular discourse, it is, perhaps, 
an unexceptionable mode of diction to say, that we have in mature life 
the same bodies that we had in childhood. But when we subject the 
phraseology to a rigid test, it is obvious that it cannot be true. That 
cannot be the same through a given lapse of time, which is constantly 
changing its constituent parts during that time.”—-Pp. 58-9. 

“ Affixing the seat of identity to the seat of personality, we can see 
the body wasting by exhalation and repairing itself by new accretions, 
and still perceive the central substratum of our being remaining un- 
moved, indestructible, and eternal, in the midst of all cycles of change. 
Something assuredly there is, which lives abiding and untouched in the 
midst of, and in spite of, the incessant flux of our corporeal existence. 
In that something our personality inheres, and to it our true identity 
cleaves. Of the body we cannot predicate identity at all in any two 
successive moments of its being, much less after centurial intervals and 
unknown transmutations. It is a mere centre of centripetal and cen- 
trifugal particles continually arriving and departing without any per- 
manent stay. What can any man make of the unmodified averment 
that the same body is to rise at some indefinitely future day? If a man 
rises in the morning with a different body from that with which he lay 
down—though he still remains the same person—with what propriety 
can he be said to rise from his grave with the same body with which 
he entered it? 

“ Personality implies intelligence and self-consciousness. A beast 
is an individual, but not a person. The mere animal feels itself, but 
is not conscious of itself.* The seat of personality is the centre of all 
our bodily and mental activities.t ‘The idea of the bodily structure does, 


* How does the professor know this ? t What is that centre? 
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indeed, enter into the general conception of the person, but it is related 
to it just as our clothes are related to our bodies—as a mere adventitious 
appendage. It is not essential to the reality of the person, as that 
which constitutes a man’s self survives the body ; it is not essential to 
the identity of the person, as that remains unchanged amid all the 
changes of the body. The personality of a human being is centred in 
that which thinks, and reasons, and wills ; which loves, and fears, and 
hopes ; which suffers, enjoys, and feels. The vital principle, whatever 
that be, is intimately, and probably indissolubly, connected with the 
intellectual and moral principle, but no philosophy has yet shown that 
it is identical with it.”—Pp. 62-3. 


Admitting this to be a true definition of personality, what has it o 
do with the doctrine of the resurrection? Nobody affirms the resur- 
rection of our personality. Our intelligence and self-consciousness 
do not, that we are aware of, die, or ever become defunct. How 
then could we predicate a living again of our personality? Or if it 
be true, as our author supposes, (p. 64,) that our “entity” is “the 
seat of our permanent zdentity,” why must we look to this as “the 
true basis of the doctrine of the resurrection?” What unsophisti- 
cated mind, in reading the language of the New Testament upon 
this subject, would ever have supposed that it was speaking of either 
our entity, or personality, as the subject of the resurrection? It would, 
we think, impress every reader that the body and not our person- 
ality, nor yet our entity, (which, according to this theory, is the 
ground of it,) is that which is the subject of the resurrection of 
revelation. 

Now, to the question, Does “the identity of the person imply 
the identity of the body?” we unhesitatingly answer, Yes, when 
the zdentity is affirmed of a living human being: that is, A is the 
same MAN to-day that he was yesterday ; and if he lives, he will be 
the same man twenty years hence that he is to-day. He still will 
be A, and not B, although there has been a constant flux of the 
particles of his body, and “‘ subduction by the paring of a nail and 
the clipping of a hair.” Our author may affirm with philosophical 
accuracy, that his well-known acquaintance whom he meets to- 
day has not the same body (meaning thereby the same in the 
constituent particles) that he had ten years ago: but can he “in 
strictness of speech” say, “‘I behold the same person, but not 
the same body?” Now we deny that he sees the person of his 
acquaintance at all, unless “‘the identity of the person imply the 
identity of the body.” And we rest this denial upon his own defi- 
nition of personality. ‘‘ Personality,” he says, “implies intelligence 
and self-consciousness.” Upon what grounds did he recognize his 
friend? Upon his identity, if at all. But intelligence and self- 
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consciousness are attributes of the race. These, therefore, could 
not distinguish him as his particular friend. It was not, then, upon 
the ground of his personality that he recognized his friend, unless 
personality imply the identity of the body. 

Take the other example which our author has selected to illus- 
trate the doctrine of identity. The falls of Niagara, because “the 
particles of fluid are every instant changing,” and consequently that 
which the beholder “sees at one glance of his eye is not the same 
with that which he sees at the next ;” that is, he not seeing the same 
particles of fluid, consequently he does not see the falls of Nia- 
gara. He may think that he sees the same falls; but alas! it is only 
a deception. Now, who ever thought that the identity of the falls 
of Niagara depended upon the particles of fluid which at any instant 
were rushing over the precipice of that mighty rock? If, then, the 
beholder ‘‘ predicates sameness of the circumstances, relations, 
and effects” before him, and these, and not the identical particles 
of fluid, make the falls of Niagara, what is there unphilosophical 
in calling them the falls of Niagara, even if there is ‘‘nothing plainer 
than that the particles of the fluid are every instant changing?” If, 
then, the human body is not mere particles of matter, if something 
more is necessary to make them a human body, why is it unphilo- 
sophical to call it a body, and when a definite application is given, 
to say the body? Instead, then, of his “reason correcting the report 
of his senses,” it seems to us that our author’s philosophy perverts 
his reason when he says, “I behold the same person, but not the 
same body.” 

To us, it is perfectly apparent that Professor Bush has been led 
into this labyrinth of speculation by confounding things which are 
wholly different in themselves; viz. elementary particles of matter, 
and matter in a state of organization. We have been accustomed 
to suppose that it was the practical object of natural philosophy to 
ascertain, among other things, the diversity of organization in which 
the elementary substances of nature exist: and also, that we might 
affirm, with philosophical truthfulness, an identity of all the phe- 
nominal diversity of organization which scientific demonstration 
has ascertained, as well as of the several elementary substances 
of which these organizations are formed. Whether what is here 
assumed be true, our readers will judge. And if it be true, then 
we may affirm identity of genus and of species; of the abstract 
and the concrete; of simple elements and of any compound of 
those elements. If this be admitted, the conclusion is inevitable, 
so far as we are now able to see, that there.is an identity of the body 
as well as of the soul. 
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Will any one pretend that there is no difference in fact between 
elementary substance, vegetable and animal organization, the vital 
principle, and the personality of man, implying intelligence and self- 
consciousness? If there is diversity, may we not, indeed must we 
not, affirm identity commensurately with that diversity? I may, 
then, say the oak, meaning thereby the identical oak, and thus dis- 
tinguish it not only from the cedar, but from all other oaks of the 
same species, notwithstanding there has been a succession of par- 
ticles during the elaboration of its parts. And why may I not, 
upon the same principle, say the body of my friend G, and mean 
thereby not a body merely, but the body of my friend G, and thus 
distinguish his body not only from the substances of which it is 
composed, but also by comparison from the body of any other man, 
nay, bodies of all other men? If this distinction between body and 
personality is not mere fancy,* then “identity of the person,” when 


* Professor Bush says, p. 64, “‘ That erroneous estimate which has been 
formed of this doctrine has arisen from confounding some fancied identity of the 
body with that of the person:” that “Mr. Locke has, indeed, developed the 
distinction with pre-eminent ability ; but the assumed exigencies of theology,” 
he adds, ‘have frowned upon its recognition, and it still finds a slow and 
reluctant admission.” 

That our readers may judge between Professor Bush and Mr. Locke, we 
here insert a brief quotation from Locke’s Essay, book ii, chap. 27, which 
treats of Identity and Diversity :— 

‘“‘ Let us suppose an atom, that is, a continued body, under one immutable 
superfices, existing in a determined time and place; it is evident that, con- 
sidered in any instant of its existence, it is in that instant the same with itself. 
For being at that instant what it is, and nothing else, it is the same, and so 
must continue as long as its existence is continued ; for so long it will be the 
same, and no other. In like manner, if two or more atoms be joined together 
into the same mass, every one of those atoms will be the same, by the foregoing 
rule: and while they exist united together, the mass, consisting of the same 
atoms, must be the same mass, or the same body, let the parts be ever so dif- 
ferently jumbled. But if one of these atoms be taken away, or one new added, 
it is no longer the same mass or the same body. In the state of living crea- 
tures, their identity depends not on a mass of the same particles, but on some- 
thing else. [or in them the variation of great parcels of matters alter not the 
identity: an oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, is still 
the same oak : and a colt grown up to a horse, sometimes fat, sometimes lean, 
is all the while the same horse ; though, in both these cases, there may be a 
manifest change of the parts; so that truly they are not either of them the same 
masses of matter, though they be truly one of them the same oak, and the 
other the same horse. The reason whereof is, that in these two cases, amass 
of matter, and a living body, identity is not applied to the same thing. 

“We must therefore consider wherein an oak differs from a mass of matter, 
and that seems to me to be in this: that the one is only the cohesion of the 
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affirmed of a living human being, does “imply the identity of the 
body.” 

For if we affirm the personal identity of E, we affirm it upon 
the ground of that which distinguishes the self-hood of E from the 


particles of matter any how united, the other such a disposition of them as 
constitutes the parts of an oak ; and such an organization of those parts as is 
fit to receive and distribute nourishment, so as to continue and frame the wood, 
bark, and leaves, &c., of an oak, in which consists the vegetable life. That 
being then one plant, which has such an organization of parts in one coherent 
body, partaking of one common life, it continues to be the same plant as long 
as it partakes of the same life, though that life be communicated to new parti- 
cles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in a like continued organization 
conformable to that sort of plants. For this organization being at any one 
instant in any one collection of matter, is in that particular concrete distin- 
guished from all other, and is that individual life, which existing constantly from 
that moment both forward and backward, in the same continuity of insensibly 
succeeding parts united to the living body of the plant, it has that identity 
which makes the same plant, and all the parts of it parts of the same plant, 
during all the time that they exist united in that continued organization, which 
is fit to convey that common life to all the parts so united. 

“The case is not so much different in drutes, but that any one may hence see 
what makes an animal, and continues it the same. Something we have like 
this in machines, and may serve to illustrate it. For+example, what is a 
watch? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, or construction of parts, 
to a certain end, which, when a sufficient force is added to it, it is capable to 
attain. If we would suppose this machine one continued body, all whose or- 
ganized parts were repaired, increased, or diminished, by a constant addition 
or separation of insensible parts, with one common life, we should have some- 
thing very much like the body of an animal, with this difference, that in an 
animal the fitness of the organization, and the motion wherein life consists, 
begin together, the motion coming from within; but in machines, the force 
coming sensibly from without, is often away when the organ is in order, and 
well fitted to receive it. 

‘This also shows wherein the identity of the same man consists, namely, in 
nothing but a participation of the same continued life, by constantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in succession vitally united to the same organized body. 
He that shall place the identity of man in anything else, but, like that of other 
animals, in one fitly organized body, taken in any one instant, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in several successive fleeting particles 
of matter united to it, will find it hard tomake an embryo, one of years, mad and 
sober, the same man, by any supposition, that will not make it possible for 
Seth, Ishmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Austin, and Cesar Borgia to be the same 
man. For if the identity of soul alone makes the same man, and there be 
nothing in the nature of matter why the same individual spirit may not be 
united to different bodies, it will be possible that those men, living in distant 
ages, and of different tempers, may have been the same man: which way of 
speaking must be, from a very strange use of the word man, applied to an idea, 
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self-hood of F’, otherwise E and F are identically the same exist- 
ence. But if the sony of E is a thing, and not a mere ideal or 
mode of speech, it is a part of the person of E, and is an integral 
part of that of which we affirm his identity, while he yet exists as 
a living man. If the body of E is a reality, identity may be affirm- 
ed of it when the vital principle has ceased to animate it as truth- 
fully as before it was defunct. At the period of his death there 
will be two things of which identity can be affirméd, namely, soul 
and body. And where is the impropriety of saying the soul of E 
and the body of E, although when they were united by the vital 
principle, we thought and spake of E as one, as in fact he was? 
And although the constituent particles of his body were “in a state 
of constant flux,” yet E had but one body during his life upon the 
earth. Is it, then, “ utterly uncertain what body is meant,” when 
we assert that the body of E shall be raised up from the dead ? 
Or is it the barbarism of its verbality which renders this “ simple 
assertion” so “unintelligible?” If the proposition, that ‘God is 
three in one sense and one in another,” comes at once within the 
grasp of our author’s intellect, really it defies our ability to conjec- 
ture the precise nature of his inability to understand the “simple 
assertion” that the dead body is to be raised up, unless, as we have 
before hinted, he blends with the fact, the mode of the resurrec- 
tion. Evidently, this is the real source of the embarrassment 
of our author’s faith in the resurrection of the human body. 
The state of the case seems to be about this: The Scriptures are 
mostly, if not wholly, silent upon the question regarding the pre- 
cise nature of the resurrection body ; but ingenious speculations 


out of which body and shape are excluded. And that way of speaking would 
agree yet worse with the notions of those philosophers who allow of transmi- 
gration, and are of opinion that the souls of men may, for their miscarriages, 


, be detruded into the bodies of beasts, as fit habitations, with organs suited to 


the satisfaction of their brutal inclinations. But yet, I think, nobody could be 
sure that the soul of Heliogabalus were in one of his hogs, would yet say that 
hog were a man or Heliogabalus. 

“It is not, therefore, unity of substance that comprehends all sorts of identity, 
or will determine it in every case: but to conceive and judge of it aright, we 
must consider what idea the word it is applied to stands for; it being one thing 
to be the same substance, another the same man, and a third the same person, 
if person, man, and substance are three names standing for three different tdeas ; 
for such as is the idea belonging to that name, such must be the identity: 
which, if it had been a little more carefully attended to, would possibly have 
prevented a great deal of that confusion which often occurs about this matter, 
with no small seeming difficulties, especially concerning personal identity, 
which, therefore, we shall in the next place a little consider.” 
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have resulted in absurd and conflicting theories upon this point, all 
of which our author very justly rejects. But should not these very 
failures of his predecessors have made him chary upon a subject 
confessedly obscure, and difficult to be understood? If the hypoth- 
eses which have been put forth upon this intricate point were ten- 
fold more absurd than they are, does it justify him in implant- 
ing himself in another hypothesis, the logical result of which, if 
true, would annihilate the fact of the resurrection itself? To us, 
then, the verbal proposition that the dead body shall be raised up 
is an intelligible one, and the fact which it asserts, so far as its truth 
rests upon our ability to affirm identity of it, is supported by the 
whole weight of the evidence upon which we predicate the doctrine 
of diversity. And if we have made out the doctrine of bodily 
identity, our readers, no doubt, will agree with us in the conclu- 
sion that the deduction of our author is a mere fallacy, when he 
asserts that there can be no resurrection of the body because, when 
we affirm it, “it is utterly uncertain what body is meant.” 

An objection, fundamental in the estimation of our author, is thus 
stated by him, on pp. 77-8 :— 


“ The grand point which we combat throughout is that which affirms 
that no true resurrection can take place but by means of the re-union 
of those principles, soul and body, which constitute our being in the 
present life. We maintain, on the other hand, that neither reason nor 
revelation countenances the idea of any such re-union. All the pur- 
poses of a future existence and a state of retribution, we contend, may 
be answered without it; and as this view completely disembarrasses 
the subject of difficulties which are insuperable on any other, we must 
hold its claims on our credence to be imperative.” 


What might, or might not, answer “the purposes of a future 
existence, and a state of retribution,” is not now the point to be 
settled ; but simply, What do the Scriptures teach respecting the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body? If they assert that the 
body is to be raised, it must be for the purpose of a re-union of it 
with the soul: for besides this there can be no conceivable object 
of a resurrection of the body. But “‘ neither reason nor revelation 
countenances the idea of any such re-union.” What right has reason 
to frown upon this doctrine? It is not her province to say what 
shall be or what shall not be. And itis alittle gratuitous, to say the 
least of it, to assert the discountenance of revelation until it is shown 
that revelation denies the doctrine of a re-union of the soul and 
body. It is our author’s philosophy, and not reason, we imagine, 
that refuses countenance to the idea of a re-unton of soul and body. 
For neither reason nor revelation will say that God cannot rejoin 
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what has thus been separated. Certainly not. What then? Why, 
our author says “ the doctrine of the resurrection of the same body, 
in any sense whatever, encounters difficulties...... absolutely 
insuperable, arising from the changes and new combinations which 
the particles of the dead body undergo in the interval between 
death and the resurrection.” 

The soul and body, then, cannot be re-united because the con- 
stituent particles of the body, from their having gone into vegeta- 
bles, perhaps metamorphosed into an animal, perchance a horse 
or a hog, or some meaner creature, cannot be recovered to an 
organization to which they had anteriorly belonged. But we have 
shown that the identity of our bodies does not depend upon the 
numerical particles inhering in them at any single moment, but 
upon something else, so that if it were impossible to collect the 
identical particles again, this would not preclude the possibility of 
the re-union of the soul and body. But why is it unreasonable to 
suppose that the soul and body may be re-united? Is it that the 
soul has taken possession of a ‘‘ psychical body,” and, being a unit 
in itself, cannot occupy two bodies at the same time? If Profes- 
sor Bush had proved the assumption that a body is exhaled just 
before death, we confess that our faith would have been shaken in 
the common view of the resurrection, and that we must inevitably 
have gone over to the belief of the new creation. Butas the case 
is, we remain in the settled belief that “he that raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken [our] Mortat bodies.” 

We must now pass to a brief examination of the Scriptural ar- 
gument of our author, in favor of his theory of the anastasis of 
reason and revelation, and against the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. For if the doctrine of the development of a new 
body at death be proved, that of the resurrection of the corporeal 
body is disproved; or it is shown, that after the resurrection 
we shall have two bodies. The passages upon which Professor 
Bush comments in his general argument are to the number of 
eleven from the Old Testament, and twenty-three from the New; 
besides which, several texts are considered, in which some other 
doctrine is stated in connection with that of the resurrection, which 
he examines in view of their reciprocal influence upon the subjects 
involved. 

We shall not bé able, for want of space, to examine in detail 
the exposition which he has put upon these texts severally. 

It will be important to introduce to the consideration of our 
readers, more fully than we have incidentally done before, the rules 
under which these texts are examined, and the tests which our 
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author has applied to them in order to evolve their meaning in 
relation to the doctrine in question. These will be sufficiently in- 
dicated by quoting a single short paragraph. In his ‘‘ Conclusion,” 
page 385, he says :— ; 

“The point that will probably be regarded as most liable to excep- 
tion, is the making our rational deductions the criterion in regard to the 


meaning of the inspired word on a theme of such moment as the mode 
of our future existence.” 


We beg the reader’s particular attention to the doctrine of this 
brief paragraph. Here is, by confession, the full and explicit evi- 
‘dence that the conclusions to which our author has arrived in the 
course of his verbal exegesis, are the expressed results of his ratton- 
alism, and not the spontaneous fruits of an obvious and natural 
interpretation of the language of revelation, in which is couched 
the great and glorious doctrine of the resurrection. Our feelings 
of personal regard for the author, as well also as our sense of what 
is due to the deservedly high literary and moral character in which 
he stands before the American churches, forbid us to express our- 
selves as otherwise we might in regard to the nature and tendency 
of the doctrines which throughout characterize the volume before 
us. We doexcept, most emphatically, to the ratiocination employ- 
ed in this treatise. It is not, if we may judge of its character, 
very dissimilar from those modes of deduction, the sad fruits of 
which are seen in the philosophical sentimentalism which at pre- 
sent, to a great extent, is substituted for evangelical piety, and also 
in the scientific dogma which, in creeds and theories at least, is 
superseding the plain and wholesome doctrines of revelation. But 
this quotation settles another point, namely, that the denial of the 
resurrection of the body is a necessary logical consequence of our 
author’s theory of the mode of the resurrection. At least so we 
shall, for charity’s sake, choose to consider it; for we cannot be- 
lieve that he wishes, for the sake of novelty, or any interested con- 
sideration, to disturb the long-settled and fondly-cherished faith of 
the church upon this most interesting and important subject. What 
we deprecate in this case is, that Professor Bush should have set- 
tled himself so immovably in a deduction, confessedly from a mere 
philosophical speculation, that he feels himself obliged, by a logical 
necessity, to deny the resurrection of the body; than which we 
can regard no doctrine of revelation as more obviously and fully 
taught. But to proceed: Starting from a point so far removed 
from the central basis of Biblical hermeneutics, our readers will 
naturally expect that.our author’s path will describe a very eccen- 
tric line as he passes on from point to point of the lights which 
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indicate the regular orbit of our faith. But we doubt not that the 
brief view which we are about to give of the remaining portion of 
this book, by the novelty and boldness of the positions which: its 
author has been obliged to take in support of his theory, will sur- 
prise our readers still more than anything that has yet been placed 
before them. 

The argument from the Scriptures opens with an examination 
of particular passages taken from the Old Testament, which the 
professor supposes would be employed to prove the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. But respecting these passages, and 
his exegesis and reasoning upon them, we have nothing now to 
say, for the reason that they, in our judgment, present nothing 
upon the issue under examination. Still, however, we consider 
ourselves entitled to the full benefit of our author’s main conclu- 
sion upon them, (p. 141,) “‘ that the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment, so far as they throw light at all on the theme of human des- 
tiny in the world to come, do not go beyond the announcement of 
the simple fact of a future life.” Be it so. Then they prove 
nothing in favor of his theory of a resurrection, and certainly no- 
thing against ours. The author might very well have spared him- 
self the labor and expense of this part of his book. But as it is, 
we judge, so far as the doctrine of the resurrection is concerned, 
it will be entirely harmless. Not so with his exposition of the 
New Testament evidence of this doctrine. ‘This demands a more 
minute examination. 

Having extended our remarks to this length, in what we have 
further to say we must confine ourselves, mainly, to our author’s 
exposition of the fact of Christ’s resurrection. And this we may 
very safely do: for whatever sense is to be affixed to the state- 
ments of the New Testament respecting that event, must also be 
taken as the true meaning of those texts which reveal the fact of 
the resurrection of mankind. This the professor was fully aware 
of; for he says, (p. 151,) that ‘‘if he actually rose in his material 
body—in the self-same body in which he was crucified—it doubt- 
less affords some countenance to the idea that his people are also 
to rise in like manner in the same bodies which they laid down at 
death.” Why does our author say, “‘1r he actually rose in his 
MATERIAL body?” Does he doubt upon this point? Most certain- 
ly not; for on page 167 he informs us that he ‘‘ knows not what 
resistance to offer 1o the conclusion that our Saviour rose from 
the dead in a spiritual body, the same in which he ascended to 
heaven.” But how does he get to the conclusion that Christ rose 
in a spiritual body? Thus: the Saviour ascended to heaven in a 
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spiritual body ; but he ascended in the same body in which he rose 
from the dead, therefore he rose from the dead in a spiritual body. 
Hence the material body of Christ did not rise. Here there is a 
denial of the fact that the material body of Christ rose from the 
dead. But our readers will perceive that this denial rests upon an 
inference which is drawn from the assumption that Christ ascend- 
ed to heaven in the same body, that is, unchanged in its condition, 
in which he rose from the dead. Did it not occur to the author, 
that the body of Christ could have been changed to an adaptedness 
for heaven just as well after the resurrection, and before the ascen- 
sion, as during its entombment ? We beg pardon for putting such 
a question to our author, especially as we knew before that in his 
opinion “ the resurrection of the same body, in any sense whatever,” 
IS PHILOSOPHICALLY IMPOSSIBLE. We ask our readers, then, wheth- 
er such a supposition is not supportable by as many probabilities 
as the theory of our author? But if Christ breathed out the sub- 
stance or germ of a new body upon the cross, or if it went out by 
evaporation while ‘he yet lay in the tomb, and if he rose in a 
*‘ psychical” body, did he not have Two bodies? Ordid the natu- 
ral body cease to be the body of Christ when the vital principle 
ceased to animate it? But our author says, (p. 151,) “the fact 
itself of his emergence from the sepulchre on the third day is of 
course admitted.” But then what does he mean by “ uIs emer- 
gence?” Does he mean that his personality rose? Was this then 
defunct, and buried? He certainly cannot mean that the body of 
Christ rose, for his personality does not imply the identity of his 
body. What then does this mean ? 

Now the whole drift of his argument upon this point is to show 
‘that the resurrection of the Saviour’s material body is not in- 
contestably taught in the language of the sacred narrative.” But 
if it is not taught there, it is not taught anywhere, and of course it 
is not true. This is a very bold position. Very conclusive evi- 
dence must be brought forward in the maintenance of it, or the 
credence of the church will be very slowly gained, if ever it come 
to be a point of her faith. But our author must be heard in his 
own defense. 

I. He rests this conclusion, in part, upon the assertion “ that 
it is nowhere explicitly affirmed in the narrative of the evangel- 
ists, or any other part of the Scriptures, that the identical material 
body of Christ rose.” Of course he does not deny that the Scrip- 
tures speak of the resurrection of Christ, but then “when we sub- 
ject the phraseology to a rigid test,” it is incompetent to prove the 
point ; “for no language can adequately establish a fact of this 
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nature, but that which cannot be properly understood in a different 
sense.” But “the language that is used respecting that event is 
such as to be capable of being consistently understood without the 
implication that his material body had any share in the resurrection 
or ascension,” therefore the material body of Christ did not rise 
from the dead. See pp. 152-3. Well, if this be a valid canon of 
interpretation, and the mode of argumentation under it conclusive, 
it will avail very little for the theory of our author. Let us then 
apply it to his hypothesis of a psychical body. ‘It is nowhere 
explicitly affirmed in the narrative of the evangelists, or any other 
part of the Scriptures,” that Christ rose, by the “ development— 
the extrication—the disengagement of the psychical part” from the 
grosser parts of his body. But ‘‘no language can adequately es- 
tablish a fact of this nature, but that which cannot properly be un- 
derstood in a different sense,” but “‘ the language that is used re- 
specting that event is such as to be capable of being consistently 
understood without implicating,” in the fact of his resurrection, 
the development of a new body, by “ the disengagement—the ex- 
trication of the psychical part” of his body from the grosser por- 
tions of it; therefore the resurrection of Christ by the develop- 
ment of a new body is not taught in the Scriptures. 

II. The next argument is thus stated :—‘“‘ It seems to be a fair 
presumption that the same body which rose also ascended. But 
the evidence is certainly conclusive, that it was not a material 
body which ascended to heaven ;” therefore the material body of 
Christ did not rise. A slight modification in the statement of this 
argument will exhibit its full power and bearing upon the issue. 
It is certain that Christ ascended to heaven in a spiritual body ; 
but it is presumed that he did not rise in a material body, therefore 
it is certain that he did rise in a spiritual body. This conclusion 
rests, then, upon the assumption that Christ did not rise in a mate- 
rial body. ‘This is the very point at issue ; and until this question 
is settled, no conclusion is entitled to credence, however legitimate- 
ly drawn from the premises, while the premises themselves remain 
to be established. We shall, then, for the present, enter our denial 
of the premises from which the conclusion is drawn, and await a 
re-examination of the question. 

III. Again: ‘“‘The circumstances of his appearance to his dis- 
ciples, in repeated instances subsequent to his resurrection, are far 
more consistent with the idea of his possessing a spiritual body 
than the reverse.” The principal circumstance alluded to here is 
that recorded in John xx, 19, where it is said, ‘‘ At evening, on the 
first day of the week, when the doors were shut, where the disci- 
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ples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus, and stood 
in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you.” See also Luke xxiv, 
36, 37; John xx, 26. The conclusion upon these passages is 
thus stated :—‘‘ We have here the evidence of a body divested 
of the conditions of matter, at least as matter is commonly and 
philosophically defined. It is one endowed with the power of 
entering a room when the doors were closed, and all the ordi- 
nary avenues of access precluded. Such a body must have been 
spiritual.” 

What is it that renders this conclusion so certain and necessary ? 
Is it not a mere assumption that the body of Christ had the capa- 
city of such indefinite compressibility or attenuation, that it could 
pass through any mechanical crevice, ‘or of penetrating the organi- 
cal interstices of the substance of the walls of the edifice in which 
the disciples were assembled? We must apply the canon of inter- 
pretation which our author has laid down to this view of the sub- 
ject, namely, that ‘‘no language can adequately establish a fact of 
this nature but that which cannot properly be understood in a dif- 
ferent sense, much less when equally clear expressions can be ad- 
duced in support of the contrary.” But this “language can pro- 
perly be understood ” otherwise, therefore it does not prove that 
the body of Christ was sublimated or etherealized when he appear- 
ed in the midst of his disciples. So far as we can see, all that is 
absolutely proved by it is, that Christ’s approach was unobserved 
by the disciples. ‘The natural effect was, as is stated by St. Luke, 
“they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed they had seen a 
spirit.” But not only were their fears relieved, but also their error 
was corrected by the evidence given through their senses, as they 
pressed the hands and feet of their Saviour, and more especially 
when he said, “‘Sprrit hath not flesh and bones as ye see ME 
have.” Could the Saviour have given more incontestable proof 
that his body was not a psychical body? ‘The speciousness of our 
author’s mode of interpretation will be sufficiently shown by re- 
ferring to a similar occurrence, in intimate historical connection, 
from this same evangelist ; indeed, it is found in the same chapter. 
Beginning with verse 13, it is narrated that Christ came into the 
company of two of his disciples as they went to Emmaus, without 
being recognized by either of them. Why did not our author cite 
this example to prove the doctrine of a spiritual body? We may 
suppose, to answer our own question, because it would inevitably 
argue the other way. But why did they not know their Lord, 
whom it may be supposed they had seen within a few days pre- 
vious? The 16th verse answers by saying, “their eyes were 
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holden that they should not know him.” But as they sat at meat, 
‘their eyes were opened and they knew him, and he vanished out 
of their sight,” verse 31. The miracle, it is here shown, was 
wrought upon their eyes, and not upon his body, as it necessarily 
must have been if he rendered his znvisible body vistste. How 
much more consistent is the interpretation which we are forced to 
put upon this fact, than that enforced by our author upon the case 
before alluded to, we leave our readers to judge. 

IV. We must not entirely pass over the fourth argument which 
our author, in support of his theory of the resurrection of Christ, 
draws from the circumstance that Mary, when coming to the sepul- 
chre, and seeing Jesus, mistook him for the gardener. And pray, 
what was there very extraordinary in that? or what proof does it 
afford that Christ then had, and that he rose in, a spiritual body ? 
especially when, as we are informed by this same evangelist, 
Mary came to the sepulchre “ when it was yet dark.” John xx, 1. 
It is not at all surprising that she mistook him for the gardener. 
A timid female, whose head was bowed with sorrow, would not be 
very likely to scrutinize the person of a man at that early hour in 
the morning, so as at once to distinguish one from another. But 
if there is anything at all miraculous in the case, how does it prove 
that Christ had a spiritual body at that instant? Thus, according 
to the reasoning of our author :—Mary mistook the person of Jesus 
for that of the gardener ; ‘‘ he must, therefore, have been clothed, 
and in habiliments appropriate to a gardener ;” but it is unknown 
whence he obtained those garments, (his own having been distri- 
buted among the soldiers, and. his grave-clothes still lying in the 
sepulchre,) therefore he was not clothed, only in an “ apparent 
garb,” and consequently his body was only an “ apparent,” and not 
a material one. It seems to us that a cause which is obliged to 
rely upon so slender proof for its support, and especially when it is 
a point so essential to the theory to which it is related, must be 
hard pressed for want of evidence to sustain it. 

The remaining argument is built upon the belief of our author 
that Christ ‘‘ ascended to heaven on the very day on which he rose 
from the dead,” from which he infers that he had a spiritual body. 
The criticisms and exegesis resorted to, to sustain this position, 
fail entirely to induce us to the belief of his opinion in regard to 
the point. We shall, therefore, leave the general argument against 
the resurrection of Christ's body. We must, however, ask the 
reader’s attention to the manner in which the author disposes of 
certain facts upon which he supposes reliance would be placed in an 
attempt to prove the resurrection of the material body of the Sa- 
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viour: as, for example, that Christ ate “fish” and ‘‘honey-comb,” 
which it is declared he did by St. Luke, chap. xxiv, 42, 43. 

Our readers who may not have seen the book now under exami- 
nation, would be puzzled to guess how our author invalidates tes- 
timony apparently so pointedly in favor of a bodily resurrection. 
And we have very little fear, in quoting his method, that our read- 
ers will be made converts to hisconclusion. He says: “ As to the 
act of eating, it is certain that it could not be from any necessity. 
of sustaining his body by material food. It was doubtless an opti- 
cal act, like that of the three angels that came to Abraham.” The 
argument is this: Material food is necessary to sustain a material 
body, but it was not necessary that Jesus Christ should take mate- 
tial food in order to sustain his body; therefore his body was not 
material. Logical as this conclusion appears, evidently our author 
felt that it would be insufficient to meet the historical statement 
respecting it; for that says, he ‘“‘did eat before them.” The act 
of eating cannot be denied, and so it must be explained, of course, 
upon philosophical principles. The result is, that though Christ 
ate after his resurrection, it was only ‘‘an optical act.” But our 
readers must not ask us, What is optical eating ? for we cannot 
answer the question. 

Under these novel rules of interpretation, the evidence in favor 
of a bodily resurrection, arising from the facts that the disciples 
held Jesus by the feet, that one of them put his finger into 
the print of the nail, and thrust his hand into the side of the 
Saviour, all vanishes away. ‘These, too, were optical acts; at 
least ‘‘they were mere appearances.” So says Professor Bush, 
p. 162. 

We shall content ourselves with placing the plain language 
of the inspired record in opposition to this exposition. And let it 
be distinctly remembered, that what our Saviour says was to disa- 
buse the minds of his disciples from the impression, produced 
by their fear, that they saw a spirit. Hear him: “ Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is MysELF: handle me, and see; for a 
SPIRIT hath not FLESH and BONES, as ye see ME have. And when 
he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his feet.” Luke 
xxiv, 39, 40. Are flesh and bones material substances? Did 
these identify the self-hood of the Saviour? If so, does not “ per- 
sonal identity imply the identity of the body ” inthis instance? The 
professor’s assumption of psychical body will not relieve this case ; 
for, according to his own showing, a spiritual body is one which is 
invisible and impalpable. Now, to conclude our remarks upon 
this subject, either the disciples did see and handle the hands and 
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feet of the Saviour, or they did not. If they did, then it was a 
material body in which Christ appeared to them, and consequently 
Professor Bush’s theory goes for nothing. If they did not see and 
handle the body of Christ—if the whole thing were a mere appear- 
ance, a deception—then Jesus Christ wrought a miracle in order to 
enforce upon the belief of his disciples, and perpetuate in the 
world, the most palpable and gross falsehood ever recorded upon 
the page of history, sacred or profane. Our author can make 
his own election of these consequences: for ourselves, we remain 
in the unshaken belief of Christ’s bodily resurrection. 

There are many more points, perhaps equally entitled to notice, 
in respect to this single portion of the book under examination, 
which we must pass over ; especially as it is not our intention to 
write an answer, but an antidote, to the general doctrines which it 
contains. It would be in no sense disagreeable to us to follow our 
author through his whole remaining field of exposition upon the 
passages in the New Testament. But this, for the obvious reason 
that the medium which we have selected through which to utter 
our dissent from his doctrine is such that it would be improper, 
even if we felt it necessary to the cause of truth to make the at- 
tempt. Besides, for reasons which we shall hereafter give, we deem 
it unnecessary to examine his comments upon these passages re- 
spectively. One, however, we cannot omit to notice. It is John 
v, 28, 29: “‘ Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth: they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 
Upon this passage the professor makes some important conces- 
sions. He says: “This is undoubtedly the strongest passage in 
the New Testament in favor of the common view of the resurrec- 
tion ;” that, ‘‘as understood in its literal import, does certainly en- 
counter the force of that cumulative mass of evidence, built upon 
rational and philosophical grounds, which we have arrayed against 
any statement of the doctrine that would imply the participation 
of the body in that rising again which is predicated of the dead.” 
Now, it is gratifying in no small degree, after he has seemed 
to plant himself immovably in positions antagonistic to the resur- 
rection of the body, to hear him say: ‘‘ We do not by any means 
affirm that the conclusions from that source,” (reason and philoso- 
phy,) ‘‘to which we have come, are sufficient of themselves to 
countervail the rebutting conclusion which may be formed from 
the present passage.” And but for a single obstacle to his conver- 
sion to the common view of the doctrine in question, we should 
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hope yet to see a full abjuration of the doctrine of his book. That 
obstacle is, that “‘ reason preponderates in favor of the idea of the 
immediate entrance at death upon the resurrection state.” But 
what is to be done with this passage of revelation, which, upon 
‘‘ first blush,” so formidably encounters the ‘‘ cumulative mass of 
evidence” in favor of Ais theory from reason and philosophy ? 
Some disposition must be made of it; at least some justification 
must be shown for that preponderance of his reason which impels . 
him to the belief of “the immediate entrance at death upon the 


_resurrection state.” Fortunately for him, he has a convenient door 


of escape always at command. He has only to put his hand upon 
“the elasticity of import in the language of the sacred volume,” 
and a door opens at once for his escape from any dilemma in 
which otherwise he might ensnare himself. Hence, after having 
seemingly made a concession to the verbal truthfulness of. this 
passage, in order to rid himself of a ‘rebutting conclusion” 
against his theory, he has only to say, that in “the text under con- 
sideration, and perhaps a few others, the doctrine of a future, 
simultaneous bodily resurrection seems to be explicitly taught.” 
Upon this he adds : “‘ Here, then, we are reduced to a new dilem- 
ma. The character of the difficulty is changed. It is not so much 
now a conflict between revelation and reason, as it is an apparent 
conflict between one part of revelation and another.” But what is 
this ‘‘ new dilemma?” Why itis this—Professor Bush says : “The 
evidence from reason preponderates in favor of the idea of the im- 
mediate entrance at death upon the resurrection state ;” and “this 
evidence,” he adds, ‘‘ we have seen to be confirmed by the testi- 
mony of a multitude of passages which yield this more easily and 
naturally than any other sense.” ‘‘ But in the text under consider- 
ation, and perhaps a few others, the doctrine of a future, simulta- 
neous bodily resurrection seems to be explicitly taught ;” that is, 
some do not teach it at all, and others only seem to teach it; there- 
fore the ‘‘ conflict” is not “between revelation and reason,” (that 
is, his theory,) but between “‘ one part of revelation and another.” 

Our readers, from the manner in which they have seen the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection disposed of by our author, will be able to 
judge of the nature of that pressure which has been applied to this 
“multitude of passages,” in order to make them “yield” such, 
rather ‘than any other sense.” But then precisely one half of 
this “‘ multitude,” it is not claimed, have any reference whatever to 
the subject. How they can confirm “the evidence from reason,” 
we are not able to see. But we have not yet done with this sub- 
ject. “‘ The passage, as understood in its literal import, does cer- 
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tainly encounter the force of that cumulative mass of evidence 
built upon rational and philosophical grounds,” against a bodily 
resurrection. Very well: then, unless reason is of higher author- 
ity than revelation, the point is made out, is it not? Our readers, 
we think, most assuredly will say yes; especially as Professor 
Bush dare not “‘by any means affirm that the conclusions from 
that source..... are sufficient of themselves to countervail the 
rebutting conclusion which may be formed from the present pas- 
sage.” ‘But then it will not do to say that reason is superior to reve- 
lation, for that would shock the feelings of his readers; and yet 
this ‘rebutting conclusion” must be invalidated, or his theory will 
be endangered. What then is to bedone? What does our author 
do? Nothing; only, with his usual adroitness, he says that ‘the 
doctrine of a future, simultaneous bodily resurrection seems to be 
explicitly taught” in this passage. But then “this passage” does 
teach this doctrine or it does not. If it does teach it, then that 
ends the controversy. But if it does not—if it only “sEEM” to 
teach it—how is it in “‘ conflict” with other parts of ‘“ revelation,” 
or with ‘the multitude of passages” which, according to the show- 
ing of the professor himself, teach a contrary doctrine? For if it 
only ‘‘ sEEMS” to teach the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, it does 
not teach it at all. Where, then, is the ‘“‘ new dilemma”—the 
‘apparent conflict between one part of revelation and another.” 
Really, we are tempted to apply here the French proverb, and 
leave our readers to give it a free Anglican translation. It runs 
thus : “‘ Comme le voila accommodé!” Although we are not then in 
the “dilemma” into which our author supposed he had thrown us, 
still we thank him for the sympathy which he manifests in a readi- 
ness to yield, upon this “‘ emergency,” his “ antagonistic attitude,” 
and make “‘ common” cause with all ‘‘ Christians ” in “‘ harmonizing 
the Scripture statements,” and to help in clearing up “‘ such seem- 
ing discrepancies in the sacred writers” as he thinks he has shown 
to exist. Our readers, we doubt not, will unite with us in award- 
ing the merit of a kind intention; and also in the opinion that the 
overture of our author is quite unnecessary. 

That our author did not believe that this passage taught a bodily 
resurrection is shown by the fact, that he labors to make it, 
if not a quotation from, yet at least a parallel to, Dan. 12, 2, 
which, though the “ phraseology is somewhat varied, the general 
identity of import,” he says, ‘‘is obvious.” ‘To know what this text 
does teach, according to Professor Bush’s exposition, we have only 
to turn back to his labored exegesis of the place in Daniel, and read, 
on page 140, that the “awaking from the dead, announced by Daniel, 
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points mainly to a spiritual and not a corporeal resurrection.” This 
passage, then, which “seems to be explicitly” uttering the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, is, after all, ‘to be considered as having 
simply re-echoed the announcement” of the earlier prophet, “with- 
out professing to give any other additional light respecting it than 
what concerned the divine agent by whom it.was to be effected.” 

A little critical attention to “this passage,” and the context, will 
show that our author was right in his judgment of it, when he . 
penned the first sentence of his critique upon it, and admitted that 
‘‘it is undoubtedly the strongest passage in the New Testament 
in favor of the common view of the resurrection.” And moreover 
we think it will also show that it not only encounters, but utterly 
sweeps away, the “cumulative mass of evidence built upon rational 
and philosophical grounds,” in favor of his ‘‘ developed” psychical 
body at or before death. If our readers will take their Testament 
and turn to John v, and read verses 24, 25, they will have before 
them an announcement of a spiritual resurrection, that is, a resur- 
rection of the soul. For, although Oavdrov in verse 24, and vexgo? in 
verse 25, are the terms used to signify death and the dead, yet they are 
also the terms which are employed to express the idea intended to be 
conveyed by the phrase “‘ spiritual death.” The original meaning 
is retained in this use of the words, but a moral application is given 
to them, so that they express the sinfulness, and its consequences, 
of man in his natural state. An example of the use of the former 
term may be found in 1 John iii, 14, where it is said, “We know that 
we have passed from death (@avdrov) unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” A corresponding use of the latter word may be 
seen in Eph. ii, 1: “ And you hath he quickened, who were dead 
(vexpov¢) in trespasses and sins.” ‘This use of these terms is very 
common in the New Testament. 

But will the passage in question bear this construction? Can there 
be a figurative sense enforced upon it at all? Enforced it must be 
if it “yield this sense” in any manner whatever. We think we 
may say, unhesitatingly, that pvqueloy is never used in the New 
Testament in a sense corresponding with the figurative appli- 
cation of the words Oavdéro¢ and vexpoi. In Matt viii, 28, where 
the word occurs in the plural form, it is rendered “ tombs.” 
See also chap. xxvii, 60. But in John xx, 1, uvqueiov is rendered 
“‘ sepulchre.” And we have failed to find it used in the New Tes- 
tament in any sense differing from the most natural and obvious 
import which is given to it in the texts here cited. Our readers 
will perceive that its proper etymological meaning is strongly 
retained in the use of the term in these places; namely, a memo- 
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rial, monument, or tomb, which to a great extent was a remem- 
brancer. How then is it possible that the predicted resurrection, 
in the text under consideration, can be a spiritual resurrection ? 
This is not being saved or delivered from the xpiovv, of verse 24, 
(which, by the by, reflects the legal sense in which Oayvdrov is to 
be understood,) but a resurrection of the entombed.dead; of those 
‘‘who are in the Graves.” Could our Saviour have used more 
explicit language to assert the great fact of a future general resur- 
rection? We see not how it could have been possible. And how 
Professor Bush could have given it the construction he has we 
cannot imagine, unless, indeed, he was driven to such extremes by 
the force of the evidence which he attempts to resist. 

We must now conclude our remarks upon this ingenious, but, 
as we believe, specious book. We do not feel it necessary to pur- 
sue any further his exposition of ‘“‘ particular passages.” For if the 
remaining ones afford no better proof of our author’s theory than 
the one we have just examined, (and in our judgment they do not,) 
our readers, we think, will have very little, if any, apprehension 
for the safety of their strong!y-cherished “hope of a resurrection 
from the dead.” And especially will they feel confident of this, if 
they think, as we do, that the arguments of our author against the 
bodily resurrection are wholly insufficient to disprove this fact so 
fundamental to any important view of the resurrection of mankind. 

Our author is not the first who has attempted to go beyond the 
precincts of revelation, and failed to illumine the inscrutable future 
with the feeble flame of reason and philosophy. But, from one 
of such various reading, versatility of talent, and philological acute- 
ness, as we esteem our author to be, the Christian church had a 
right to expect, that instead of these high endowments being em- 
ployed to dethrone the truth and power of revelation, they would 
have been used to rescue it from any reputed scandal which 
skepticism has attempted to fasten upon it. The divine Scriptures 
have been charged with an ambiguity which admitted of their 
being applied in proof of almost any dogma or theory that human 
ingenuity can produce. And with weak minds, the conclusion, 
that 2f God had given a revelation to man, it would have been in 
, such terms as that there could have been no doubts resting upon 
its meaning; and that it is shown by the conflicting uses of the 
Bible that it cannot be a book from God; has been used to annoy, 
confound, and sink them in the depths of infidel darkness. We 
were not a little surprised, therefore, indeed we were deeply 
afflicted, when, upon the perusal of the volume before us, we saw 
given the. elements of a wider currency to this reproach upon the 
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sacred Scriptures, under the sanction of one whom, if we had not 
been permitted to esteem as a friend, we nevertheless could admire 
for his great ability and worth. Not to admit the validity of this 
objection against the truth and integrity of the Bible, still we must 
concede that we have nowhere met with a stronger justification of 
it, than is furnished in the mode of argumentation employed in this 
treatise upon the resurrection. Whether the fundamental idea 
which is developed in this book germinated in his own prolific - 
fancy, or whether it was suggested by the “theory” of “‘ Sweden- 
borg,” with which our author admits a “ substantial identity,” we 
know not; nor is it of any considerable importance to know this. 
For it is not the naked “theory” from which we apprehend that 
the danger will arise, in the circulation of this book, so much as 
from the ratiocination by which it is attempted to be supported. 
On page 238 the professor says: “That without acceding to the 
full extent tothe canons of interpretation adopted in the accommoda- 
tzon school of Semler and others in Germany, we may still admit that 
the principle is to be in some degree recognized in the didactic 
procedures of Christ and the apostles.” If Professor Bush has 
given us a sample in this treatise of the results arising from the 
application of the principles of ‘‘the accommodation school,” only 
in ‘‘some degree,” our readers will be able to judge what would 
be the fruit of the application of the “canons” of ‘“ Semler and 
others in Germany,” when applied in their “full extent.” For if 
a fact so palpable as is the resurrection of the body of Jesus Christ 
—a fact, which, since the memorable morning of its occurrence 
until this hour, has been continuously and almost universally be- 
lieved—a fact so undeniably essential to the truth and integrity of 
the Christian religion; indeed, that fact which has been to the 
hopes of every Christian as the ‘“‘mountain of the Lord ;”—if such a 
fact, under the influence of the principles of interpretation employed 
by the ‘‘ accommodation school,” and that, too, when applied only 
in “some degree,” is made to fade away to mere appearances, pray 
what. would become of our gospel if these rules were applied 
without restraint? And then, too, when language, than which we 
cannot imagine words to be more explicit, nor to have been uttered 
with greater absoluteness in regard to their application, than is that 
of John v, 28, 29, in relation to the general resurrection of man- 
kind, is made, by the violence of the construction which is put 
upon it, to only “seem” to speak what the most natural sense of 
the.words would lead us to suppose was meant by them,—what, 
we ask again, are we to conclude respecting the canons of inter- 
pretation to which they have been subjected, in order to make out 
Vout. V.—13 
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this alledged verbal deception? Whether these are the legitimate 
results of the “‘canons” of that “school,” we shall not attempt to 
decide ; but the results arise in the course of our author’s attempts 
to disprove the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, and the argument 
for the support of his view of a “psychical body developed at 
death.” They are at all events, then, chargeable upon his theory 
of the resurrection; and as this is the product of his reason and 
philosophy, rather than the fruit of the teachings of the Bible, ‘as 
understood in its literal import,” they may be deemed as pretty 
conclusive proof of the impotency of reason and philosophy to un- 
lock to us the unknowable secrets of the future. The New Tes- 
tament formally announces the doctrine of the resurrection “ of all 
that are in the graves,” but it does not inform us “how the dead 
are raised up or with what bodies they come,” otherwise than in 
this general sense, that they are sown natural bodies, and are 
raised spiritual bodies. This is the amount of our information 
upon the subject. 

Whoever, then, shall substitute the mere deductions of philo- 
sophy for revelation is chargeable with an act of the highest folly : 
and whoever shall subject the authoritative teachings of revelation 
to, and make our knowledge of their meaning depend upon, philo- 
sophical speculations, is not, in our judgment, less guilty of pre- 
sumption. O. 

New-York, 1845. 


















Art. II.—1. General View of the Geology of Scripture. By 
Gerorce FairHoime, Esq. 
2. Scripture and Geology. By Rev. Pys Smits, D.D. 


Tue problem of the world’s origin is one under which philo- 
sophy has been staggering for nearly four thousand years. But 
what has been the result of its toilsome lucubrations, its indefati- 
gable effort to search out and reveal the primeval history of this 
mundane system? Have philosophers been able to thread its mazes, 
and to pour the light of discovery and of science upon the darkness 
that has ever brooded over the birth of nature ; or does this problem 
still remain unsolved—the crux philosophorum of the world? Solu- 
tions have, indeed, been numerous as the ages through which the 
problem has stood ; but it may justly be added,—various as are the 
ever-changing phases of man and nature. Human language was 
not more utterly confounded in the scenes of the Babel confusion, 
13* 
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than is human science before this more durable Babe] tower—the 
problem of the world’s origin. 

One tells us that the origin of all things is in air; another, that it 
is in fire; another places it in water; and still another, in earth. 
One tells us that the universe has existed from eternity; another, 
that matter is eternal,—but that the present order of the universe 
has been brought about by the slow operation of physical causes— 
a thing supposed to be by no means incredible, especially when 
these causes have had millions of ages assigned for the sphere of 
their operations. It must, however, be confessed that these little 
physici, though it took them so long to perfect the system of nature, 
nevertheless possessed not a little’ mechanical skill and plastic 
energy. Alas for them! They must all have perished about six 
thousand years ago; for since that period the world has given but 
few evidences of their existence. And, indeed, it has been getting 
so sadly out of repair, both morally and physically, that according 
to certain modern philosophers, it is soon to pause in its course, to 
receive “extensive and thorough repairs.” But admitting that the 
“laws of nature are immutable,” and therefore that ‘ physical 
causes” do not die, a curious problem arises for solution, viz.—lf 
no sensible progress has been made in the beauty and perfection 
of nature, notwithstanding the unceasing operation of these phy- 
sical causes, for the past six thousand years; how long did it take 
them to bring it to that degree of perfection and beauty it then pos- 
sessed—when the eye of intelligence first beheld its glories—glo- 
ries which caused the morning stars to sing together and the sons 
of God to shout for joy—and when the first*record was entered 
upon its history ? 

But, just here, old Chaos and Night, personages that figure largely 
and sustain important functions in the earlier philosophy of man, how- 
ever much they may want for respect now-a-days when philosophy 
has become “full grown,” slip in a claim that disturbs greatly the 
quietude of our ancient physicz in their claims to the earth’s pater- 
nity. We are, indeed, to consider them not exactly physical, but 
rather mythological, causes. Aristotle* says, “The Theologi affirm 
that all things were born from night; the Physici, that all things 
were mingled together.” But the Orphean fragments bid us “ sing 
of Night, the father of gods and men,—Night, the genitor of all 


* Aristotle very curiously remarks concerning the animal creation :—‘ If men 
and animals have sprung from the earth, they must either have crawled out 
as worms, or come out of eggs.”—De Gen. An., (ascribed to Aristotle.) 

+ Metamorphoses. 
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things.” Here, then, we have the problem of the world’s origin 
solved ; nor are vouchers for its paternity wanting.* But still there 
might be some question whether the earth’s genesis could philoso- 
phically be assigned to old Night exclusively. What philosophy 
has left obscure, drama has elucidated. It was, perhaps, natural, 
that philosophers, whose minds were accustomed to seek for unity 
rather than duality, (according to the most approved parlance of 
modern philosophy,) should rest upon the stronger cause, the pri- 
mum mobile, and thereby forget the claims of the mother, when, 
indeed, the mater-familias is as indispensable as the pater-familias. 
But Aristophanes good-naturedly supplies the deficiency, and by 
so much is philosophy indebted to drama. “First of all, was 
chaos and night, dark Erebus and gloomy Tartarus. There was 
no earth, nor air, nor heaven, till obscure night, by the power of the 
wind upon the wide Erebus, brought forth an egg.”¢ Still, it may 
be safely granted, this system is not perfect (what production of 
man is perfect ?) as it hardly gives us to understand whether the earth 
is to remain an egg 2m perpetuam, or is yet to be hatched. But 
this imperfection results no doubt from the “modesty of true 
science.” ‘The sage philosophers, from whose brains this system 
was evoked, were undoubtedly reluctant to take a single step be- 
yond the point to which the true Baconian method of induction 
would lead them. 

Had they been initiated into all the mysteries of modern science 
and art, had they been only apprised of the wonderful application 
of steam to hatching, they would no longer have doubted but that 
the earth would some day crack its shell and not remain an “ egg” 
for ever. Thus, their theory would not have been left to limp its 
way down through all time, nor would the earth have been con- 
demned to remain for ever an egg, simply because chaos, the old 
hen that laid it, had died. 

One tells us that the earth was made by an intelligent designing 
cause ;{ another, that it made itself.§ One tells us that God made 


* Mr. Ellis, in his Polynesian Researches, says that “‘the Otaheitans be- 
lieve that their principal deities were born of night, and that darkness was the 
origin of all things.”—See vol. ii, p. 191, &c. 

t Drama of the Birds. 

t Socrates says to Enthydemes, “Since you cannot behold the form of the 
gods, let these, their works which you see, suffice you. Adore the gods for 
them, and think that in them they show themselves to you.” | 

§ Kepler assigns vital powers to the globe; mountains are its organs of respi- 
ration, and scists its secreting organs. Also, its elementary atoms possess 
instinct and will. 
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the universe ;* another, that the universe is God. One denies that 
the earth was ever formed, or that it has anything more than an 
ideal existence. Such is the class who negate existence to every- 
thing except ideas—affirming that, though entities in themselves, 
ideas have no corresponding reality without. Idealism—that ideal- 
ism which supersedes the problem of nature’s origin by denying 
the existence of a material universe—has laid the foundation of its 
empire upon the mighty assemblage of ideas; but to these ideas 
no position in space can be given, and no period in time can be 
assigned,—like the atoms of Epicurus, they are left to “dance 
about in emptiness.” Philosophers, sound and true, no doubt, 
idealism has had. The celebrated Pyrrhus penetrated so deeply 
into its occult mysteries, and became so fully convinced of the non- 
existence of a material world, as to give no credit to his senses, 
even when they warned him of approaching danger. David Hume 
appears also, sometimes, to have adopted the same transcendental 
faith. The former, it must be confessed, unfortunately and to the 
great scandal of his philosophy, had a momentary forgetfulness of 
his theory when, enraged at his cook for burning his roast of beef, 
he pursued him with his spit in hand even into the market. We 
will not question the claims of the latter to science ; but he seems 
also to have had a lapsus in his philosophy, when he willed to a 
fellow-chip a dozen of claret and a pack of cards. We will not, 
however, undertake to invalidate the Berkeleyan philosophy; nor 
will we say that the idea of beef well cooked, and of claret and 
cards, are not as essential to zdealists, as their corresponding realities 
are to realists. 

The Mosaic account of creation, which one might think was at 
least tolerably explicit, has also been contorted to adapt it to the 
various hypotheses and theories with which sophists have thought 
it necessary that they should afflict the world. Indeed, it has been 
worked up into so many phases by philosophic theologians, that it 
has become somewhat difficult to determine what is really nar- 
rated in the first chapter of Genesis; unless the inquirer is hap- 
pily ignorant of the geologico-theological expositions with which 
it has been encumbered, and especially of the endless theories 
which reduce these transactions to a chaos of difficulty and doubt. 
Should the old patriarch of history and philosophy revisit our earth, 
and, through the glasses of some critics and commentators, read the 
history his own hand had ‘penned in the early infancy of our race, 


* It was a splendid conception of Plato, and one worthy of a more advanced 
age in philosophy—“ De: Artem, vel Artificosum Dei Organon.” 
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it is quite clear that he would have some difficulty in discovering 
its identity, if he were not absolutely led into the error of supposing 
that the whole transaction had reference to some other system or 
planet. 

To the simple reader, uninitiated into the mysteries of philoso- 
phical speculation and metaphysical criticism, this chapter seems 
to be a plain, unvarnished narration of facts. Poor soul! he has 
never yet comprehended to what profound depths human science 
has penetrated, nor to what refined speculations it has given birth. 
That which, to his uninitiated understanding, seemed to be a plain 
narration of facts, under the magic influence of criticism has been 
transformed into a splendid mythos, invented by Moses to wean 
the children of Israel from the pantheistic idolatry into which they 
had fallen in Egypt. This, if we may credit our venerable theo- 
logical critics, was the masterpiece of Moses,—“ a fiction contrived 
with great wisdom, dressed up in the garb of history, and adapted 
to the shallow intellects of a rude and barbarous nation.”* It is 
well known that the ancient Egyptians were so profuse im their 
objects of worship, as justly to subject themselves to the lampoon- 


ing of the satyrical poet :— 


**O sanctas gentes, quibus hec nascuntur in hortis lumina!” 


For the productions of the earth, leeks, onions, and radishes; also 
the whole variety of the animal creation, whether on or above the 
earth, or in the sea; and the sun, moon, and stars, were all trans- 
formed by the magic lamp of human credulity into gods and 
goddesses, so that of this comfortable commodity there was no 
scarcity. Most justly did Bossuet remark concerning the gods of 
Egypt,— Tout étoit Dieu, excepté Dieu méme. 

Here, then, we have the reason why Moses invented this fable, 
and passed it off upon the “ shallow intellects” of his followers, to 
the great perplexity of the critical world. Skillfully did he do his 
work. We hardly know which to admire most, the profound wis- 
dom of his contrivance, or the skill and ingenuity with which he 
has executed it: for what could be more effective in weaning man 
from his pantheistic idolatry than to reveal to him a universal God 
—a creator of his gods? Idolatry must have been fixed, indeed, in 
its channel, not to be diverted by so broad, deep, and inviting a 
sluice-way as was here dug out by Moses. 

But this is not the only theory that has poured its radiance upon 
this difficult subject—a subject rendered difficult and encumbered 


* See Geddes’ “Critical Remarks” on Genesis. 
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by the trappings of “learned criticism,” which have been thrown 
profusely over it. Moses is not exactly accused of writing a fiction, 
but of allegorizing when he narrates the work of creation. Even 
Josephus says that ‘“‘ Moses, after the seventh day was over, begins 
to talk philosophically ;”* thereby intimating, at least, that the ac- 
count of creation was to be considered as an allegory rather than a 
history. Eusebius, Cyril and others of “the fathers,” also find it 
necessary to apologize for the Mosaic account of creation, by inti- | 
mating that he did not design it as a philosophical account of crea- 
tion, but as an allegory to teach that the universe was created by 
God. Philo is still more energetic; for he declares it to be a 
‘‘ piece of rustic simplicity” to imagine that God was employed six 
days in the creation of the world. Now, this disposition to do 
away with the force of the Mosaic history, by turning it into an 
allegory, need not have been referred to only as an idle speculation 
peculiar to a darker age than ours, had we not too much reason to 
believe that our own age has been more or less tinctured with the 
same speculation. We need not travel into the province of geolo- 
gical speculations, where, by universal consent, fancy has been 
permitted to run riot with reason—we need not, indeed, travel out 
of the legitimate province of theology to find minds that have been 
smitten by this mania. 

But our allegorical theory is not without its difficulties; for though 
it may change the ground of the difficulty, it can never elucidate 
the fact. A fabulous creation involves the idea of a fabulous world 
created ; and the whole system of duties and morals, based upon 
this primary and original fable, are resolved into a skillful congeries 
of fables. Now, Moses has not informed us where the fabulous 
ends, and the historical begins; nor has he the ingenuousness 
to acknowledge any part of it to be allegorical, but the whole is 
presented in the style and with the air of a plain matter-of-fact his- 
tory. Those who believe that Moses could thus palm off upon the 
** shallow intellects” of his followers a fable as a matter of grave 
and important history,—and that it was done too under the direc- 
tion and by the inspiration of God,—must be deeply tinctured with 
the sentiment that “‘ the end sanctifies the means.” Admit a theory 
of such monstrous absurdity, attach to Moses and his divine Guide 
a narration so discordant with facts, and you affect not merely the 
question of the time and manner of the earth’s origin, but you make, 
at one and the same time, a broad infraction upon the doctrine of 
inspiration. You make it questionable whether that which is given 
by inspiration from God is to be credited or not; for if He has 


* Antiquities of the Jews, b. i, ch. i, § 2. 
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inspired one man to palm off a fable for a fact upon the people, he 
may inspire another to palm off fiction for truth. 

But admitting our allegorical interpretation—that Moses really 
intended his account of creation only as an allegory—still there are 
difficulties in the way; nor do critics who start from this point 
seem to pursue their subsequent journey very harmoniously to- 
gether. For as Moses does not give the point at which the alle- 
gory terminates and the history begins, each critic has done it for 
himself, just as his fancy dictated. Accordingly, some terminate it 
when creation was completed; others include “the fall ;” and others 
include the entire five books written by Moses.* Thus Moses is 
exhibited as a novel-writer, though one of the highest order—the 
Bulwer of Israel! Absurd as may seem this conclusion, and harshly 
as it may grate upon the ears of some, yet, for ourselves, we con- 
fess that we have our partialities for this latter class of fabulists. If 
Moses commenced with fable and ran into fact, it is but rational 
to conclude that the ending of the fable and the beginning of the 
history would have had some marks of discrimination ; unless, like 
the “iron mixed with miry clay” in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, the 
fable and the fact are blended together. 

But, again, there are more serious objections to this allegorical 
theory. The Bible, though its parts were written by different 
authors, at different times and under different circumstances, ex- 
hibits a most perfect harmony in its minute details as well as in its 
general scope and design. We must then suppose that the authors 
of its subsequent parts, especially if we admit their inspiration, 
possessed greater facilities for a right understanding, and are more 
authoritative expounders of the true intent and meaning of the pre- 
ceding, than the hyper-critic in philology, or the dogmatical geolo- 
gist, however deeply he may be read in nature’s primeval fossil 
records. Let us turn, then, to see what light subsequent revelations 
will throw upon the Mosaic record of creation. It may be proper, 
however, to remark in passing, that if the “six days” in which the 
work of creation was performed were “allegorical” days, or “ pe- 
riods of indeterminate length,” then the “ sabbath” on which God 

#*rested,” and which he “hallowed,” must also have been an alle- 
gorical sabbath, or a period of indeterminate length—either of which 
suppositions would nullify its design and use. But let us turn to 
the exposition of this subject afterward given by God himself, and 
see if the allegorical construction of our philosophers will not im- 
pair the general doctrine of inspiration. Now, when the “ten com- 


* See Horne’s Introduction. 
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mandments,” that sublime summary of the laws of the moral uni- 
verse, were given, Jehovah himself asserts the creation of the world 
in six days and the rest on the seventh, as a reason why the sab- 
bath should be everywhere observed by man.* Here it should be 
observed, the text admits of no “ allegorical” sense and no “periods 
of indeterminate length;” because “six days” are specified, and the 
length of the day had been determined long before, and was now 
universally understood. If, then, the term ‘‘ days” was not used in 
its commonly-received sense in this passage—a sense obviously 
designed to be impressed upon the mind—we can hardly reconcile 
its use to the immutable truthfulness of Jehovah, as there must 
appear a deliberate design to deceive the children of Israel, and 
not them only, but the whole’human race; forthe observance of the 
sabbath was designed to be universal and perpetual. If the Mo- 
saic account of the creation, then, is to be considered an allegory, 
the delivering of the law must also be considered of the same 
character ; it can harmonize with the legend of creation in no other 
point of view ; and if this be admitted, those sublime precepts, that 
mighty condensation of the code of immutable morality, is trans- 
formed into a mere rhetorical flourish to give flavor to a fiction. 
Instead of an eternal code of morality, the Almighty has here woven 
a garland to deck an allegory. 

The sacred writers often refer to the account of creation, and 
uniformly as a veritable record of actual events. Our Saviour and 
his apostles also allude to it in the same manner; hence, if it were 
not true, they must have been deceived, or were guilty of deceiving.t 

Now we protest against this summary way of “laying the spec- 
tre,” conjured up by hyper-critics from the Mosaic account of the 
creation. If we cannot fully comprehend so stupendous a work, 
let us remember its miraculous character as well as its magnitude, 
and also the fact that it is but a brief outline that is given us by the 
inspired historian, not so much designed to gratify scientific curi- 
osity as to give us some of the primary data concerning the world’s 
origin. Or, if the developments of science should seem to be con- 
tradictory to the Bible narrative, let us not be hasty in subjecting 


* “ Remember the sabbath-day to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work: but the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work. . . . For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: 
wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, and hallowed it.” Exodus xx, 8-11. 

t Among other allusions to the earliest scenes in the Mosaic narrative, found 
in the New Testament, the following are worthy of notice :—Matt. xix, 4; 
1 Cor. xi, 9; xv, 45; 2 Cor. iv, 6; xi, 3; 1 Tim. ii, 13, 14. 
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the Sacred Word to the vice of “ Biblical criticism,” in order to 
screw out a “‘construction” that will quadrate with the present 
phase of science ; but calmly bear the “insinuations of the modest 
learned,” and the contemptuous sneers of the dogmatist, whose 
brain has become the receptacle of a partial fact, and patiently, yet 
confidently expect, that science, of itself, will yet develop some 
new phase that shall harmonize every seeming contradiction, and 
clear away every difficulty. Let science push its inquiries far and 
wide, let it dive deep into the occult mysteries of creation,—reve- 
lation has nothing to fear. If from the turbid waters of science a 
mist arise to obscure its brightness, its lustre shall dazzle the more 
when that mist has passed away. But to endeavor, by any process 
of criticism, to veer our interpretations of the Bible so that they 
may quadrate with the partial facts of science, discovers a lamenta- 
ble want of faith, or a contemptible pliability and indecision. The 
man, who has been haunted by some ghost-like spectre, may quiet 
himself with the assurance that it was only the excited conception 
of a disordered brain. But to leap over the problem of creation by 
pronouncing the whole history a mythos, appears to us strikingly 
absurd, unless we level down the whole Bible to a continuous 
series of mythi; since the narrative of creation is everywhere 
blended with the frame-work of the Sacred Word, and is, in fact, 
the very corner-stone on which the superstructure was afterward 
reared. 

The conclusion, then, to which we seem led, is, that the Mosaic 
account of the creation is neither enigmatical nor allegorical,— 
neither a fiction nor a fable; that Moses was not a novel-writer, 
but a veritable historian. Hither are we carried bythe Divine Word, 
and here must we rest, till science (‘falsely so called”) has achieved 
the signal exploit of exalting itself above the truth. 

Against this conclusion, skepticism has arrayed itself with all its 
native virulence and illiberality, and the professed defenders of the 
truth have too often cowered beneath its insolent bravado. What 
labors have not the modern school of infidels undertaken to inva- 
lidate and bring into contempt the Mosaic account of creation ! 
Heathen traditions have been consulted ; the chronological records 
of the East, extending through many thousand years anterior to the 
creation, have been brought forward; ancient astronomical calcu- 
lations, whose dates were fixed long before sun, or moon, or stars, 
began their courses in the heavens, have been sought out; obscure 
hieroglyphics, inscribed on time-enduring obelisks, have been tor- 
tured to make them confess something inimical to the Christian 
religion; and lastly, the bowels of the earth have been penetrated, 
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and nature forced to give up the secrets of her birth, lest, per- 
chance, she had secreted something in her bosom which might give 
the lie to her Author. All these arguments have, in turn, been 
brought forward and insisted upon with a pertinacity and dogged- 
ness well befitting infidelity. But—mark the result—even heathen 
tradition has turned against the enemies of the Lord. The boasted 
chronological and astronomical records have been dissipated by the 
light of investigation; and though these modern priests of Baal — 
have worshiped, from morn till eve, before the altars of pagan 
obelisks, yet no fire from heaven consumed their unholy offering, 
and no voice from God responded to their prayers. And even 
nature’s bosom, which is ever true to itself, has not been found to 
contain those secrets so eagerly sought by the enemies of revealed 
truth. The science of geology, it is true, was for a long time the 
strong-hold of infidelity ; but truth has bearded the lion in his den, 
and wrested from him his prey. In fact, along the frontiers of every 
science, infidelity has planted its standard and raised its bulwarks 
against Christianity; but as scientific knowledge has advanced, as its 
facts and principles have been more widely comprehended and more 
fully understood, it has been obliged to surrender one strong-hold 
after another, till no place is left on which it can rest—except in 
the regions of wild conjecture and speculative philosophy. 

There may, indeed, be some miserable ghost of a skeptic, whose 
shade still wanders on this side of the Styx, who still strives to 
infuse vital energy into the defunct cavils which the skepticism 
of a former age has produced ; but such efforts will be for ever vain 
and abortive. ‘‘ Infidelity,” says Sharon Turner, “is one of the 
characters of the human mind, which, from the days of paradise to 
our own, has never wholly left it; and till our knowledge is greatly 
multiplied, will, perhaps, not be universally extinguished, because 
it is the champion of matter against mind, of body against spirit, 
of the senses against reason, of passion against duty, of self-interest 
against self-government, of dissatisfaction against content, of the 
present against the future, of the little that is known against all 
that is unknown, of our limited experience against boundless pos- 
sibility."* We may then expect that the formula of skepticism, 
perhaps in new and varying forms, will be propounded to every 
succeeding generation. That formula, however, seems to have 
become stereotyped, since science has been compelled to receive 
the loathsome form of skepticism to its fraternal embrace. Its 
“key note,” which is followed by sundry “variations,” is, “ There 


* Sacred History of the World. 
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are historical and geological facts wholly irreconcilable with the 
Mosaic account of creation ; for science has demonstrated, and his- 
tory has added its testimony to the demonstration, that the world 
and the present order of things have existed for thousands of ages ; 
hence, the Mosaic chronology must be incorrect, or the generally- 
received interpretation of it must be wrong.” This, then, is the 
great question at issue, if, indeed, its issue be not already closed 
against infidelity, between skepticism and religion—the problem 
of the world’s origin. 

We should, however, premise that in speaking of the creation, 
we refer to the establishment of the present order of things, and not 
to the origin of the gross material of our globe; for neither revela- 
tion nor science makes us acquainted with the precise period when 
the creating fiat called it into being. “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth ;” but how many ages elapsed 
after its creation till it was fitted up for the residence of man, we 
will not undertake to say. But with regard to the period when the 
present order of things was established,—when the Almighty set a 
compass upon the face of the great deep, when he established the 
clouds above, and strengthened the fountains of the deep, when he 
gave to the sea its firm decree, when he appointed the foundations 
of the earth, and made his delights with the sons of men,*—all 
revelation and all science, when properly understood, agree in 
placing not far from four thousand years anterior to the Chris- 
tian ‘era. 

The scene of creation, as well as of revelation, opens with an 
exhibition worthy of a God, and well calculated to fill the mind with 
veneration and awe: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” Was ever a conception more sublime, or a descrip- 
tion more complete? The imagination at once beholds the gather- 
ing of the rough materials for the formation of a universe—shape- 
less and void at first, but it needed only a new exertion of creating 
energy, and the wild chaos is reduced to order, harmony, and 
beauty. The mighty ocean, teeming with its myriads of living 
creatures, settles back into its bed, and rolls its harmless waves 
upon the surrounding shores. The darkness that had vaulted the 
face of nature flees away before those larger and lesser lights 
which are placed in the firmament above. The face of nature 
bursts upon the sight, clothed in all the loveliness of virgin 
spring, and enlivened by the thousand voices of a new and more 
wondrous creation; all the bright retinue of worlds, “the host of 


* Proverbs. 
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heaven,” begin to traverse their ceaseless rounds through the vast 
circles of the universe. Who can contemplate so sublime a spec- 
tacle without feeling his spirit glow with adoring and reverential 
wonder! What is there in all the discoveries of science, or in all 
the revelations of infidel philosophy, that can make so powerful an 
appeal to the more elevated and sublime feelings of our nature! 
Compared with this sublime spectacle, how insipid does that phi- 
losophy become, which would form a universe by the slow and | 
devious operation of natural causes, through the long lapse of in- 
numerable ages !* How utterly revolting that infidelity which can 
discover no other origin of the glorious frame-work of nature than 
the chance convolutions of atoms ! 

The science of geology has been the arena of extravagant spe- 
culation, as well as of the wildest and most discordant theories. 
Indeed, the mania for world-making has, in a peculiar manner, been 
the besetting sin of geologists,—each one feeling himself bound to 
tell how and when the world was formed; and with too many, it 
has seemed an object of paramount importance that the world be 
so originated as to exclude the Creator. But we may at least hope 
that a brighter day has begun to dawn even in geological science, 
and that this passion for world-making is dying away. Men will, 
after awhile, become wearied with mere idle speculation—inviting 
as may appear its fields in the distance, they will sooner or later be 
discovered to be barren and fruitless, and the human mind will, by 
its own spiritual wants, be driven back to the homely truth it once 
discarded for the alluring fiction decked in a more gaudy but less 
substantial garb. Truth is not fixed in the centre of the orbit around 
which the human mind ceases not to circle, but in one of the foct; 
whence it is apparent that however great may be its digression, 
however elliptical the orbit on which it may shoot out, it will by and 


: * M. Boubée, in his Geologie Populaire, affirms that “though the world is 
not eternal, it is nevertheless very ancient ; it cannot be less than three hun- 
dred thousand years old.” M’Culloch, in speaking of the formation of a series 
of the oldest sandstone in the bed of a Scottish lake, says,—‘‘ No sound geolo- 
gist will accuse a computer of exceeding, if he allows six hundred thousand - 
years for the production of this series alone.” This, let it be remembered, was 
the time required to form a single series only three thousand feet deep, while 
geologists claim to have demonstrated the existence of successive strata to the 
depth of sixty miles; but when the earth’s age has been computed by this data, 
the calculation is still incomplete, since “ successive strata” undoubtedly exist 
to a greater depth, if not to its very centre. M’Culloch discovers his own 
incredulity when he closes by saying, “ But let the reader supply the figures, 
which it is useless to exhibit, since they cannot be true.” These data would 
make the earth over sixty millions of years old. 
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by return to the same point. We need not doubt, then, the ulti- 
mate triumph of truth. Burnished by the conflict of a thousand 
minds, it shall at length come forth from the vast accumulations 
of alloy, to be dimmed and clouded no more. What glorious truth, 
what mighty principle is there, that has not been thus wrought and 
rewrought in the vast laboratory of mind, before it has acquired a 
consistency impervious to the doubt of the skeptic, an elevation too 
high to be dimmed by the vapors and fogs of human reason, and 
a permanency too confirmed to be shaken by any mental or moral 
revolution! 

But, to return to the speculations of geologists,—the problem of 
creation is said to be, ‘‘ Matter and motion given, to form a world.” 
In the solution of this great problem, geologists have exhibited 
every variety of discordant and contradictory opinion; and yet each 
has clad his own bantling in a coat of mail that would seem to bid 
defiance to the bolts of a thousand Joves. ‘Theory dashes against 
theory in wild confusion, and “fact” meets its counter “fact” in 
fearful contest. Here may be found the real ‘‘ Kilkenny cats”—no 
spurious half-way breed, I assure you, but the real “‘ Simon-pure ;” 
for though they have again and again devoured each other, they 
have never so much as abated their eternal din and clatter. Now, 
as to the most approved method of world-making, whether Wer- 
nerian, Huttonian, Neptunian, or Plutonian, &c., we will not 
undertake to say. Were we called upon to solve the above pro- 
blem, that is, were we a geologist and going to make a world, we 
have serious doubts whether we should not find some difficulty in 
the exclusive application of either, and might, perhaps, be driven 
to the necessity of laying each under contribution. If, then, prac- 
tical and theoretical geologists agree so little among themselves; 
if their theories are so contradictory—while each in turn is forced 
to give way to its successor—what are we to infer, what can we 
infer, but that observation is yet too little extended and geological 
knowledge too limited, while its facts are in too crude a state, to 
warrant such comprehensive inductions as are sometimes made; or, 
indeed, to lay the foundation of any infallible “‘ general rule” for 
world-making ** We do not mean to undervalue the science of 


* « Buffon was one of those who began the extravagant chronology of the earth, 
by his gratuitous fancy that the earth had been a fiery comet, or red-hot splin- 
ter of the sun, which he calculated would take twenty thousand or thirty thou- 
sand years to cool. This unfounded imagination was soon adopted and rea- 
soned upon as a fact; and it soon became fashionable to discountenance the 
Mosaic chronology, in order that these groundless dreams might. be substituted 
instead.”—Sharon Turner’s Sacred History, vol. ii, p. 271. 
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geology. There are few sciences that possess deeper interest, or 
have stronger claims upon our attention. But we would restrict 
it, as we would every other science, to its own legitimate province. 
What we protest against, is the founding of important principles 
and conclusions upon loose analogies, or upon facts partially deve- 
loped and imperfectly understood. ‘These premature theories, 
however, are not without their use, and perhaps subserve import- 
ant purposes in the progress of science. We cannot doubt that 
the rival theories of Werner and Hutton awoke and stimulated a 
spirit of investigation, and called forth discussions, that have event- 
uated in greatly increasing the amount of geological knowledge, 
and also contributed largely to its present certainty and precision. 

Our propensity to reduce everything within the limits of some 
theory will also be checked, by remembering that critical exami- 
nation of geological phenomena has extended as yet over but a 
comparatively small portion of the earth, and penetrated to but a 
very inconsiderable depth beneath its surface.* On this point Mr. 
Fairholme very justly remarks, ‘‘ When we have reduced to their 
true and proper scale those objects on the earth’s surface which 
we consider greatest ; and when we further consider that the theo- 
ries of philosophy, on the formation of the whole earth, are formed 
on a view of the minute portions of its diameter to which we have 
access, these portions not being more than, at the very utmost, five 
miles in height,t and, by analogy, five in depth,} out of eight thou- 
sand miles; how trifling does the theorist appear with his cabinets 
of minerals on which his theories are founded! Let him cast his 
mind’s eye along the diameter of a section of the globe, and say 
if he is justified in forming theories of the mode of first formations 
on so slight a view of its mere surface.”§ 


* The dogmatism of geologists is equally striking with their flagrant viola- 
tion of sound inductive philosophy. ‘M. Boubée, in his Popular Geology, not 
only claims that the world is three hundred thousand years old, but has even 
given us the classification of this time into four periods, with the duration of each. 
(1.) The primitive state of the globe when the atmosphere was all on fire, from 
which it gradually cooled, sixty thousand. (2.) The first appearance of organized 
beings, plants, and aquatic animals ; the formation of beds of coal, the extinc- 
tion and successive creation of organized beings, two hundred thousand. 
(3.) The appearance of land animals, increasing progression of the organic king- 
doms, and decrease of the inorganic, thirty thousand. (4.) The fourth period, its 
beginning marked by the universal deluge; immediately after which appears 
man, eight thousand. This period has, probably, just commenced. 

t The height of the highest mountains. 
t The estimated depth of the ocean. 
§ Geology of Scripture, pp. 36-7. 
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Sharon Turner, after alluding to the extravagant notions of M. 
Boubée, whom he declares to be ‘a geologist of real talent,” goes 
on to say, ‘I do not press this theory peculiarly against this gen- 
tleman, because he has done no more than imitate many scientific 
predecessors, who have indulged in such dreams; I merely adduce 
him as one of the latest of those able men who have done so, to 
show with what inveteracy ideas of this sort cling to the human 
mind when they have once gained an admission into it. Their long 
retention shows that no talents and no science will lead us to a per- 
ception of the true chronology of our globe; and that we must 
either receive it from the sacred authority which has declared it to 
us, or abandon our minds to all the wild and baseless theories 
which individual excitement may invent and propagate, without 
any one having greater probability or better foundation than another. 
Without this superior guide, human speculations on this point only 
lead us into a chaos of undigested dreams and conflicting hypo- 
theses ; for whenever fact is deserted, or cannot be had for the 
deciding appeal, no one thinks another’s conjectures to be prefera- 
ble to his own.”* As a further illustration of the same proposition, 
this learned and excellent author narrates the following circum- 
stance: ‘One author inferred from the appearances in the mines 
of Elba, that they had been worked forty thousand years ago. 
Another, after examining the same thing, reduces this time to five 
thousand years. Thus the eyes and judgment of one saw, in the 
same natural circumstances, only what five thousand years could 
have accomplished, while those of the other inferred that forty 
thousand years were requisite to produce them. All the speculative 
conclusions of the extravagant duration of the earth, from the con- 
sideration of the nature and remains of its rocky beds and their 
organic fossils, are precisely of this character. The assumed 
period is made large or small, according to the fancy of the indi- 
vidual who theorizes upon them; and yet what stronger demon- 
stration can we have that such conjectures have no real foundation 
at all, when very different periods are thought to be equally inferable 
from the same phenomena? Such contrary deductions by men of 
abilities.and science from the same natural facts, seem to me to be 
satisfactory evidence that these phenomena, though they truly mark 
the succession, give no evidence at all of the chronology of the 
deposits and formations.”t 

In the judgment of all sound and candid minds, the wild extrava- 
gancies and conflicting conclusions of those who have made the 


* Sacred History, vol. ii, p. 270. t Ibid, p. 271. 
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partially-explored geological phenomena the sole data on which 
they have formed their theories concerning the chronology of the 
globe, must greatly weaken the force of those theories; and fur- 
nish us, at least, presumptive evidence of the inadequacy of these 
data to such comprehensive conclusions. And yet, we believe that 
the human mind here, as it does everywhere, through the wild chaos 
of theory and extravagant speculation, progresses toward truth. 
Geologists are now pretty generally agreed on at least three very » 
important points, viz. (1.) That the earth is not eternal.* (2.) That 
the human race has not existed more than six or seven thousand 
years.t (3.) That the earth underwent a general deluge in some 
period not remotely distant from the first origin of the human race. 
These are important concessions of science. They are no faint 
indications that light shall yet arise out of darkness; that when 
geological phenomena shall be better understood, and the mind is 
capable of contemplating them, not through the medium of an 
imagination highly excited and extravagant in its frenzy, but as 
facts of science and observation, they will be found to harmonize 
with, and perfectly authenticate, the Mosaic record. How greatly 
would this desirable consummation be hastened, would geologists 
restrict themselves to the proper and legitimate sphere of geologi- 
cal science, and attempt merely the solution of the real problem 
before them! That problem, we humbly conceive, has been mis- 
taken by too many. It is not, “‘ Matter and motion given, to form 
a world ;” nor is it, “‘ Nothing given, to tell how God formed the 
world ;” but simply, “‘ The world given, to trace out the changes 
which natural causes have produced on its surface.” To us, it ap- 
pears that if we would place this simple problem before us, and 
patiently and perseveringly labor for its solution, we should be, in 
the end, driven to no extravagant theory to account for the earth's 
origin, and to no uncounted ages to explain the existing phenomena 


* Even M. Boubée, extravagant as are his notions of the earth’s chronology, 
yet declares that “‘ the world is not eternal.”—P. 7. 

t “ Every authentic observation that has been accumulated up to the present 
moment, has convincingly corroborated the conclusion that the human species 
are subsequent to the last of the catastrophes that has laid bare our continent.” 
—Prelim. Obs., Cuv. on Fos. Bones. 

Broughiart also in substance states, that the last geognostic period, during 
which the crust of the earth has been in a state of repose, and at the begin- 
ning of which the race of man originated, occurred at least four thousand 
years ago. : 

M. Boubée also asserts “ that man has only six or seven thousand years of 
antiquity on the globe.” 


Vor. V.—14 
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of its surface. We have read with some care the speculations of 
various geologists, and witnessed some of the phenomena on which 
their reasoning has been founded ; but we have not yet seen reason 
to doubt, though we might not be able to explain every distinct 
phenomenon, that all the appearances on the surface of the earth, 
and upon which the theories of philosophy have been founded, 
may, when fully understood, be accounted for and referred to one 
or more of the following general causes for their origin—1. The 
creation. 2. The formation of a bed for the primitive sea, with 
the natural causes acting within that sea for upward of sixteen 
centuries. 3. 'The deluge, in which the bed of the antediluvian sea 
was raised up and became the postdiluvian earth. 4. The natural 
causes now in operation, in connection with those known to have 
been in operation since the deluge, or for upward of four thousand 
years.* We cannot now enter upon the discussion of this ques- 
tion; but it appears to us, that if the first three facts be admitted— 
and they are facts strongly attested by geological observation—we 
need look no further than to them, taken in connection with natu- 
ral causes known to be, or to have been, in operation, to fill out our 
geological formula; but deny them, and we are thrown back upon 
natural causes, molecules, atoms, and chaos, there to dance to the 
tune of theory upon their eternal convolutions. 

But our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject further. 
A history of the successive assaults which skepticism has made 
upon revelation and religion would afford matter of interesting and 
profitable reflection. We might be shocked at the daring pre- 
sumption of man, and at the same time humiliated at his igno- 
rance. A more striking commentary upon the short-sightedness 
of human philosophy, and the imperfection of human science, can 
hardly be found in the history of mind. It might seem that the 
temerity of reason, in its endeavors to extinguish reason’s greatest 
luminary, had been sufficiently rebuked. How many fanciful 
theories—how many “ scientific” and “historical ” demonstrations 
have, from time to time, been reared up against revelation and re- 
ligion ; but now—like floating wrecks upon the sea of exploded 
notions—they only remain as so many monuments of human folly, 
and can only provoke a smile at the credulity that could ever have 
yielded assent to them. 

The brief notice of a few illustrations of this point must close 
this article. 

1. The observation of Brydone will furnish us a striking illus- 


* Fairholme’s Geology of Scripture, pp. 24, 25. 
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tration. He noticed, in examining the pit near Aci Reale, seven 
different strata of lava, each overlaid with a rich vegetable soil ; 
now as it required two thousand years for such a soil to be 
formed by the slow process of the decomposition of lava and by 
the vegetable formations, he inferred that this volcano must have 
been in operation at least fourteen thousand years, and probably 
much longer. Following in the train of Brydone, others observed 
in the vicinity of Vesuvius at least twelve different strata, and, rea- 
soning upon the same grounds, inferred that the earth could not 
be less than twenty-four thousand years old. 

The credence given to these wild vagaries is truly astonishing. 
They were alluded to and used, even by learned and scientific 
men, as facts and inferences unquestionable. Sharon Turner says: 
“In my youth, Brydone was used as a leading authority for over- 
turning the Mosaic history.” Thousands were confirmed in their 
skepticism, and imboldened to cast away the Lord. For a time, 
even the great champions of revelation stood aghast, lest infidelity 
had indeed triumphed. But, mark the result. When the town 
of Herculaneum was discovered some years ago, the workmen 
pierced through six strata of lava, each covered by a good vein of 
soil. Now this city was overwhelmed A. D. 96 or 97; conse- 
quently these six complete strata of vegetable soil were formed 
within a period of seventeen hundred years. Hence, the whole 
twelve strata, which are said to have been found in some places, 
may have been formed in a period of less than thirty-four hundred 
years : so that we have no reason to suppose that either Aitna or 
Vesuvius began to pour out their floods of molten lava till nearly 
eight hundred years after the deluge of Moses. The observations 
of M. D’Aubuisson are to the same point. He states that the lava 
of 1157 was covered with twelve inches of vegetable earth pro- 
ceeding from its own decomposition ; while the lava of 1329 was 
covered with eight inches. Hence, by comparing these two dates, 
one hundred and seventy-two years were sufficient for the decom- 
posing of four inches of lava. And yet the same author states 
that at Auvergne, from local or other peculiar causes, several of the 
lavas have not changed in the least.* This fact will demonstrate 
to us that no precise chronological dates can be determined by these 
observations. . 

These conclusions we have been led to, without questioning the 
accuracy of Brydone’s observations. Their accuracy, however, 
seems to be justly questioned by more recent travelers, who are 


* D’Aubuisson, Geognoise. See Dr. Ure, Geol. xivi; also Sacred Hist., 
vol. ii, p. 273. 
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in every respect entitled to credence. Daubeny, in his Geology 
of Sicily, after examining the same pit, says: ‘‘ At all events, Bry- 
done was grossly deceived in imagining that the seven beds of lava, 
seen lying one above another near this spot, have been sufficiently 
decomposed into vegetable mold. The substance which really 
intervenes between the beds is nothing more than a sort of ferru- 
ginous tufa, similar to what would be produced by a shower of 
volcanic ashes, such as often precedes or follows an eruption of 
lava, mixed with mud, or consolidated by rain.”* Hence, it would 
appear that his whole theory was based upon insufficient observa- 
tion, and an entire mistake of the nature of the data on which his 
calculation was based. 

Thus has that, which was once accounted one of the strong 
scientific towers of infidelity, become so completely dilapidated 
that it can only call forth a smile from the passer-by. But its moral 
effects remain. ‘Thousands, perhaps, became confirmed in their 
skepticism ; and when the tardy, though sure, refutation came, 
they had gone where it was not needed, and where it could not 
avail, or, perhaps, if still living in skepticism, never took the trouble 
to examine it, easy and conclusive as itis. ‘To descend the abyss 
is easy ; but the return voyage is attended with labor and difficulty, 
and, alas! few ever attempt it. 

——Facilis descensus Averni : 


Sed revocare gradum, superasque evedere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 





2. The astronomical records of eastern nations, running back 
through many ages, were once appealed to with unbounded confi- 
dence by the enemies of revelation and religion. But all these 
visionary statistics have passed away under the close scrutiny of 
science; and even the sublime science of astronomy has become 
the hand-maid of revelation, and affords some of the strongest 
presumptive evidence in favor of the truth of the Mosaic history. 

But here we have not time to pause : a single example will serve 
for an illustration. The Chinese have recorded in their astro- 
nomical tables a remarkable conjunction of the sun, moon, and 
several of the planets, which, they say, occurred almost at the ear- 
liest dates of their history, and was one of the great and early ob- 
servations of their astronomers, in a record which claimed an anti- 
quity far higher than that of the Bible. There was but one way 
to meet this objection to*the Mosaic chronology, and that was by 
calculating back, and determining, from astronomical data now in 


* See Dr. Ure, &c. 
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the possession of astronomers, when this conjunction actually took 
place. This method was at last happily resorted to; and the cele- 
brated astronomer, Cassini, after immense labor, ascertained that 
such a conjunction actually took place in China, on the 26th day 
of February in the year of the world 1992, or three hundred and 
thirty-six years after the flood. Thus was exploded another “ sci- 
entific objection” to the Mosaic chronology. 

3. It is also well known that several nations of the East have 
laid claims to an antiquity that could not be made to quadrate with 
the chronology of the Sacred. Writings. Indeed, it was not many 
years since this was a common boast and a common triumph of 
infidelity ; but later investigations have thrown such a flood of light 
upon the subject, in vindication of divine truth, that it may be 
doubted whether a man of ordinary reason and information could 
be found, who, however skeptical he might be with regard to reli- 
gious truth, would undertake soberly to vindicate these fabulous 
narratives.* | 

Here we must also restrict ourselves to a single illustration, 
though several, equally to the point, might be given. It is univer- 
sally conceded by those who have devoted attention to the subject, 
and who are competent judges, that no nation has higher claims to 
antiquity than the Celestial Empire. But when we scrutinize its 
claims to almost interminable antiquity, they one by one disappear, 
till that which seemed so formidable against the divine record loses 
all its antagonism, and becomes pliant as a conquered foe. A few 
facts only need be mentioned. The name of their first king sounds 
so much like a corruption of the word Noah, and the length of his 
reign corresponds so nearly with the age of Noah, that we are at 
once almost led to suspect that in the misty legends of their anti- 
quity they have confounded their first king with the Noah of Mo- 
saic history.t This suspicion is further confirmed, when we hear 
them assert that he was “‘ without father,” and remember that Noah 
was the first of the postdiluvian patriarchs—that he preserved 
“seven clean animals to sacrifice to the Great Spirit,” and remem- 
ber that Noah took into the ark clean animals by sevens{—that 


* “Tt is very true that man has only six or seven thousand years of antiquity 
onthe globe. Modern historical researches are now agreed on this point. The 
traditions which seemed to give him a much greater antiquity were founded 
only on imperfect observations.” — Popular Geol., by M. Boubée, Geol. Prof. 
at Paris. 

t Fohi, the Chinese chronologers say, began to reign B. C. 2952. See 
Ane. Frag. This would be in the year of the world 1052: now, Noah was 
born in the year of the world 1056. t See Genesis vii, 2. 
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‘the sky, in his day, fell to the earth, and destroyed the race of 
men,” and then remember the deluge, of which so many memorials 
now remain, and which destroyed every living thing upon the earth 
except those with Noah in the ark. Also, when we hear them 
speak of his mother being encircled with a rainbow, we cannot 
help being reminded of that bow which was to be the pledge to 
Noah and to his posterity that seed-time and harvest should con- 
tinue for ever.* These, and other circumstances recorded in the 
sacred books of the Chinese, confirm the opinion, that these records 
are only “ blotted transcripts of the truth.” 

Another curious circumstance connected with these confessedly- 
ancient records is worthy of notice. They speak of the dynasties 
of gods who reigned in their country, a thousand years each, before 
the “sky fell.” This evidently has reference to the ten genera- 
tions of Moses, that existed before the flood. The discrepancy 
in point of time will not appear too great to be accounted for on 
the supposition that the Chinese, in order to extend the glory of 
these dynasties of superior beings, made each son begin to live 
just when his father died, or, in other words, confounded the age 
with the reign of each.t These records also state that during the 
reign of Yao, [Joshua,] the sun stood so long in the sky that the 
world had well nigh been burned up.{ Now if we look at the date 
given to the reign of Yao, we shall find that it corresponds to that 
of Joshua, the son of Nun.§ With us, the wonder is not that the 


* Genesis ix, 9-17. 

¢ The following table will show the discrepancy between the time claimed 
by the Chinese records for their ten generations, and the aggregate of the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs. 


The Chinese history—10 gods, each 1,000 years, - - 10,000 
1. Adam attained the age of - a - 930 
2. Seth, “ a - - - - - 912 
3. Enos, * ox - - - - - 905 
4. Cainan, “ s - - - - - 910 
5. Mahalaleel, “ “ “eo “ ‘ - 895 : 
6. Jared, - * - - - - - 962° 
7. Enoch, - ” - - - - - 365 
8. Methuselah, “ * - - - - - 969 
9. Lamech, “ “ m ° . is - 7 
10. Noah, a - - - - - - 950 
8,575 
Total difference, 1,425 


t~ The “ Five Volumes,” or the canonical books of the Chinese, are as- 
cribed to Yao and Chun. 
§ See Stackhouse. 
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Chinese history disagrees with the Mosaic history in some essen- 
tial particulars; but that, when handed down by tradition through 
so many ages, it should still retain the general outlines of truth.* 
Thus do we find, that, as science progresses, as the range and 
accuracy of observation are extended, the objections to the sacred 
records,vanish away, and divine truth is vindicated and established.t 
4. We will now content ourselves with putting a simple inquiry 
to the reason and judgment of the reader. If the race of man has 
lived on the earth so much longer than is indicated by the Mosaic 
chronology, and, perhaps, from all eternity, why have we no authen- 
tic history of our race to that effect? and no earlier memorials of its 
existence? Even geology is here at fault, if our race really have 
so great an antiquity; for “it tells us out of its own records,” says 
a learned professor, ‘‘ that man has been but a few years a dweller 
on the earth; for the traces of himself and of his works are con- 
fined to the last monuments of its history. Independently of every 
written testimony, we therefore believe that man, with all his pow- 
ers and appetencies, his marvelous structure, and his fitness for 
the world around him, was called into being within a few thousand 
years of the days in which we live.”{ Mr. Lyell also says: “‘ We 
need not dwell on the proofs of the low antiquity of our species, 
for it is not controverted by any geologist. Indeed, the real diffi- 
culty which we experience consists in tracing back the signs of 
man’s existence on the earth to that comparatively modern period 
when species, now his contemporaries, began to predominate.”§ 
The facts of geology, and the statements of authentic history con- 
cerning the human species, are in perfect agreement. That histo- 
ry runs back for a few thousand years; but beyond that, no ray 
of light springs up to tell us that man then lived. All is involved 
in darkness and silence more impenetrable than that of the grave. 
We may follow backward the current of time for these few thou- 


* The Egyptians also laid claim to an antiquity of myriads of years ; but in 
order that their chronology might harmonize with the number of their kings, 
they made their first kings each reign over 1200 years. The Assyrians, less 
modest in their claims, find it necessary to make their earliest monarchs reign 
over 40,000 years. ‘The Chaldeans, Phenicians, and some other nations, 
make equally extravagant pretensions. See Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. . 
It is astonishing that these extravagant fictions were ever ‘thought worthy of 
a serious refutation. 

¢ Modern Hist. Res. 

ft Professor Sedgwick, Discourse on the Studies of the University. See 
also Godwin against Atheism, sec. 2. 

§ Principles of Geology. 
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sand years; but then we reach its fountain-head, the place where 
its waters first began to flow. Wecan trace not only the first pow- 
erful nations that have appeared on the broad field of empire back 
to their origin; but we can also trace society back to its first for- 
mation, and determine the origin and history of most of the arts 
and sciences. All these date their birth within the allotted time 
of Scripture chronology. ‘These facts, coupled as they are with 
the universal tradition that the earth, and also our race, have had a 
comparatively recent origin—a tradition whose existence and uni- 
versality have never been accounted for on any other supposition 
than that of its being founded in fact—furnish a demonstration in 
favor of the Mosaic history, before which skepticism must stand 
convicted, till, eel-like, it has been able to slip its slimy length 
through the iron grasp of reason and truth. 






















Art. III.—The Philosophy of Christian Morals. By Samve. 
Spautpine, M. A., of the London University. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green & Longman. Black & Co., Edinburgh. 
1843. 


As the above work is the only treatise from the pen of the writer, 
and as this is posthumous, the following extract from the Intro- 
duction seems necessary for the information of our readers :— 


“The author passed his examination at the London Univervity in 
May, 1840. He was highly commended for his proficiency in the 
subjects on which he was examined ; but more especially by the pro- 
fessors of mental and moral philosophy, who strongly recommended 
him to write on these subjects. ‘This recommendation encouraged him 
to write the following work. 

“The attainments of the author were the result of the most intense 
application ; and there is no doubt that the severity of his studies in- 
duced the disease which terminated, at so early a period, his earthly 
career. Shortly after he had obtained his degree, he found it necessary 
to repair to a warmer climate, and accordingly went to Italy, where he 
remained nearly two years. During his residence there he penned 
. this work; it is, however, the result of many years of close investi- 
gation and reflection.” 


It will suffice to add that he returned to England, m the spring 
of 1842, with still more impaired health. With a view to its im- 
provement he was induced as a last remedy to try a sea voyage, 
and sailed for the Cape of Good Hope in September of the same 
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year, where hedied the ensuing January, with great composure, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. In evidence of the estimation in which 
the author held this treatise, written as it was under such peculiar 
circumstances, the editor says, that “‘ almost the last words that he 
uttered were expressive of the gratification it afforded him to think 
that he had lived to finish this work.” 

The two grand questions in moral philosophy are: First, What 
is virtue? Secondly, Whence do we derive our notions of virtue? — 
On no branch of science, reaching, as does moral philosophy, back 
to the days of ancient Grecian philosophers, and extending down 
through all subsequent periods to the present time, has greater 
diversity of opinion obtained than as to the proper answer to these 
questions. ‘The inquiry has become invested with new importance 
since the revival of this science, and the increased interest which 
has been cherished toward it during the past and present cen- 
turies. 

Among moral philosophers we find three classes of writers. We 
classify them according to the form of religion to which they ad- 
hered. First, those ancient philosophers who flourished before the 
Christian era, and whose religion was consequently polytheistical. 
Secondly, those who, though living under the brilliant splendors 
of the gospel, adopted as their religious creed some Utopian form 
of skepticism. Thirdly, those who not only cordially embraced the 
system of revealed religion as contained in the Holy Scriptures, but 
availed themselves, to a greater or less acknowledged extent, 
of their unerring guidance in searching for the truth on the recon- 
dite elements of this science. With regard to the first class of 
ethical writers, who lived, thought, and wrote, without the aid of 
revelation, it is not strange if their notions were both extravagant 
and unfounded. For illustration, take two or three examples. 
Plato, the most famous disciple of Socrates, was the earliest moral 
philosopher whose writings have come down to us. He employed 
his genius in the composition of philosophical dialogues. These 
dialogues or conversations frequently quote, and doubtless often 
allude to, the opinions of predecessors and cotemporaries, whose 
works have perished, and of whose doctrines only some fragments 
are preserved. In these circumstances it must be difficult for the 
most learned and philosophical of his commentators to give a just 
representation of his doctrines, if he really framed and adopted a 
system. ‘These dialogues comprised philosophical, as well as 
ethical discussions. In the latter his object is obvious; it was to 
inspire the love of truth, wisdom, beauty, especially goodness, the 
highest beauty ; and of that supreme and eternal Mind which con- 
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tains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness.* Virtue, 
according to the Aristotelian theory of morals, was the mean between 
two extremes. But it may well be asked, What are the extremes 
on either hand? These must first be fixed before the medium can 
be determined. And all this known, why, it may be asked, is the 
middle line the only line of rectitude? Why is this alone right and 
the extremes wrong? To such inquiries we have no answer. Ac- 
cording to the Stoical system, the system of the school of Zeno, 
virtue consists in living according to nature. But who is to deter- 
mine whether we are to define the terms with a view to the nature 
of things in general, or the nature of man? and if the latter, as be- 
lievers in revealed religion, we might inquire, whether according 
to his original pure and holy nature, or his present lapsed, depraved 
nature. If the latter, as is almost necessarily understood from 
Aristotle’s relation to revealed religion, the thought is monstrous. 
The Epicurean system made virtue to consist in happiness. To 
this term some attach a sensual acceptation. Others understand 
Epicurus to teach, “that a steady course of virtue produces the 
greatest quantum of pleasure and happiness of which human nature 
is capable.” But this describes the office or tendency of virtue 
rather than its nature. Such, then, was the character of ethical 
science under the first class of ethical writers. The true God was 
to them an “unknown” God. And as Dr. Wardlaw justly remarks, 
‘Where there is an unknown God, there must, to a great extent, be 
an unknown law. When wrong conceptions of Deity are enter- 
tained, it is impossible there should be right conceptions of duty. 
Man cannot be right with man, if he is not right with God.” The 
same is predicable of ethical writers of the second class, and almost 
to the same extent, as it would not be a difficult task to show from 
an examination of their respective varying and groundless theories. 
To give the reader some connected view of the unsettled state of 
the question—What is virtue? and the diversity of conflicting opin- 
ions which have obtained among modern as well as ancient ethical 
writers, in addition to the three definitions of virtue already given, 
take the following :—Cudworth, Clarke, and Price, make virtue to 
consist in the fitness of things. Dr. Adam Smith, in his ‘“‘ Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” holds that we judge of the actions of others 
by a direct, and of our own by a reflex, sympathy. If we are con- 
scious of a full sympathy with the emotions of the agent who per- 
forms the action, we pronounce the action right. And with regard 
to our own conduct, we imagine others sympathizing with us, and 


* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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we sympathize with their sympathy, thus reversing the process. 
Next is Hutcheson’s theory of the moral sense, which he makes 
the instrument of determining the moral quality of actions; and 
Brown’s theory of the vivid feeling of approbation ; and the theory 
which makes utility the criterion of virtue or rectitude, as, main- 
tained by Hume and Paley, however much they differed on other 
questions. 

We are now prepared to enter directly upon the examination of 
the theory Mr. Spaulding lays down in the work named at the head 
of this article. In a professedly philosophical treatise we are not 
authorized to look for anything of a purely practical character. 
Our author has a single object in view throughout the entire work. 
To this he directs his undivided attention. In laying down and 
establishing his theory of the philosophy of Christian morals, he 
specifically discards at the very outset the transcendental phildso- 
phy, which ostentatiously pretends to examine the nature of facts— 
to penetrate into the reason, the origin, the end of things—not limit- 
ing itself to the present, but looking back upon the past, wanders 
in the future, and embraces possibility as well as reality. He con- 
fines hiself to that experimental philosophy which studies, examines, 
and describes facts; which takes cognizance of the difference and 
analogy by which they approach or are separated one from another; 
which establishes primitive facts, as primitive ; and derivative, as 
derived, apart from all the systematic views; which aims at precise 
classification, and attempts nothing beyond. It is, moreover, a 
peculiarity of our author as a‘writer—a peculiarity sometimes in- 
dulged almost to a fault—to illustrate the important points which 
he makes and the principles he lays down, by striking examples 
in a clear and full manner. As an illustration of these two modes 
of philosophical investigation, take the following :— 


“To the experimental philosophy belong such inquiries as the fol- 
lowing: What are the changes which take place in nature? What are 
the sensible properties of matter? What are the effects it is capable 
of producing on mankind? What are the laws which regulate the suc- 
cession of our thoughts and feelings? To the transcendental philoso- 
phy belong such questions as these: What is the nature of matter? 

hat are the efficient causes of the changes which take place in na- 
ture? What is the nature of the connection between body and mind? It 
is hardly necessary to add, that answers to questions such as these are 
altogether beyond the power of the human intellect in its present state. 
We have no faculties by which we can acquire a knowledge of the 
nature of either body or mind. It is quite absurd to talk about leaving 
observation and experience, and taking reason only for our guide; for 
if we do so on any subject which involves actual existence, we must 
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reason without premises. Observation and experience are the two 
great sources whence all our knowledge is derived ; we have no other 
data from which we can draw any conclusion respecting either matter 
or mind, and thererfore, transcendental philosophy, whatever it may 
be to other beings, is certainly beyond the sphere of human knowledge. 
For man to attempt to solve the questions it proposes, is just as foolish 
as it would be to attempt to fly without wings. It would be thought 
very strange if any philosopher were to contend that we could see in the 
dark. It ought not to be thought less strange that philosophers should 
be constantly aiming to make discoveries in a region where intellectual 
vision is quite impossible. The experimental philosophy stands in 
direct opposition to that of the transcendental kind in this respect. Its 
objects are entirely within the field of observation. We can assuredly 
know the changes which take place in nature, for they are going on 
every day before our eyes. We can examine the laws which regulate 
the mental phenomena, for we ourselves are the subjects of those 
laws.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


It is our object to give our readers some adequate view of the 
principles maintained by our author. This we cannot better do 
than by giving the following synopsis in the writer’s own language. 
Its comprehensiveness and clearness will compensate for its length. 
The author says :— 


“To assist the reader in understanding the principles we advocate, 
we shall subjoin a list of the principal doctrines which this volume con- 
tains. Our primary notions of virtue or of vice are derived from those 
feelings of moral approbation or moral disapprobation which we expe- 
rience in reviewing the conduct of others. These notions acquire new 
force, and become more distinct, from the emotions which we expe- 
rience in the review of our own conduct. Self moral approbation, or 
remorse, is always the consequence of conformity or non-conformity 
to the dictates of moral obligation. The objects of moral obligation are 
two; the first is, virtue itself; the second is, the mode in which virtue 
ought to display itself in the outward conduct. The great rule of 
action for man is the will of God. This is, in some cases, expressly 
revealed ; in others, it must be inferred from the end or object of the 
virtuous affections themselves, The notion of moral obligation is an 
immediate consequence of the testimony of our moral emotions. By 
the latter we learn that the right to command is an essential element 
of virtue. The right to command necessarily supposes in us the duty 
or obligation to obey. Virtue is a state of mind. It is the object of 
moral approbation. The great object of moral approbation is the prin- 
ciple of benevolence, chosen as the highest and most valuable principle 
in our nature, and possessing, on account of its superiority, the right to 
command and rule over all our faculties, feelings, and affections. For- 
titude, temperance, and all sister virtues, are the necessary consequence 
of the supremacy of benevolence, and may, therefore, be said to be con- 
tained in our notions of virtue. ‘They possess, however, no intrinsic 
value, They derive all their importance from the principle of love. 
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Compassion, natural affection, and all other feelings, so far as they are 
purely pathological, possess no moral value whatever. The exertion 
of voluntary agency is a distinctive mark both of virtue and vice. The 
nature, or rather the moral character, of volition depends entirely on the 
object of our choice. Although, in point of fact, the pathological prin- 
ciple must necessarily operate in the first instance, that is to say, before 
volition has been exerted, yet it is volition which alters the nature of 
the pathological feeling or affection supposed, which confers upon it 
a value which it could not otherwise possess, and which becomes, 
therefore, prospectively, to a certain degree, the reason and object of 
the choice to be made. To express the same idea in different words, 
the object of the virtuous mind’s choice is benevolence as a principle, 
and not the kindness of natural disposition.” —Pp. 24, 25. 


Writers on morals may be distributed into two classes, according 
to their mode of treating the subject, and the sources whence they 
derive their data. This is forcibly expressed by our author. He 


says :— 


“ There is, in the present day, a certain class of writers who, on this 
and similar subjects, would derive all their notions from the Scriptures, 
irrespective of any examination of the human mind; and there is an- 
other class, who would derive all their notions from their examination 
of the human mind, irrespective of any inquiry into the testimony of 
God’s word. ‘These predilections are evidently the result of early and 
often of casual associations. They may be referred to that class of 
delusions which Bacon calls prevalent studies. The theologian has 
chiefly studied the Scriptures; the man of science, the works of nature ; 
and self-love will not allow the neglected subject its relative importance. 
The one is magnified at the expense of the other, and truth is sacrificed 
to both. These prejudices have been the cause of great confusion. 
They have led to mistaken views both in science and in religion. 

“Tt is to be remembered that the Scriptures and the volume of nature 
are equally revelations from God. The information which they convey 
is in some respects the same, in others it is different. The latter con- 
veys to us the existence of the Creator—and, manifesting unity of de- 
sign everywhere, declares the unity of his being. The vastness of the 
material universe shows his omnipotence. The adaptation of various 
means to certain definite ends, and especially the adaptation of external 
nature to the human mind, affords abundant proof of his wisdom and 
love. The unvarying order of nature’s laws evinces the immutability 
of his character. These are the great truths of natural religion. They 
are also’ the basis upon which the former is built: for even when we 
have proved that revelation is from God, unless we have some evidence 
that truth is one of the great attributes of his character, there can be 
no resting-place for the truth of revelation. 

“ As these great truths are written in the volume of nature, to declare 
them formally is not the object of revelation. It would be an error, 
however, on the opposite side, to suppose that revelation had nothing 
to do with them. By the influence of moral evil, these great truths are 
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disregarded—their evidence is unperceived. Revelation calls our 
attention to them, and gives them new and more striking evidence. It 
presents to us the divine Being, not only as our moral governor at the 
present moment, but it gives us a glimpse of his incomprehensible ad- 
ministration in past.and future ages. It evinces the omnipotence of God, 
not in his empire over matter, but in moral and intellectual dominion, 
which he maintains over the minds of his creatures, and portrays the 
attributes of Deity,—his wisdom, justice, and love, in the work of human 
redemption, in deep and crimson characters, with a light and with a 
glory that we shall in vain attempt to find in any other department of 
his works.”—Pp. 5, 6. 


We have already given a synopsis of the doctrines which Mr. 
Spaulding maintains, in his own words. The following extract 
shows what system of mental science he adopts as the basis of his 
philosophy of Christian morals. It is that system which makes 
the human mind exist in certain various states, instead of investing 
it with various distinct faculties. The difference, however, we 
conceive, as to all practical purposes, is rather one of nomenclature 
than anything else; because those philosophers, who, in keeping 
with their theory of mental states, discard the old doctrine of men- 
tal faculties, often find it more convenient, for example, to speak 
of the w2// than of the mind, in the state of volition, and so of other 
faculties compared with states of the mind. But our author will 
best explain himself. He says :— 


“The human mind is a substance capable of existing in various 
states, known by consciousness. They may be divided into three 
classes, as follows: sensations, intellectual states, and emotions. Every 
state of mind is composed of one or more of these elements. 

“Sensations are those states of consciousness which we cannot 
suppose ourselves capable of possessing without a body. Their ante- 
cedent is invariably an affection of some corporeal organ. ‘They serve 
to connect man with the external universe, are the first occasion of 
thought, and part of the great means by which the divine Being prompts 
the mind to pursue that which it supposes good, and urges it to avoid 
that which it deems evil. 

“Our intellectual states are those in which thought is the most pro- 
minent object of contemplation. Their antecedent may be any one of 
the three great divisions of our consciousness. It is impossible to define 
them by words, but every one knows what it is to think, remember, 
compare, generalize, reason, and determine. Their object is truth. By 
their agency man penetrates into the mysteries of his nature,—explores 
the objects around him,-—examines the qualities of matter and of mind,— 
discovers the various relations of things. 

“The emotions are certain vivid feelings which cannot be defined, 
but which every one understands by his consciousness. Every one 
knows what it is to love or hate, rejoice or be sorry, hope or fear. . They 
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are never antecedents to themselves. ‘They must be preceded either by 
a sensation or by an idea. Their object is very similar to that for which 
we have been endued with sensation. The latter, however, has rela- 
tion merely to the preservation and welfare of the body; the former to 
the whole nature of man,—they urge him to the pursuit of everything 
which he may think to be for his advantage,—excite the sluggish in- 
tellect to pursue the best ends by the best means,—quicken the sugges- 
tive powers to adopt new expedients,—stimulate the imagination to 
pour forth its effusions in the most beautiful forms,—unite society in the 
soft ties of friendship and domestic love, and by their respective influ- 
ence, in different constitutions, create all.that variety of pursuit and 
character which is one of the most interesting features of the moral 
world.” —Pp. 19-22. 


Such, then, is the basis of the philosophy of Christian morals 
according to our author. In other words, such is the mental phi- 
losophy of his moral philosophy. In its application to his moral 
theory he holds the following language :— 


“It is from these latter states of consciousness that our notions of 
right and wrong are derived. Every one must be conscious that on 
reviewing certain states of his mind, he has experienced a certain 
vivid feeling,—termed self-approbation or approving conscience ; and 
that on reviewing certain other states of mind, he has experienced a 
different feeling, of a most painful nature,—termed remorse. So in 
considering the conduct of others every one has, at certain times, ex- 
perienced a certain vivid feeling.—termed moral approbation; and again, 
a feeling of an opposite nature,—termed moral disapprobation. There 
is nothing particularly mysterious in this process, for the mind is so 
created and endowed that, when it experiences these emotions, it 
cannot help referring them to some cause; and hence the ideas of right 
and wrong arise, just as it is constituted to receive certain sensations, 
and to refer them to a cause, whence we gain the idea and attain the 
conviction of a material world.”—P. 23. 


On the same principle that certain ideas arise out of certain states 
of sensation or emotion, do our ideas of right and wrong arise out 
of our moral emotions. We mean, for example, by a red, blue, or 
black object, one the sight of which produces in us the respective 
sensations which we thus denominate. Thus we say that ice is 
cold, because through the sense of feeling we receive from it the 
sensation of coldness. Anything ludicrous, frightful, pleasing, or 
melancholy, is so regarded because such objects excite in us these 
sensations. Unreflecting men, it is true, ordinarily spread the 
emotions of their own minds over surrounding objects, and then 
imagine them to possess those qualities which in fact have no real 
existence except in their own consciousness. Than such illusion 
nothing is more common. The vulgar invest obiects with their 
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own emotions. It is the philosopher’s province to explain the prin- 
ciple of philosophy involved in the phenomenon. This, with regard 
to morals, our author has attempted; with how much success the 
reader for himself must determine. He sums up on this point in 
the following language :— 


“The whole process may be thus described. The human mind is so 
constituted, that after it has existed in certain states, it is immediately 
the subject of remorse or self-approbation, moral approbation or disap- 
probation ; just as the body, after existing in certain states, becomes a 
cause of pleasure or pain. “It is also so constituted as to refer these 
results to their cause. The cause which is in the body we call disor- 
der or disorganization. The cause whose existence is in the mind 
we call virtue or vice. In neither case are they known at first except 
as the universal antecedent of succeeding states.”—P. 26. 


The two grand questions in moral philosophy, it will be recol- 
lected, are: 1. What is virtue? 2. Whence do we derive our notions 
respecting virtue? Following the order adopted by our author, we 
have reviewed the principle on which he resolves the second inquiry. 
Leaving the order in which the questions are stated, Mr. Spaulding 
chose to discuss the latter question first. This may seem at first 
sight to betray a little want of system; but we imagine it will be 
found on examination quite as conformable to the natural order. 
He thus states the nature of the first question :— 


“Our knowledge of the various objects around us may be,— 
either of their powers and susceptibilities, or of the elements of 
which they are composed. ‘The first of these is called the know- 
ledge of objects as they exist in time; the second, as they exist in 
space.” —P. 51. 


Most happy in his talent for illustration, he gives us two exam- 
ples; gold, and the atmosphere. Of gold our first perception is, it 
is yellow, next it is hard, fusible at a certain temperature, &c. Such 
is our notion of its susceptibilities and powers. But as to the ques- 
tion, What are its elements? we can only say it is matter, a sub- 
stance distinguished from mind.—Atmospheric air is a fluid, a 
substance capable of great compression, expansion, and rarification. 
It is an important agent in the preservation of life, both animal and 
vegetable. These are some of its susceptibilities. We are also 
acquainted with its elements. It is a compound substance, com- 
posed of two gases, nitrogen and oxygen, in the proportion of four 
to one. Hence we know it as it exists in time and as it ex- 
ists in space. This principle applied to the mind, Mr. Spaulding 
says :— 
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“ Although the mind cannot be literally divided under any circum- 
stances, like a piece of matter, yet we may regard that mental state 
which is termed virtuous in a twofold aspect. It may be asked, for 
example, what are the susceptibilities of virtue, and what are its ele- 
ments? The reply to the former would be a very imperfect answer to 
the question, What is virtue? Imperfect, because it is impossible to com- 
prehend the relations which may hold to the various objects and exist- 
ences in creation, or the value of those relations when discovered. It 
would be esteemed exceedingly strange, if one philosopher were to 
contend that atmospheric air is capable of being condensed ; another, 
that it is a fluid frequently rarified by the sun’s rays; and a third, that 
it is a fluid which supports animal and vegetable life. Strange as this 
would seem, however, it is precisely the error into which some philo- 
sophers have fallen on the subject of morals. Virtue, says one, is 
that which tends to the production of the greatest good, both to indivi- 
duals and to society. No, says another, it is the mean between two 
extremes. A third, it is that which produces in us the feeling of self- 
approbation. It is the felt relation of a certain emotion to its cause. 
These assertions are indeed true. Virtue is useful ; it curbs the excess 
of passion, and is the cause of certain moral emotions. But such asser- 
tions convey a very inadequate answer to the question, What is virtue? 
What we want to know is, not the effects of virtue, but virtue itself. 
We must analyze the various elements of which it is composed, ascer- 
tain the various simple ideas that enter into the complex notion, then, 
when these are found together, there virtue may be found to exist. It 
is precisely similar to the question, What is the cause of fear? or, What 
is the cause of surprise? In all cases this cause is a certain state of the 
mind, just as a certain state of the body is always antecedent to those 
states of the mind which we call sensation.”—-Pp. 53-6. 


Virtue is a state of mind. But, as he elsewhere shows, it is not 
a mere pathological or passive state. Man cannot be virtuous with- 
out volition. He cannot be virtuous without pursuing virtue as an 
end; because this is the only way by which it can be made his 
own. On every other supposition it would be pathological; on 
which ground mere natural affection might be regarded as such. 
But hear him in his own words. He is showing the harmony be- 
tween human depravity and his theory. To this point attention 
will be immediately directed. He says :— 


“It must never be forgotten, that in the human mind there is a patho- 
logical as well as a voluntary department. The mind has been ren- 
dered susceptible of various feelings, in reference to which, under 
certain circumstances, it cannot choose whether it will or will not be- 
come the subject of them; just as much as it has been endowed with 
certain other powers, which it can direct to any object or pursuit, ap- 
plying them or not applying them, as fancy, imagination, or desire of 
any kind may lead. In this respect it resembles the body. Man has 
control over some functions of the body, but over others he has no con- 
trol. The heart does not beat by the will-of man, but by the power 
Vou. V.—15 
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and volition of God. The most important offices in the animal economy 
are not left to the care of man, because that gracious Being who is 
well acquainted with his weakness, knows too well how inadequate 
the creature is to pay attention to the various provisions necessary to 
the performance of the functions of life. He has therefore taken them 
under his own guardianship and control. The case is similar with 
respect to the mind. If, indeed, all our mental states were the sub- 
jects of immediate volition, the fall might have produced that entire 
subversion of the human faculties which some have imagined. Over 
a very large part of our mental state, however, we have no direct con- 
trol. It is not by man’s volition that remorse succeeds a vicious state 
of mind, any more than it is by his volition that the blood circulates in 
his veins.”—Pp. 77-8. 


As to the question, how far the fall has affected the moral con- 


stitution of man, there is a diversity of opinion among moral writers. 


Some proceed on a principle which tends to merge everything into 
theological views. ‘They draw their moral science directly from 
Scripture. That our theory of morals should perfectly harmonize 
with the Scriptures, few, we imagine, will question. But theology 
and moral science should both rest on their own proper basis. 
They are distinct sciences. They should not be blended. Nor 
can they be identified. While it is the province of theology to 
describe the effects of the fall and the divine provision for our re- 
covery from these effects, the fact of the fall and the divine provision 
must be assumed in all correct theories of Christian morals. But 
how far the human mind has been affected by the fall is still the 
question. Dr. Wardlaw, in his work on Christian Ethics, main- 
tains that the fall has so affected the whole nature of man, as to 
render any attempt to discover a correct theory of morals by an 
examination of the human mind entirely fruitless. On the contrary 
our author finds, as he believes, abundant data in the mind itself 
on which to ground his philosophy of Christian morals. And he 
claims for his theory the entire suffrage of Scripture in its favor. 
On the effects of the fall he says :— 


“Tt must be admitted that the fall has had a most injurious effect on 
the successful pursuit of moral subjects. It is very important, however, 
to estimate as far as possible its precise effect, as well as the extent 
of the evil it has induced, since general expressions on such a subject 
can only lead to skepticism. The most obvious effect of the fall, then, 
is to turn men’s minds away from the contemplation of the subject. 
By the fall, man is led to view God as his enemy, and hence turns 
aside from the most delightful of all contemplations, the original dignity 
of his nature, its capacities for virtue, its relationship to God, its powers 
of assimilation to the supreme and infinite Mind.”—Pp. 68-9. 
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The whole is thus summed up in page 82 :— 


“The influence of the fall, then, may be briefly stated thus. It has 
given a bias to the understanding by which it may be perverted ; and 
it has lessened the emotion in every instance, in proportion as the ha- 
bit of sin has been confirmed. Its tendency has been to sear the con- 
science so as to prevent the rise of the emotion, and as our conceptions 
of sin depend on our moral emotions, it has prevented our attaining 
adequate notions of its malignity ; but it has no power to pervert our 
nature to such a degree as to make remorse succeed our consciousness 
of virtue. Its whole effect has been to pervert man’s moral nature so 
far as it depends on his own volition, but it has never perverted, although 
in some few instances it may have effaced, that nature which the divine 
Being has mercifully placed without the limits of man’s control.” 


Such, then, are the views of the author of the philosophy of 
Christian morals on human depravity. Is it not remarkable that 
no cognizance is taken of the Spirit’s influence on the mind as coun- 
teracting human depravity? It may be said, the influence of the 
Holy Spirit is a question which belongs to theology. Granted. 
Why does not depravity also? Is not one as clearly taught in reve- 
lation as the other? Is not one practically as much a matter of 
experience as the other? Admit that conscience is a constitutional 
faculty of the human mind, and has the Holy Spigit less to do in 
enlightening it than depravity in obscuring this instrument of moral 
discrimination? Without the enlightening influences of the Holy 
Spirit we should be in much the same condition morally, as we 
should be naturally without the light of the sun. Man might be 
physically described, and the eye in particular, without viewing 
it as receiving the rays of solar light at all. But the existence of 
light must be assumed to illustrate the adaptation of the organ to 
vision through its medium. As a matter of experience and practice, 
light must always be viewed as present to the eye. Why then 
should the influence of the Spirit be totally excluded from the phi- 
losophy of morals? The above remarks are equally applicable to 
all the existing theories of Christian ethics. 

The following statement may seem highly paradoxical, especially 
in a treatise professing to delineate the philosophy of Christian 
morals. It shows the light in which the writer viewed the science 
of morals at the present time—in an imperfect state. He expresses 
the hope that his work will elicit closer attention and more thorough 
investigation. He says :— 


“In the present state of the science of morals, we do not accurately 
know what virtue is. But we know certain feelings or states of mind 
which are virtuous either in a derived or an independent sense. We 
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know, also, that the practice of those virtuous acts which these virtu- 
ous feelings induce, tends to invigorate the principle from which they 
proceed.”—P. 213. 2 


Mr. Spaulding gives distinguished prominence to voluntary mo- 
tive as an index to the virtuous mind. For a state of mind to be 
virtuous, the motive must be good, and the will must be deter- 
mined under its influence. A bad motive is universally disapproved. 
A good motive or desire is only approved so far as it is capable of 
influencing the will. The motive must not only be good, but it 
must have the ascendency, it must be the object of volition, and 
without these there cannot be avirtuous mind. A mind constantly 
under the control of virtuous affections will determine to act in 
accordance with existing relations. Directed by reason in ascer- 
taining our existing relations, such a mind will always aim to pro- 
mote the happiness of all related beings. Benevolence would be 
the governing motive—love, the ruling principle, “the fulfilling 
of the law.” A mind thus affected will desire to know the rela- 
tions sustained, with a view to a corresponding course of action. 
In our author’s own language :— 


“Light and love, therefore, the two leading characteristics of the 
divine Mind, ought to be the two leading characteristics of every hu- 
man being. Its by the union of these two great principles that man 
will be able to learn the duties which arise out of the various relations 
in which he is placed. It is by the combination of these two great 
elements that human nature is to be carried forward. Religion is to 
be the governing—the supreme power; placing the affections upon God, 
as the great centre, and radiating with quickened energies to all the 
objects of God’s creation. Knowledge and science are to discover in 
what way the affections may display themselves in entire accordance 
with the will of God, as also to guide and direct its impulses. They 
are to rove throughout the creation, find new proofs of the excellence 
of the divine character, and thus rekindle the very fires under whose 
influence they have gone forth.”—P. 125. 


Mr. Spaulding thus resolves all morality into religion—supreme 
love to God, and loving our neighbor as ourselves. He has laid 
down an important principle. Some moral writers make piety con- 
sist in duties done in accordance to our relations to God, and virtue 
in actions performed in accordance to our relations to our fellow- 
men—a distinction without a difference. It is more: it is one of 
the most dangerous errors which ever found its way into any theory 
of Christian morals ; an error, however, utterly discarded by our 
author, as the above extract shows. The following are to the same 
purpose. They are the last with which we shall trouble the reader. 
He says :-— 
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“To suppose love to be the ruling and governing principle in any 
individual, and to suppose him to possess no love to the divine Being 
when the conception of his character has arisen in his mind, is utterly 
impossible. To suppose perfect love to God, and disobedience to his 
commands, carelessness respecting his will, or indifference to man, is 
a contradiction in terms.”—P. 127. 

‘An act of benevolence differs from an act of justice. The first 
seeks to confer a favor, the second to grant a right ; the former desires 
to bestow happiness, the latter to guard and protect that already be- 
stowed.”—P. 194. ° 

“ The love of virtue, therefore, in its highest exercise, is eminently 
the love of God. Virtue, we have seen, is a state of mind. But 
there is one Mind in the universe which is not subject to successive 
states, which “is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” In that 
Mind, therefore, virtue, or the highest moral excellence, must reside, 
essentially, eternally, independently, unchangeably. But no quality 
can exist without a subject. All moral excellence must, therefore, 
ultimately be referred to God. The divine Being is the great centre 
of gravitation in the moral world, just as the sun is the great centre of 
gravitation in the planetary system. Our Saviour, therefore, in direct- 
ing man to God, directs him at once to that point to which all philoso- 
phy must ultimately come in its notions of virtue. He directs him, 
not to a nation, which, although important in its place, is only adapted 
to scientific speculation, but to that Being who is not only the moral 
Governor of the universe, but whose very nature is the moral law of 
the universe.” —P. 262. 

“ But love to the divine Being necessarily excludes the notion of 
any instinctive tendency. There is no natural affection to God, as 
there is in the bosom of the parent to her child. Association does not 
attach us to the Deity, as it does even to our neighborhood or our 
country.” 

“It is the glory of Christianity not only to have directed man to 
God, as the living fountain of all excellence, but to have presented that 
fountain itself, as far as the mysterious union of the human and divine 
natures rendered it possible, under circumstances in which it might 
become a perfect model for the conduct of man in the various relations 
in which he may be placed. In the person of our Saviour perfection 
exists in human nature. Virtue does not only become personified, 
vivid, and concentrated—it becomes humanized—it is made man— 
it addresses itself to our sympathy—it touches our hearts—it shows 
its perfect adaptation to our wants and our nature, as well as its capa- 
bility of sustaining the mind under the most appalling trials. Let it 
not be forgotten that he has left us an example that we should walk in 
his steps. It is only in imitation of his character that human nature 
can find its true centre. It is only in possession of his principles that 
the human mind can attain that peace, and order, and self-possession, 
which are so essentially necessary to the just exercise of all its facul- 
ties. It is only in the exercise of love to God and his fellow-creatures 
that the frail and feeble nature of man, now often agitated in divers 
manners by the troubles and conflicts of life, can find a sublime repose 
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in communion with that Mind whom nothing agitates, and with that Be- 
ing to whom all events are equally foreseen, and who is able and will- 
ing to control the most untoward circumstances to the production of 
our own happiness as well as that of the universe at large. Without 
these principles, genius may exalt itself for a moment, but it cannot be 
kindled at its real source ; it will shine only in a pale and borrowed 
ray; reason may argue and demonstrate, but unless it come to the 
fountain of truth, it will be urged on by powers which will drive it from 
its true orbit, by forces which will cause it to wander in the universe, 
exiled, solitary, and lost; while the emotions, having broken the bonds 
which restrained them within due limits, will exercise a dreadful 
tyranny over those very faculties which they were intended to obey, 
will separate the mind into different combinations and really opposing 
powers, until the soul becomes the theatre of an intestine war that 
will never terminate, and the prey of passions that can never cease to 
agitate and annoy.”—Pp. 269-272. 


Here we take leave of our author. The science of morals, 
which has thus transiently passed under review, is the sublimest 
of all sciences. It is both anterior and ulterior to all others. Other 
sciences are in a sense human; this, divine. It is entitled to 
vastly-increased attention. If this article shall contribute its mite 
to this result, the writer’s object will be gained. 

We said the distinction made between piety and virtue by some 
moral writers is fraught with the greatest danger. We do think 
so. It countenances the very prevalent and popular practical 
error—prevalent because it is popular—dangerous because it is 
practical—that a man may be moral without being religiouns— 
moral merely on the ground of commercial justice—moral, whether 
he “believes in one God or twenty ;” whether he believes in the 
Bible, the Koran, or the Shaster, or in-neither—a “believer in all 
unbelief ”’—moral, without love to God or man; without keeping a 
single command of the moral law. Yet how many take refuge in 
this delusion from the arrows of divine truth sent out from the 
sanctuary! How many on this ground soothe and quiet their con- 
sciences with a false peace! Your efforts to dislodge them from 
this fortress will be fruitless while you admit their definition of 
morality, as is so generally done in the pulpit. Admit the above 
groundless distinction, and you concede the point. It behooves 
the gospel minister to think of this. Let him review the whole 
ground. Let him ask himself, What is morality—not heathen, but 
Christian morality? Will he not find it to be the “‘ keeping of God’s 
commandments ?” thus defined by Christ himself: ‘This is the 
love of God, that we keep his commandments.” In the language 
of another, “ The meaning is, that there is no love of God with- 
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out the keeping of his commandments ; and that there is no keep- 
ing of his commandments without love to God—a statement which 
amounts to the same thing as the othe that there is no religion 
without morality, and that there is no morality without religion. He 
who loves God keeps the commandments in principle ; he who 
keeps the commandments loves God in action. Love is obedience 
in the heart ; obedience is love in the life. Morality, then, is reli- 
gion in practice; religion is morality in principle. It is one of the . 
distinguishing peculiarities of all Bible morality, that it begins with 
God—that it makes godliness its first and fundamental principle. 
The first consmand in the moral code of the Bible is a requisition 
from God: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
&c. Thus God stands first. For him is claimed the throne of the 
heart. The foundation of all morals is laid in devotion. No mo- 
ral principle is there admitted to exist, independent of a primary 
and supreme regard to Deity. No true goodness is acknowledged 
without this. There is no such anomaly to be found there as that 
which meets us so frequently in the nomenclature of the world’s 
morality—a good heart, or a good man, without the principles and 
sentiments of godliness. According to its representations, the re- 
ligious principle is the first principle of all morals—a good heart 
is a heart in which the fear and the love of God reign; and a good 
man, a man of whose life the love and fear of God are the uniform 
regulations. Everything assuming the name of virtue that has not 
these principles for its foundation is there set aside, as coin that 
has not the image and superscription of Heaven, “ reprobate sil- 
ver,” ‘“‘ weighed in the balances, and found wanting.” 





Art. IV.—The Works of the Rev. William Jay, of Argyle Chapel, 
Bath. Comprising Matter not heretofore presented to the 
American Public. In three volumes. Vol. 1. Morning and 
Evening Exercises. Vol. 2. Short Discourses to be read in 
Families—The Christian Contemplated, in a Course of Lec- 
tures—Prayers. Vol. 3. Sermons—Life of Winter—Memoirs 
of John Clark—Charge to the Wife of a Minister,—and The 
Wife’s Advocate. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Wiutiam Jay, the well-known and universally-esteemed and 
beloved preacher of the Independent Church at Bath, in England, 
is one of those striking proofs of the elevating power of the gospel, 
and of the commanding influence of genuine oratory, which are 
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exhibited by divine Providence, to convince us that there is a men- 
tal, and moral, and spiritual nobility, superior to the distinctions 
originating in merely eartMy acquisitions. Brought up in a retired 
hamlet, without any family influence to aid a change of life 
from that obscurity which appeared to envelop him beyond escape, 
with no literary advantages which could encourage a single hope 
of extensive usefulness or elevation, and passing his days in the 
rustic employments common to the menial residents of the Wilt- 
shire Downs, in the vicinity of Salisbury Plain, the youth attained 
nearly sixteen years of age, when the head of the church appointed 
that friend of George Whitefield, Cornelius Winter, to take charge of 
the boy, and to train him up for the service of the sanctuary. If ever, 
in modern times, those ancient dignitaries, Eli and Samuel, were 
imbodied before human view, it was in the example of Cornelius 
Winter, and, as he used familiarly to call him, his ‘Dear Bry.” 
The intercourse between them was so unique, that it seemed to 
partake of the hallowed atmosphere, where, amid the scenes of 
devotion, the rapt attention and excited countenance of the lad first 
arrested the regard of the fervid preacher. Directed by Him who : 
makes all’ things work together for good to them who love God, cf 
Mr. Winter inquired of Mrs. Turner, a Christian woman of great ; 
worth, the name and character of the stripling by whom his feel- 
ings had been so much attracted. From her report, the tutor con- 
cluded that William Jay possessed attributes which ought not to 
be buried in a husbandman’s toil, or a shepherd’s watchfulness— 
and that he developed “ gifts” which should not be circumscribed g 
within the limited meeting for social prayer and lay exhortation. : 
Therefore, Mr. Winter called the youth away from his humble 
sphere to the theological school, where a few young men had been 
collected, that under Mr. Winter’s instruction and supervision they 
might be formed for usefulness in the church of Christ. The 
“happiness and harmony” of the course of life, in domestic so- 
ciety, which prevailed among them, Mr. Winter, at a late period 
of his mortal sojourn, delineated in the poet’s beautiful and melo- 
dious strains :— 

















“The day glides swiftly o’er their head, 
Made up of innocence and love, 
And soft and silent as the shade, 
Their nightly minutes gently move.” 3 


To those earliest years of his career, Mr. Jay, in a recent anno- 
tation upon the life of his beloved patron and paternal friend and 
tutor, adverts in a manner so impressive and replete with instruction, 
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after the lapse of nearly sixty years, that the memorial is too pre- 
cious and characteristic to be omitted. 

Retracing his biographical representation of Cornelius Winter, 
Mr. Jay expressed his wish that he could convey his deeply-felt 


“ conviction of the unspeakable advantage and importance pf an amia- 
ble and eminent example, especially, when, from relation or circumstances, 
it will often be called to mind. If, in a long life, he has been preserved 
from falls and indiscretions, and if he has been enabled to pursue, as a 
Christian and as a minister, a course in any degree useful, he owes it 
more, under God, to his keeping the image of this individual, Cornelius 
Winter, before his mind, than to any other instrumental cause. In his 
perplexities, he thought how Winter would advise him—in his dan- 
gers, how he would caution him—in his trials, how he would cheer 
him—how in his difficulties he would encourage him—how in every 
backwardness he would stimulate—and in any laudable effort, how he 
would approve. Thus, though dead, he has still been speaking; ‘and 
the author’s prayer is, that, by this memorial,* he may continue to speak— 
and not in vain !” 


It is worthy of remembrance, that the above undesigned but edi- 
fying eulogy was written nearly thirty-five years after the death of 
Mr. Winter; and more than half a century after their domestic fel- 
lowship had ceased. This fact alone would give a peculiar charm 
to the religious writings of a man so taught, so directed, and so 
blessed. . 

We return to William Jay at Marlborough. One of Mr. Win- 
ter’s profound convictions was this—that it was essential to culti- 
vate that grand qualification for the ministry of the gospel, which 
is included in the apostolic phrase—“ apt To TEACH.” Mr. Win- 
ter’s own acquaintance with the middling class of society, and 
especially his long and intimate familiarity with George Whitefield 
and his peerless labors, had satisfied him, that “‘ PREACHING THE 
WORD” was the indispensable quality of an efficient minister of the 
gospel—and that with Christian experience, and a clear view of 
evangelical doctrines, and a devout, trustful reliance upon the Spirit 
of truth, an assembly of ‘‘the common people” might be edified, 
even by very juvenile speakers. 

Around Marlborough, at the eastern end of Salisbury Plain, were. 
many small villages and hamlets, amid which the “gospel trumpet’s 
joyful sound” had never probably reverberated since August 24, 
1662, the day which marked the expulsion of the two thousand 
Nonconformist ministers from the pulpits of the parish church 
edifices. Mr. Winter himself constantly peregrinated among those 


* Memoirs of the late Cornelius Winter, with a Selection of Letters, com- 
prised in this edition of the ‘“ Works of William Jay.” 
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desolate places, the large majority of the inhabitants of which were 
unable to read or write, living as ‘sheep without a shepherd,” 
until he could obtain a house for stated public worship, and a little 
congregation to hear the word of life. When he was strengthened 
by the young Christians who resided with him, as soon as he 
deemed it ‘advisable, he sent those juniors to occupy his post in 
rotation ; thus facilitating their expositions of revealed truth, and 
enlarging the circle of their missionary labors. In this work, Wil- 
liam Jay was early called to partake. Before he was sixteen years 
of age, and with the appearance only of a ruddy rustic lad, Mr. 
Winter, as it has since been demonstrated, justly appreciating his 
mental capacity and his oratorical ability, appointed his adopted 
son to go round among the villagers, and to pray for their spiritual 
welfare, and to tell them of “‘the wonders of the cross on which 
the Saviour bled and died!” It is still in traditionary record, if not in 
the actual remembrance of some aged living survivors of that period, 
how utterly astonished were the villagers assembled at their usual 
place, when Mr. Winter first put forward the ‘‘ Boy PREACHER,” as 
he was denominated, to pray and announce the “good tidings of 
great joy.” The tutor was not disappointed in his judgment and 
anticipation—and the youth was animated and encouraged, until 
all the country round was filled with astonishment at the eloquent 
Jad,” while they listened with rapture to his musical voice and 
more enchanting evangelism. 

The testimony of his sterling endowments was too powerful and 
wide-spread to be extinguished, until at length the increasing use- 
fulness and popularity of the boy-like orator attracted the regard 
of that peculiarly-distinguished servant of Christ Jesus, RowLanp 
Hit.; who, with his usual promptitude and decision, resolved to 
transfer the wonder of Wiltshire rustics to Surry Chapel—there 
to impress the citizens of London with novel specimens of evan- 
gelical harmony and power, stamped with youthful raciness and 
the experience of mature wisdom. . That was the trying or sifting 
time of William Jay’s character and principles. Not more than 
two or three years previous he had been a village rustic, “ alike 
unknowing and unknown.” Under the tuition and influential ex- 
ample of Cornelius Winter, and encircled by the villagers around 
Marlborough, he had preserved all the native simplicity and fresh- 
ness of his original course, only strengthened and beautified—but 
what might be the consequence of trusting a country boy to the 
imposing array of Surry Chapel, with its auditory of four thousand 
persons ; and to the temptations of that applause which would 
attend him? Nevertheless, Winter knew that he jeoparded not 
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the future usefulness of his protegé by the exposure. The melli- 
fluous intonations of voice which had charmed the uncultivated 
yeomanry of Wiltshire, absolutely enraptured the polished assem- 
blies of the metropolis; and the aptness of Jay’s illustrative imagery, 
the clearness of his Scriptural theology, and all that harmony of 
evangelical doctrine, amplified experience, and strict practical 
requirement, which is included in the epithet, “‘ pure religion and 
undefiled,” all of which ever have been the distinctive features of 
his pulpit oratory, delighted the Christians of all ranks—and grati- 
fied Rowland Hill beyond measure. Yet a greater contrast can 
scarcely be conceived than that which existed between the occa- 
sional electric flashes and strokes of the preacher at Surry Chapel, 
and the steady light and warmth of the Marlborough student—and 
it powerfully develops the versatility of mankind, that ordinarily, 
the Christians who were agitated by Rowland Hill’s vigorous 
assaults and impassioned eloquence, were equally edified with 
the less suddenly-exciting impression, but the lasting effect of the 
deep-toned fervor and sincerity, and artless eloquence, with which 
the junior theologian from “‘ Winter’s college” enforced “the glo- 
rious gospel of the ever-blessed God.” What a difference for a 
youth at nineteen years of age! He had exchanged the fellowship 
of Christian devotion in a hovel on the Wiltshire Downs for the 
spacious edifices and crowded assemblies of the British metropolis. 
Instead of walking in coarse shoes amid the natural paths made on 
the Salisbury Plain, he was driven about in chariots. For the 
coarse fare and humble abodes around Tisbury, and the White 
Horse, and the Saxon Mounds, he was encircled with the palaces 
and the splendor of the Thorntons, the Webbers, the Hills, and 
Wilberforce. More than all, the youthful preacher had to with- 
stand the witchery of a myriad of young women of all ranks and 
charms, who would have been delighted to be called by the name 
of the popular favorite. 

The term, to which his visit to London was limited, having 
expired, and the fiery ordeal being ended, the young evangelist 
returned to the residence of his preceptor. With ineffable delight 
and gratitude tothe Preserver of men, Winter instantly perceived, 
that not a London-spoiled clerical coxcomb had condescended, for 
form’s sake, to pay his exterior respect to the patron to whom he 
was indebted, but that he received his own “dear Billy,” with all 
his simplicity, and tenderness, and humility, unabated. Since 
then, fifty-five years ago, William Jay has been commingled with 
nearly “all that earth calls good and great;” and nothing can so 
powerfully attest his intellectual grandeur and his moral dignity, 
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as the fact, that in all the elements of his original character as they 
were developed to the perspicacious discernment of Cornelius 
Winter, sixty years ago, the renowned author of the “‘ Morning 
and Evening Exercises,” and of the “ Christian Contemplated,” 
is the identical William Jay who was called from the rustic cot- 
tage to Winter’s domicil. 

After his first visit to London, he continued to preach wherever di- 
vine Providence directed, until, by the death of Mr. Tuppin, the Inde- 
pendent Church, who met for public worship in Argyle-street, Bath, 
required a minister. The cause of Christ among them had become 
very low; and it was of great importance, in selecting a pastor, to 
have a preacher who could collect an auditory, and also counteract 
the baneful preponderance of the church and state irreligion around 
them. With the exception of London and Bristol, at that period, 
the ‘‘bishop’s see,” as the residence of the state prelate is named, 
was notorious for enmity to all devotion and “ practical piety,” 
except that which was encircled by the cathedral and its ecclesias- 
tical dependencies. The prelate, the dean, the archdeacons, the 
prebendaries, the canons, the chancelor, and the chapter, with 
their immense revenue, patronage, and power, exercised almost 
unbounded sway; and, with few exceptions, displayed their per- 
secuting spirit against all who had Christianity enough to acknow- 
ledge the Lord Jesus Christ as head of the church, instead of the 
earthly civil potentate. ‘That predominance was fully exhibited at 
Bath. On account of its medicinal waters, that city is the resort, 
for several months of the year, of the debilitated aristocracy, with 
_ their numerous associates, dependents, and friends—all of whom 
nominally were of the “ parliamentary religion,” and exclusively 
associated with the state ecclesiastical confederacy. ‘Tradesmen 
of all classes, and manufacturers, and mechanics who live entirely 
by those spendthrifts, were obliged to conform to their exactions ; 
and not only avowedly to belong to the Establishment, but also to 
oppose and revile every follower of Christ who could not be con- 
vinced that the apostles Peter, and James, and Paul, and John, 
were entitled ‘ most reverend fathers in God ;” and that they read 
dull, prosy, ethical essays, crowned with a mitré, and robed in a 
Babylonish gown, and scarf, and lawn sleeves! From that cause, 
with other actively-opposing impediments, Mr. Tuppin’s ministry 
at Bath had been partially unfruitful; and the score of surviving 
members found themselves in the situation delineated by the pro- 
phet Amos :—“ By whom shall Jacob arise? for he is small.” In 
that perplexity, “being then known and not unpopular”—for Mr. 
Jay had preached nearly a thousand sermons before he was twenty- 
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one years of age—Cornelius Winter, Rowland Hill, John Thornton, 
and Wilberforce, with the ministers of the neighboring Independent 
churches, and what had probably a more weighty impression, Mr. 
Tuppin’s solicitation, when dying, that Mr. Jay would be his suc- 
cessor, all combined to urge his residence as an Independent min- 
ister in Bath. His resistance to the temptations of London at a 
prior period, and his unshaken identity while preaching for a year 
at Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel at the Hot Wells, near Bristol, unaf- 
fected and unchanged by the whirlpool of fashion, and folly, and 
splendor that encircled him, convinced his friends, that through 
divine grace he would not be contaminated by the seductions, even of 
Bath worldliness and of Bath corruption. Those brethren believed 
that Mr. Jay’s previously-ascertained consistency might rebuke the 
dissipation of the giddy and gay throngs of ‘‘the city famed for 
cures ;” and that.his Christian, dignified simplicity would efficiently 
contrast with the gorgeous prodigality of the pampered nobles and 
magnates—and that his pulpit oratory would attract the thoughtless, 
perishing sinners, who never heard the gospel, “as the truth is in 
Jesus,” mumbled forth by the prosing readers of semi-heathen 
ethics in the Bath cathedral, and the parish churches. The result 
proved that Mr. Jay was guided by Providence; for powerful in- 
deed must have been the attraction of the then small and humble 
edifice, which could gather. within its walls, not only the titled 
secular grandees, but Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Hannah More and 
her sisters, the Thorntons, and Wilberforce; and, as was well un- 
derstood, not only Beilby Porteus, the prelate of London, but also 
other dignitaries of the Establishment, wrapped up so as not to be 
recognized, mixed with the worshiping assembly on the Lord’s 
day evening in Argyle Chapel, there to hear all the words of life; 
without controversy, in tones of sensibility, and with a lucid force- 
fulness which had never been witnessed in either of the Gothic 
— that had been wrested from the domain of Babylon the 

reat. 

One paragraph of instruction from Wilberforce to his friend, the 
** boy preacher,” written just after his ordination in January 30th, 
1791, is a high testimonial to the Christian qualifications of that 
philanthropist. Having exhorted Mr. Jay to be very explicit in 
his public announcement of revealed truth, as it respected the doc- 
trines of “‘ Christ and him crucified,” and to glory in ‘nothing, “save 
only the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ ;” that renowned friend of 
humanity added,—“ You are a debtor both to Greeks and to Bar- 
barians. Constder the situation in which you stand—not another 
minister in Bath whom any of the poor, wretched upper classes 
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are likely to hear, who preaches the gospel! They come, perhaps, 
to your chapel. They never heard the word of life before. They 
never may have another opportunity. Pity tuEm! Above all others 
they deserve to be pitied. I, alas! have been more acquainted with 
them than you ; and thereby am the more impressed with the sense 
of their wretched ignorance in spiritual things.” 

A short period only elapsed before the small one had become so 
strong a nation, that the church were obliged to “ enlarge the place 
of their tent, to stretch forth the curtains of their habitations, 
to lengthen their cords, and strengthen their stakes.” They con- 
tinued under the divine auspices to “ break forth on the right hand 
and on the left,” until the ancient prediction was literally accom- 
plished. The spacious Argyle Chapel could not be additionally 
crammed, after the third or fourth amplifying change. ‘To extend 
its walls was not feasible; therefore, they sent forth their “seed 
to inherit the Gentiles, and make the desolate city to be inhabited,” — 
for the other Christians in Bath, who now enjoy “the communion of 
saints” as Independent churches with the brethren of Argyle 
Chapel, are those who virtually were obliged to seek another “place 
for the Lord,” where they might invoke his mercy and chant his 
hallelujahs ; because the old evangelical ‘‘ homestead” could not 
contain the increasingly-numerous “household of faith.” 

One circumstance, which occurred a few years after Mr. Jay’s 
settlement at Bath, contains such exemplary instruction, and so stri- 
kingly develops the prominent attributes of his official course, that 
it must be recorded. Mr. Jay ever acted under the remembrance 
of Wilberforce’s advice, already quoted; and from the transparent 
simplicity of his character, and the unaffected Christian correctness 
of his manners, he was equally at home in the palace-like mansions 
of the opulent, as among the humble class amid whom he was 
reared. Hence, one great object with him was this: not to dimi- 
nish the impression which, by divine assistance, he made in the 
pulpit, by any acts, even in connection with the church,-which 
should repel the haughty worldling, and the ignorant bigot of the 
‘‘ parliamentary religion,” from the devotions and truth exhibited 
in Argyle Chapel. 

At that period, about seven years after Mr. Jay was permanently 
stationed at Bath, a sabbath school—by the whole mass of the British 
“churchmen,” that is, the people who were continually shouting 
“‘church and king !” while they never entered the parish building, 
and habitually violated all the laws of the first table of the deca- 
logue, and lived in indecorum, as having no hope and without God 
in the world”—by all that class, a sabbath school was denounced 
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as a monster of Jacobinism, and a nursery of the most atrocious 
wickedness. In the city of Bath, probably not one person antici- 
pated that such a noble and capacious outlet for children, by which 
they might escape “ from sin’s old yoke and Satan’s chain,” would 
ever be established among them. But the Lord chose “the weak 
things of the world to confound the things which are mighty.” Two 
young women “‘in their teens,” belonging to the congregation, pity- 
ing the little girls whom they encountered on the Lord’s day and 
at other times, wandering. about in their ignorance and wretched- 
ness, resolved, if possible, to amend their mental, moral, and social 
condition. With this design, they requested the permission of the 
deacons of the church, and the sanction and co-operation of Mr. 
Jay, that they might occupy the vestry-room of Argyle Chapel, on 
the Lord’s day afternoon, as there was not any public worship at 
that season; and there to instruct any girls whom they could eol- 
lect for that purpose. Mr. Jay, fearing the consequences of so 
direct an assault upon the junior portion of those: who were living 
in darkness, gave to the proposition his decided veto. But the 
two Marys, that “‘highly-favored” name, knowing that “one thing 
is needful,” and having themselves ‘chosen the good part which 
shall not be taken from” them, were not disconcerted, either by 
the timid indecision of the church officers, or by the more resolute 
negative of the watchful shepherd. They argued with one, ap- 
pealed to the sensibilities of another, refuted the objections of a 
third, and so effectually pleaded with the preacher, that at length 
his sympathy, and tenderness, and convictions, could no longer 
resist their urgent importunity, and thus the Marys coerced his 
almost reluctant assent. The anticipated evils never appeared ; 
and unexpected good ensued. At the Sunday-school anniversary 
of his church, Mr. Jay often has adverted to the fact; and with his 
characteristic humility, acknowledging that the two young women 
were imbued with more wisdom, in that important concern, than 
the minister and the deacons of the-church; and with affectionate 
exultation recording, that the sabbath school, thus commenced, had 
ever been the fertile juvenile garden of Argyle Chapel; whence 
the Christian plants had been auspiciously transferred, to bear 
fruit as trees in the Lord’s vineyard of his terrestrial church ; and 
gratefully attributing to the inflexible earnestness of those two 
young disciples one great source of their religious prosperity. 
Fifty-four years have elapsed since Mr. Jay began his pastoral 
duties in connection with the church of Christ at Argyle Chapel, 
Bath ; and as laziness was not a morbid ingredient in his character, 
and as the great Physician has preserved his “good and faithful 
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servant” from debility and disease, his labors have been almost 
uninterrupted, and, except in his personal appearance—for Mr. Jay 
is now nearly seventy-six years of age—his power, and acceptance, 
and usefulness in the pulpit, remain identical. 

Having passed half a century in the ministerial service of. the 
Independent Church at. Argyle Chapel, the congregation and other 
friends resolved to hold a jubilee on the occasion; and the memo- 
rial of that interesting celebration comprises some impressive de- 
tails connected both with the history of the church, and of Mr. 
Jay’s ministry. - 

But we must turn fromthe preacher to his volumes. Some 
time ago Mr. Jay was desired to superintend a complete and uni- 
form edition of his works. He assented to the proposition.. The 
whole series it was designed to include in twelve thick duodecimo 
volumes, which are not yet finished.. Mr. Jay’s first publication, 
except the sermon before the London Missionary Society, in 1795, 
then issued by the directors, was his admired Discourse on the 
Mutual Duties of Husbands and Wives. In 1803 appeared his 
first twelve sermons; which were succeeded, about a year after- 
ward, by a similar volume. From that period he has edified the Chris- 
tian world with a variety of religious works of the highest value. 
His “Morning and Evening Ezercises” will be read, and will 
edify, until the more luminous dispensation shall render stronger 
meat necessary for those future advanced Christians. His 
‘“‘ Prayers” will be esteemed as elevated models of sincere devo- 
tion as long as the believer is encompassed with imperfection. 
His ‘‘ Christian Contemplated” will be pondered over and ad- 
mired until the beauteous earthly portrait is eclipsed by the heaven- 
ly image in the likeness of Christ. His ‘‘ Memoirs of Cornelius 
Winter” will be valued asa “pearl of great price,” as long as 
there are eyes to discern and hearts to love the faithful disciples 
and servants of Immanuel. 

Mr. Jay’s didactic works are among the richest specimens of 
pulpit oratory, adapted to the experience and practice of all Chris- 
tians. One of the ‘extraordinary attributes of his discourses is 
this, that he never wrote his sermons prior to having preached 
them. With the exception of those which were taken by steno- 
graphers when delivered, all the rest were written after delivery ; 
but such is his tenacity of memory, that many of his earlier print- 
ed sermons must be nearly verbatim the faithful record both of the 
matter and of the language as. originally advanced. 

The American edition of Mr. Jay’s Works, noticed at the head 
of this article, will contain all his writings without diminution, as 
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collated by himself. When the collection of three volumes was 
first made, it included every publication which he had presented 
to the churches. Since that period, Mr. Jay has issued several 
single sermons of high value. There is also the small volume 
entitled the ‘“ Jubilee Memorial,” which will be imbodied in the 
series. ‘T'o the “ Memoirs of Winter” a large addition has beén 
made, and also an entire applicatory discourse to the “‘ Christian 
Contemplated.” This edition is especially recommended to us by 
its cheapness ; being about one seventh of the price of the English 
copy ; and for the attractive style in which it is published. 

We felt much difficulty, amid such a treasury of spiritual worth, 
to select one passage that should furnish an accurate specimen of 
Mr. Jay as an author, a preacher, an example, and a companion, 
and which should be in unison with the preceding narrative. His 
Christian liberality, and his beautiful illustrations of Scripture, are 
so well known that they required not any exhibition in this form; 
but while we were searching the volumes of the last English edi- 
tion, so far as completed, we discovered one short disquisition, 
which we think will display the author in his genuine nobleness as 
a moralist, and in his own unaffected truthfulness and delicacy. 

In his “‘ Memoirs of Cornelius Winter,” when first. published, 
Mr. Jay introduced these impressive sentences : Mr. Winter “ was 
peculiarly attentive to the behavior and manners of his young 
men. It was an object with him to teach them how to appear in 
the parlor as well as in the pulpit. He did not think it unneces- 
sary to guard them against superfluous wants and unseemly cus- 
toms—agatinst the sottish and offensive habit of smoking—against 
giving trouble where they happened to lodge—against the use 
of spirituous liquors—and against fondness for delicacies!” In 
his new edition Mr. Jay has appended a note, which is of so much 
wider application in this country than even in Britain, that we ex- 
tract it as a high recommendation of Mr. Jay’s entire volumes. 


Smoxine.— Here the author has been not slightly censured by some 
of his brethren. One very renowned smoker said his language nearly 
approached to blasphemy—expressing withal his wonder that Milton, 
in speaking of the productions of Eden, had never mentioned the no- 
blest of them all, the tobacco-plant! There have been some to whom 
perhaps few things would be deemed so paradisiacal as that stupid 
luxury. 

“The author, however, does not renounce or soften his expressions. 
His opinion has been confirmed and strengthened by the observation 
of many years; and he cannot but lament that no physical or civil 
consideration, and no motive derived from usefulness or decorum, can 
induce many preachers to avoid or break off this exceptionable habit. 


VoL. V.—16 
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“He called it a ‘ sottish practice.” Is it not so in its appearance ? 
fume ? smell? and immoral associations in the mind of the observer ? 
Does it not hint almost inevitably the pot-house, and the low and sailor- 
ly fellowships there? Let a person enter a room in the morning where 
there has been smoking over night, will the devout savor remind him 
of a sanctuary, or lead him to think of an assembly of divines ? 

“He called it an ‘offensive practice.’ Is it not so to many of his 
own profession, and to many of his own sex? But how trying is it to 
women, almost without exception! though from the kindness and oblig- 
ingness of their nature and manners, they frequently submit to a usage 
which annoys their persons, and defiles and injures the apartment and 
furniture whose neatness they so much value. Can ridicule and satire 
do nothing here? 


The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 
Then pause and puff, and speak and puff again. 
But often, like the tube they so admire, 
Important triflers! have more smoke than fire. 
Pernicious weed! whose scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys ; 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex whose presence civilizes ours. 

Thou art indeed the drug the gard’ner wants 
To poison vermin that infest his plants ; 

But are we so to wit and beauty blind 

As to despise the glory of our kind? 

And show the softest minds and fairest forms 
As little mercy as the grubs and worms ? 


“We say nothing of the silliness of the practice, especially in ‘a 
bishop,’ who ‘should be grave’—but to see a man of education, and 
filling an office which would dignify an angel, passing so much of his 
time with a tube in his mouth, and emitting therefrom the smoke of a 
burning herb, as if his head was on fire, were it not for its common- 
ness, must always excite an inquiry or a laugh. Nor do we speak of 
its vulgarity. But is not every silly coxcomb, and every pert fop now 
seen with a pipe in his mouth, or a cigar? And should its expen- 
siveness be overlooked? Can every preacher afford such a dear indul- 
gence consistently with the claims of household comfort and the edu- 
cation of his children, and some charity to the poor and needy? 

‘‘ Should its injuriousness be forgotten? ‘ToBacco Is A VERY POWER- 
FUL NARCOTIC POISON. If the saliva, the secretion of which it pro- 
duces, being impregnated with its essential oil, be swallowed, the dele- 
terious influence is carried directly into the stomach; or if, as most 
frequently happens, it is discharged, then the blandest fluid is lost. 
But is it not an ensnaring habit with regard to the waste of time, the 
danger of drinking, and fondness for company, not ‘always of the most 
refined and improving sort ? 

“Were I upon a committee of examination, J would never consent to 
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the admission of a young man into one of our academical institutions, 
but upon the condition that he did not and would not smoke. 
“‘T would exact the same condition from every student, if I filled the 


responsible and honorable office of tutor. 

‘Tf I were a man of affluence, I would not on any application afford 
any pecuniary assistance to a preacher who, while he complained of the 
smallness and inadequateness of his means, reduced it by indulging 
that needless and wasteful expense. 

“The author was one day attending a missionary meeting. Before — 
the close of it, a minister arose and said that he had to present a do- 
nation. ‘These two guineas,’ said he, ‘are sent from a servant, who 
was allowed by her mistress so much for tea; but during the last two 
years she has denied herself the use of that beverage to aid your col- 
lection.’ But suppose a person had immediately said, ‘Go thou and 
do likewise. Spare for the same all-important cause the eight or ten 
pounds which you spend in wanton, in needless, and noxious gratifica- 
tion ’—smoxine—‘and at our next anniversary how many will praise 
and bless you!’ A minister should be an example. But behold! 
‘ THERE ARE FIRST THAT SHALL BE LAST, AND THERE ARE LAST WHO 
SHALL BE FirsT!’” : 


The Christian who would encourage devotion, should study 
Jay’s “Morning and Evening Exercises,” and “Prayers.” If we 
would learn how to live, that when we shall die we may “ enter 
into peace,” we should imbibe his “Christian Contemplated,” and 
“Practical Sermons.” The master of the household can read every 
Lord’s day to his family one of his “ Short Discourses.” Theo- 
logical students will comprehend the best modern models of preach- 
ing, not reading, by attentively exploring Jay’s volumes. All min- 
isters, young and old, of every denomination, may learn what a 
“burning and shining light” in the church of Christ is, by contem- 
plating the life of John Clark, and by searching the “‘ Memoirs 
of Cornelius Winter.” 

Mr. Jay’s labors as an author, even if his life is graciously spared 
as a blessing to the church, will terminate with the publication of 
the last volume of his Works, with the exception of a sermon on 
some memorable occasion, and a posthumous memorial—a legacy 
for his church and friends—his “Reminiscences.” And long may 
it be ere the blank spaces in his epitaph, for the day of his decease 


and the number of his years, shall be filled by his deacon, Tirizy'! 
B. 
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Art V.—A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities practiced 
at Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By Rarrar.e Crocct1, 
formerly a Benedictine and Cistercian Monk, Student and Hon- 
orary Librarian of the Papal College of San Bernardo, Alle 
Terme Diocleziane, in Rome. First American, from the second 
London edition. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell, 98 Chest- 
nut-street. New-York: Saxton & Miles. 1844. 


WE have so often read of the iniquities and barbarities of Po- 
pery that their recital fails to strike us with astonishment. A 
young mind, imbued with those tender sensibilities which Chris- 
tianity inspires, the knowledge of these things fills with a thrill of 
horror. Those unacquainted with the history of persecution for 
conscience’ sake, when they first read of the cruelties inflicted on 
pious Protestants by Roman Catholics,—of the fines, the imprison- 
ments, the tortures to wring from the sufferers a confession of their 
guilt,—of the rack, the gibbet, and the slow fires,—are astonished 
at the recital of such acts of barbarous wickedness ; and this is in- 
creased tenfold when they are informed that all this was done by 
professed Christians to advance the cause, and to vindicate the 
character, of Him who said to his disciples, ‘‘ Learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart.” Yet, these are the stubborn facts of 
history. These facts are unfolded to our view every time we read 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church, and they stamp it with 
the indelible mark of the beast. We cannot, therefore, even if we 
would, shut our eyes upon these barbarities, and particularly those 
which are revealed in the periods of history which relate to the 
days of the Reformation. And however changed the aspects 
of Popery may appear in our day, and more especially in our own 
country, we must remember that its sterner principles remain ever 
the same—that its infallible head can never do wrong—and that, 
therefore, what was once done may be redone, should the same 
circumstance, that is to say, should the power be granted to furnish 
the means of doing it. An infallible hand cannot undo what another 
infallible hand has done; and that hand which is restricted only 
by the want of power, will, whenever this power is restored, do 
again that which it had formerly done. Hence there is no security 
against the encroachments of Popery but from its weakness—its 
want of power. 
We have evidence of this in every new development of the 
character of the practices of Popery. It is true, it does not 
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now persecute “unto the death!” It does not now show its iron 
teeth in devouring the flesh of its victims, and chewing their 
bones to dust. It appears under the guise of the lamb instead 
of the skin of the lion. But its nature is still the same. It 
seeks by every means within its power to gratify its voracious 
appetite by crushing those it cannot devour, by cajoling those it 
cannot force, by deceiving those it cannot convince, and by 
threatening those it may hope to intimidate into submission to its 
mandates. 

The truth of these remarks we shall see exemplified in the Nar- 
rative under consideration. It is not like some other tales of Po- 
pery, which appear to have been invented by their authors to serve 
some sinister design, nor is it a mere romance or fiction, prepared for 
effect, or to amuse the reader with ancient scenes of suffering which 
were never either experienced or witnessed. If, indeed, the author 
has falsified facts, he has done it without any adequate motive, as all 
his interests, his educational biases, and his relative position in so- 
ciety, must have swayed him to suppress the facts, allowing them 
to be true, or to have prevented their fabrication, allowing them 
to be false. 

We take for granted, therefore, ‘that, bating somewhat for the 
coloring which his excited state of feeling almost unavoidably led 
him to put on, the Narrative is an honest statement of facts; and 
they surely exhibit the same spirit in the Papal Church which has 
characterized it ever since it came into: possession of an infallible 
head. 

It seems that Ciocci, at the age of seven years, was sent by 
his bigoted Roman Catholic parents to the college of the regular 
clergy, known as that of “S. Redentore,” commonly called the 
*“‘ Order of Liguorini,” which, besides adopting the iniquitous max- 
ims of the Jesuits, forged the weapon of ignorance in order to 
strengthen its own despotism, and to put their vassals in willing 
subjection to its decrees. Strange association! A college found- 
ed and kept in operation to foster ignorance! Yet such is the 
fact, from our author’s account of the discipline and mode of in- 


struction. : 
We do not object that pains were taken to instill maxims of piety 


into his youthful mind. This, most certainly, was praiseworthy, 
But the maxims themselves were false. Instead of opening to his 
mind the truths of evangelical religion, he was taught to confide in 
a round of external duties, weekly confessions, flagellations, repeat- 
ing Ave Marias, fastings, and other bodily austerities. The fol- 
lowing is his own account of the severities to which he was sub- 
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jected at, this early period of his life, and at the very threshold 
of his collegiate studies :— 


“ What shall I say of the practice of corporeal mortification, to which 
I was incited by the counsels of my confessor? I shall, among others, 
name that of flagellation, which was prescribed to the youths of the 
college every Friday, when assembled in the chapel. Each one, at 
the extinguishing of the candles, was to strike his shoulders with a 
lash of knotted cords during the slow and solemn recital of the psalm, 
* Miserere.’” I was sometimes commanded to repeat seven Ave Marias, 
in memory of the seven sorrows of the Virgin, with my hands the whole 
time placed between my knees and the pavement. It was also fre- 
quently suggested to me that I should, at breakfast or at dinner, leave 
my portion of food untouched, and that I should at times abstain from 
those amusements most. congenial to my lively disposition, in order that 
I might, by such acts of self-denial, acquire command over my appetites 
and desires. Sacrifices of this nature are called by the friars in Italy, 
‘Flowers whose odor is agreeable to Mary.’”—P. 9. 


Exhibiting marks of a precocious genius and a pliability of dis- 
position, these Jesuitical fathers thought fit to persuade his parents 
that he was qualified, though but eight years of age, to be received 
as an ecclesiastic, and accordingly seven days only elapsed before 
he received the “‘tonsure,” a sure indication of his being devoted 
to the ministry. ‘Though his. extreme youth must have prevented 
him from understanding the nature of his priestly functions, yet 
these crafty fanatics induced him to believe that this was the sure 
step to his future elevation, to his usefulness in the world, and to 
his final entrance into the kingdom of glory. 

After remaining in this house of ignorance, submitting patiently 
to its discipline, and enduring its privations, he was removed, at 
the age of twelve, to the “‘ College of the Jesuits at Rome.” Here 
he was subjected to the same round of austerities, alike abhorrent 
to common sense and the Holy Scriptures; but in addition to these 
he was directed to the ‘‘ study of the classics and rhetoric,” which 
afforded some relief to a mind oppressed with the bondage of bur- 
densome ceremonies. We cannot particularize. all the intricacies 
of the labyrinth through which he was led by his Jesuitical instruct- 
ors, with a view to initiate him into the mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic faith and practice. Suffice. to say here, that he was 
taught to extol the Virgin Mary as the mother of God, to confess 
his sins to the priest, to hate all Protestants as the “‘ worshipers of 
mammon instead of God, that they did not. believe in Christ, that 
they slaughtered each other daily like ferocious beasts, that they 
put Roman Catholics to death, that they attended to no social re- 
strictions, but intentionally lived in a state of anarchy.” What 
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wonder is it that youth, trained up in the belief of “‘ these diabolical 
assertions,” as our author calls them, should imbibe strong preju- 
dices against Protestants, and afterward be impelled on by an im- 
placable hatred toward them! Such was the effect upon the mind 
and heart of young Ciocci. 

During the course of these instructions he began to feel the weight 
of his chains. He sighed for liberty. This, however, was as yet 
far from him. He was doomed to undergo a long train of evils ere 
he could regain his freedom from the tyranny of Rome, and breathe — 
the pure air of Protestant liberty. Wearied with this perpetual 
round of dry ceremonies, which neither fed the understanding nor 
softened the heart, he sighed for liberty to read the classical poets 
of Italy. In this desire he was at length gratified, not by the offi- 
cers of the institution, who had prohibited all access to these models 
of polite literature, but by the kind assiduity of friends, who had 
penetrated the secrets of his heart, and found means to furnish him 
‘with the works of Metastasio, Goldoni, Tasso, Pignotti, and 
others.” These authors he read with indescribable pleasure, and 
they afforded a solace to his mind in his solitary moments, 

Through his pressing solicitation to his mother, to whom he was 
attached by the strongest ties of filial affection, she was induced to 
set him free from the “ house of bondage ;” and he eagerly accepted 
the boon, celebrating the day of his release as one of the happiest 
of his life. Feeling the buoyancy so natural to youth, though he 
attended the school of La Sapienza five days in the week, Sundays 
and Thursdays being considered as holydays, he occasionally gave 
full play to his feelings, and, in company with other young gentle- 
men who attended the school, exercised himself in imitating mili- 
tary exploits. These juvenile sports, however, soon attracted the 
attention of the grim father Braudi, the Jesuit who had charge of 
the school. ‘This man was confessor to his mother. Abusing the 
confidence reposed in him by this credulous woman, father Braudi 
represented to her the danger to be apprehended from allowing a 
youth of the talents and enterprise of her son to indulge himself in 
these athletic sports, lest, in an evil hour, he and others of a like 
temperament might plot against the Roman government, and finally 
upset the hierarchy. This intrigue and its development are related 
with such vivacity of style, and with such a lively feeling of youth- 
ful regrets and disappointments, that we give the account in his 
own words :— 

‘“‘ Behold me, then, condemned to be a saint by force. He commenced 


his scheme by representing to my mother the danger of my present pur- 
suits, and added, that unless a remedy were applied to the disease at an 
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early stage, it might, in the end, prove fatal. He told her that the signs of 
a tempestuous future were but too manifest in my present conduct,—that 
my passions were violent—and that the road which I was taking, with such 
rapid strides, was the road to perdition. Whata reproach, he continually 
whispered in her ear, that a holy family should be dishonored by a wild 
member! Who knows into what precipice this inconsiderate youth may, 
in the course of time, throw himself? And yet, with only a little firmness, 
a little energy, all may be well. It is an attested fact, that continual 
droppings wear away stones. What wonder, then, if the reiterated and 
insidious words of the priest sunk, by degrees, deeply into the heart of 
my mother, who looked upon him as the minister of God, and believed 
that she heard, in his exhortations, a celestial voice! Too true, thought 
she, is that which this holy man tells me of my son. If, at the age of 
sixteen, warm with the sentiments of piety instilled into his heart at the 
colleges, he shows himself thus unmanageable, what will become of 
him at a later period, when his impetuous passions shall have obtained 
a stronger hold? Tormented by these doubts, to which maternal fears 
gave gigantic forms, and to which the constant insinuations of the 
Jesuits added monstrous physiognomies, she, at length, resolved to give 
herself to the undertaking. 

“ Secure in my integrity, and perfectly unconscious of the storm that 
was gathering over my head, it was not without a mixture of surprise 
and perplexity that I observed in every member of my family a certain 
anxiety of manner as regarded myself. Their looks bespoke a senti- 
ment of tenderness mingled with compassion. ‘Their conversation 
abounded more than usual with ascetic phrases concerning the salvation 
of the soul, the dangers of the world, the wiles of the devil, the weak- 
ness of human nature, the necessity of repressing the passions, and 
similar subjects. I knew not what to conjecture from all this; when, 
one day, my mother, calling me aside, pressed me affectionately to her 
bosom, kissed my forehead, and said :— 

“<« My son, the salvation of your soul is the most anxious wish of my 
heart, and it is with feelings of the deepest regret that I have of late 
marked your growing attachment to the frivolities of the world. Quit, 
I conjure you, those associates with whom you are now linked, and 
who will, otherwise, one day prove your ruin.’ 

“J instantly replied, ‘ Mother, the young men with whom I associate 
are well educated, and of good ‘families. I devote the greater portion 
of my time to study, and never neglect the duties of religion. What 
harm, then, can arise from my uniting myself with them for a few hours’ 
amusement on the Sunday and Thursday? Our proceedings are all 
carried on in public, and there is nothing of which we can possibly be 
ashamed.’ 

“<« Ah no, my son! but yet you must relinquish your present pursuits.’ 

“* But what do you fear? What do you desire of me ? 

“ Here again, embracing me, she said, ‘ If you love me, do not oppose 
my wishes, but prepare yourself to enter some college for the purpose 
of studying philosophy.’ 

“ As if struck with a thunderbolt, I remained stupified, but after a few 
seconds, the aversion which I had conceived to those monastic prisons 
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overcame my astonishment, and, in a burst of indignation, I sprang up, 
exclaiming, ‘O no! never, never shall that be! Now I perceive that 
some unworthy, some cruel friar, envious of my happiness, has been 


advising you’... 
“T should have continued my exclamation, and who knows what more 


dangerous expressions might have fallen from my lips, had not the co- 
pious tears of my dear mother, who was totally unprepared for such a 
reply, softened my resentment. I flew to my room, and, locking myself 
in, refused to answer any one who came to summon me; and it was 
not till the following day that, subdued by the entreaties of my sisters, 
I quitted my chamber. 

“T went immediately to my father, who in kind terms reproached me 
for my arrogance toward my mother, and signified his unalterable de- 
termination that I should enter a college. My mother at this moment 
joined us. . . . Let me here be permitted to wish, with the patriarch 
Job, that this hour might be blotted out from the number of the hours 
of my life. The agreement for my slavery was now concluded—my 
replies were still negative ; but the opponents with whom I had to con- 
tend were powerful and numerous ; and vigorous as was my resistance, 
I was at length obliged to yield. The tears of my mother, the impera- 
tiveness of my father, and the prayers of my sisters, triumphed over 
my reluctance. They concluded with saying to me, ‘ You will only 
remain in college the necessary time for the study of philosophy, and 
then you will return home.’ ”—Pp. 18-21. 


Here properly commenced his imprisonment. Partly by bland 
words and courteous manners, and partly by force, he was inveigled 
into a compliance with the rules of the cloister, though contrary to 
all his inclinations, to the dictates of his judgment, and the most 
ardent wishes of his heart. After three days of comparative liberty, 
during which time he anxiously inquired for the rules of the house, 
and the course of study, without any satisfactory answer, he was de- 
livered over to the “‘ master of the ceremonies,” who conducted him 
into an inner apartment. 

Here he soon found himself in company with ten young men, 
whose pallid countenances and sunken eyes revealed to him the 
nature of the place to which they were doomed, as well as the in- 
ward anguish with which their hearts were wrung. 

Through persuasion and threats, alternately resorted to for the 
purpose of reconciling him to his destiny, he submitted to put on 
the tunic, and thus habited in the dress of a monk, after contending 
for awhile with fierce passions which raged within him the more 
furiously from the chagrin of disappointment, he bent down to his 
situation and strove to make himself contented under the delusive 
dream that his days of probation would soon end, and that by the 
study of philosophy he would be the better prepared for usefulness 
in the world. But even this hope was doomed to disappointment. 
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Instead of entering upon philosophical researches, as he had been 
led to expect, he was directed to the study of Latin and Italian 
literature. In this manner he lingered out the first year of his no- 
Vitiate, alternating between hope and fear. 

In the mean time a scene of such a startling character occurred 
that it would appear incredible had we not been accustomed to 
read of the cunning hypocrisy of the satellites of Rome. This 
cannot be described so graphically as in the words of the author 
himself. After expressing his joy at the annunciation of the 
word “liberty,” from the hope of soon exulting in its possession, 
he says :— . 


“¢ Shall I then be free? shall I be permitted to walk out alone ? and 
I was preparing myself to enumerate a list of joys, which I conceived 
this word liberty to comprehend, when the monk interrupted me with 

“<O no.’ 

«Then in what does that liberty you promise me consist? If nothing 
is to be gained by it, I will not change my dress; it is better that I 
should remain as | am.’ 

“« Young man, you go on too fast—the liberty of going out alone will 
one day be acceded to you, but not at present; we must proceed by 
degrees. You will now be permitted the pleasure of returning home 
occasionally, for a few hours, accompanied by me, or by any other per- 
son whom the superior may think proper to appoint ; besides which, 
you will be allowed to receive the visits of your relations once a month. 
And to conclude, this change of dress authorizes you to commence the 
study of philosophy.’ 

“ Although the monk’s tart ‘O no’ had hurled me from a heaven of 
light to a chaos of darkness, yet the promise that I should see my 
parents shed. around me a ray of hope, and I exclaimed, ‘ Well, upon 
condition that I shall return to my paternal home, that I shall once 
more embrace my parents and friends, J] am ready. Where is the 
dress ?’ 

“‘“ My son,’ replied the father, ‘ there are certain formalities attending 
the assuming of the dress; it will be necessary to bless the tunic, and 
to go through an appropriate ceremony in the church—but it is merely a 
ceremony; and you must also sign a paper, called a ‘deed of humility.”’ 

«‘ Accustomed, as I had been, from infancy, to a strict mode of speak- 
ing, I understood this word humility in its usual sense, as implying an 
internal conviction of our own nothingness, and of the insignificancy of 
all human powers, and therefore did not ask for any further information 
respecting this deed, but at once showed myself disposed to do all that 
was required, 

“The monk, rejoicing in his easy triumph, tapped me caressingly on 
the shoulder, saying, ‘To-morrow you shall sign this deed, and you 
must then immediately enter on the “holy exercises.”” (A penance 
of fifteen days, during which, far removed from all accustomed occupa- 
tions, the person gives himself up to meditation, passing from the read- 
ing of serious books to prayer, and from prayer to other devotional prac- 
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tices, according to the example of Ignazio Lojola, who pretended to 
have had a revelation from the Virgin with regard to the. duties to, be 
observed.) 

*“* How long will it be before I see my family?’ 

“<< After the fifteen days of “holy exercises” you will assume. the habit, 
and be permitted to go home.’ ' 

‘The anxiety that I felt to behold again those faces so dear, so familiar 
to me—to unburden. my griefs to my parents, and to ask their counsel 
and aid, for my mind was filled with doubts and fears—made every hour 
appear an age. : 

“ The following morning the master came to conduct me to his apart- 
ment: There I found Signor Ciccolini, a public notary of the court 
of Rome, Signor Baini, and two other gentlemen who were unknown 
tome. The notary, after having written the usual preliminary formula, 
turning toward me, interrogated me thus :— 

“¢ Are you, Signor D. R. Ciocci, willing to assume the habit of a 
monk ? 

“¢¢ T am willing.’ 

‘‘¢ Are you willing to give up all that belongs to. you?’ 

“¢T am.’ 

“*¢ But reflect well—do not allow yourself to be carried away by your 
fervor. You may, without scruple, make some little reserve to supply 
your wants.’ 

“6 What wants? Have I not parents who will supply all I need?’ 

“< Very good—but your parents will not live for ever.’ 

‘‘¢] know it; but when it shall please God to call them to himself, 
shall I not succeed to their property? My eldest brother is married, 
and has an establishment of his own,—my brother the, priest cannot 
matry,—of my sisters, one is married, and one is a nun; they have 
each received their fortunes,—the third, who is very young, will at the 
appointed time receive her portion,—and.I also shall myself succeed. 
to a portion of the paternal property.’ 

“« Pardon me, Signor Ciocci,’ resumed the notary, ‘ but in this state- 
ment you manifestly contradict yourself. You declared a few minutes 
since your willingness to renounce: all that you possessed, and you 
now say that, at the death of your father, you shall have property of 
your own. I do not understand you—explain yourself, if you please, 
more clearly.’ 

“T was silent for two or three minutes, not knowing how to extricate 
my thoughts from the labyrinth into which the serious remonstrance 
of the notary had thrown them. I knew not what to think of this 
‘ deed of humility.’ A thousand misgivings filled my mind, and hoping 
to receive from him an explanation that would assist me in fully com- 
prehending its intention, I anxiously broke silence with— 

“<T must request, sir, that you will inform me what, is expected from 
me. ‘Tell me what is this deed—whether it be really a mere form, as 
has been represented to me, or if’ . . . . Here the master arose, and 
im an imperious tone interrupted me, saying,— : 

“< Do not be obstinate and rebellious, but obey. I have already told 
you that, when you have assumed the habit of the order, the chapter 
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“de humilitate” shall be explained to you, according to the rule of St. 
Benedict. In this paper you have only to make a renunciation of all 
you possess on earth.’ 

“* Of all I possess! and if I renounce all, who, when J leave the col- 
lege, will provide for me?’ 

“The notary now interposed. ‘That,’ said he, ‘is the point to which 
I wish to call your attention, in advising you to make some reservation. 
If you neglect doing so, you may find yourself in difficulties, losing, as 
you irrevocably will, every right to your own.’ 

‘‘ At these words, so palpable, so glaring, the bandage fell from my 
eyes, and I saw the abyss these monsters were opening under my 
feet. ‘This is a deception, a horrible deception, I exclaimed; ‘I 
now understand the intention of this “ deed of humility,” but I protest that 
I will not sign it, and that I will have nothing more to do with it.’ 

“The state of my feelings, at this moment, may be more easily imagined 
than described. Horror at the sight of the danger into which I had 
been running with so much confidence—repugnance to the monastic 
life—indignation at the insidious manner into which they had endea- 
vored to draw from my lips an assent to an irrevocable misfortune— 
added to a naturally-impetuous disposition, completely mastered me. 
I broke out into bitter expressions of irony and reproach, directed now 
against the notary, now against the witnesses—calling them villains, 
deceivers, men destitute of religion and charity. At this moment my 
passion knew no bounds. I was reckless of what I uttered, and set 
them all at defiance. The notary Ciccolini sat astonished, the wit- 
nesses were pale and mute, and the master threatened, hoping to sub- 
due my impetuosity, and check my resentment, by thundering in my 
ears menaces of penance, deprivation of food, and imprisonment ; but 
his efforts were useless. ‘These inflictions appeared to me as nothing 
in comparison with the danger I had escaped. I returned to my room, 
and, feeling the full force of my melancholy situation, I burst into 
tears.” —Pp. 34-39. 


These extracts are sufficient to show the reader the diabolical 
arts to which these ghostly fathers resorted to accomplish their 
designs. Ciocci did but narrowly escape the trap that had been laid 
for him, with a view to persuade him to sign the “ deed of humility,” 
by which he would for ever have dispossessed himself of all legal 
claim to his share of his father’s estate. Having discovered their 
nefarious designs in time to defeat them in this particular for the 
time, and perceiving the deep plot which had been laid for him, by 
which the enormity of their iniquity was more fully disclosed to his 
mind, he lamented bitterly over his fate, while he rejoiced at his 
deliverance from their crafty hands. In this perturbed state of 
mind he wrote to his mother, and received an answer full of ten- 
derness, but exhorting him to humble obedience to his superiors. 
What a horrid deception did this letter unfold! Instead of being 
written by his mother, these complotters against his happiness 
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had opened his letter, read it, and, imitating her hand-writing, 
had framed such an answer as suited their own selfish views, and 
then succeeded in procuring his signature to the ‘“ deed of humility,” 
by doing which he renounced the world, and consented to ‘‘ assume 
the monkish habit.” . By the command of his master, who stood by 
him while he wrote, he sent the tidings of what he had done to his 
parents. After this he was doomed to solitary imprisonment for 
fifteen days, that he might devote himself to religious exercises, in - 
consequence of which he became quite indisposed, his feet swelled, 
he was oppressed with nausea, with constant pain in his head, so 
that if he attempted to walk he became so dizzy that he was com- 
pelled to throw himself-upon the bed. This severe probation end- 
ing, he was prepared to consecrate himself more fully to the service 
of the priesthood of the Romish Church, in the character of a monk. 

Notwithstanding deceptions had been practiced upon him, 
through the persuasions of his mother and the assurance that his 
father would exert himself to secure the rights of his son, he was 
induced, after a short visit to his friends, though with great reluc- 
tance, to return to the ‘‘ detested walk of his prison,” as he denom- 
inates the place of his abode. We should take up too much space 
to relate minutely all the vexations to which he was subjected, the 
mental agonies he underwent, while contending with the merciless 
tyrants who ruled over him. It should be remarked, however, 
that his inward and outward sufferings led him to earnest prayer 
for deliverance, and that, in answer to his prayers, a ray of divine 
light shot into his mind. This induced him to examine more criti- 
cally into the foundation of his hope, and to inquire more sedulously 
into the pretensions of the Papal Church. Enough of its absurdities 
were already revealed to his mind to beget. within him an abhor- 
rence of its peculiarities, and to induce him to suspect the sound- 
ness of its faith, and to make. him lothe its practical influence. 

On his release from his “‘ penance chamber,” as he calls his 
place of seclusion, he applied himself to the diligent study of phi- 
losophy,.to the history of the popes, the annals of Italy, and of the 
councils. In these studies, particularly the latter, he could not but 
observe that pride, a thirst for dominion, the cupidity of riches, 
together with a love of ease and voluptuous living, had distinguished 
the higher orders of the Romish Church, even from the beginning. 
This discovery riveted the conviction still deeper in his heart of the 
antichristian tendency of Romanism, and increased his disgust at 
its unmeaning mummeries. It was during this season of compara- 
tive liberty, yet struggling under great mental suffering, that he 
fell into conversation with a member of the fraternity, who com- 
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mended to him, under, however, the charge of secresy, the holy 
Bible, as the best of books. This divine book he had never seen ; 
but from the eulogy pronounced upon it by his friend, he felt an 
eager desire to peruse its pages. This, however, was denied him; 
nor would the general of the institution allow the man who pro- 
posed to effect a reformation among the monks by its truths, to try 
the experiment: so conscious were he and his coadjutors of like 
disposition that their rules and practices would not bear the light 
of Bible truth. 

At the commencement of the third year of his sojourn in the 
monastery of San Bernardo, the master, who had tyrannized over 
him with so much craftiness and cruelty, was removed by death, 
and was succeeded by one of a far milder temperament, with 
whom he frequently conversed with a degree of familiarity not 
usual in such relations. He finally succeeded, through the kind- 
ness of a friend and the aid of his faithful servant, in procuring the 
use of a Bible, which he read with great eagerness, though he had 
to do it secretly, for fear of his superiors. Through the reading of 
the sacred Scriptures, light was reflected upon his understanding, 
and impressions deep and abiding were made upon his heart. By 
this means he became convinced of the evils of “ auricular confes- 
sion,” of “‘ transubstantiation,” of “ purgatory,” of “ indulgences,”— 
all of which he had been taught to believe in from his infancy. 
This conduct roused the wrath of his enemies, which led to the 
idea of putting him out of the ‘way by poison. By the timely aid 
of the ordinary physician, who ‘was his friend, his life was saved, 

though, through the effects of the poison and the remedy, he was 
"exceedingly ill. 

Soon after his recovering from his sickness, most evidently 
brought on by the murderous agency of the monks, he obtained an 
interview with the Hanoverian ambassador, a Protestant by pro- 
fession, to whom he revealed the exercises of his mind respecting 
the falsity of the Romish peculiarities, and of his belief m the Pro- 
testant faith. This gentleman heard him with surprise, and em- 
braced him with Christian affection, though he could not afford 
him any external relief, consistently with his official relations to the 
government of Rome. This incident he records, that the ambas- 
sador may bear testimony to its truth, and to the true state of his 
mind at that time. Still unable to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culties with which he was environed, he endeavored to improve 


himself, as best he might, in reading, in conversation, and occasion- ~ 


ally in preaching; though his sermons were subjected to a most 
rigid censorship by his superiors, and he often found whole sen- 
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tences erased as “heretical,” and of course unfit for the ears of 
a Popish audience. One consolation he now enjoyed, and that was 
a free intercourse with his mother, who interested herself much in 
his welfare, while she never dreamed that her son was preparing 
to breathe in the atmosphere of Protestant liberty. 

Through her advice he was induced to memorialize the pope. 
This memorial, which was drawn up with artless simplicity, set 


forth the difficulties of his situation, exposed the iniquities of the . 


monks, and earnestly prayed that he might be delivered from his 
bondage. It was committed to the care of his mother, and she 
presented it to the holy convocation, which was then in session. 
Its contents created a wonderful sensation, but produced no other 
result for the present than to make his confinement the more irk- 
some, by increasing the vigilance of his tyrannical overseers. His 
words were criticised with malignant ingenuity, his actions watched 
with sleepless diligence, and he was commanded to observe the 
ceremonies of the church with the utmost exactitude. At length, 
however, after four months of solemn deliberation, he was sum- 
moned to hear his sentence, which amounted to an absolvment from 
his monkish vows, but to a condemnation to the life of a secular 
priest, which. included a prohibition of marriage—he was doomed 
to a life of priestly celibacy. 

This decree, though ostensibly meant to favor his wishes, by 
no means liberated him from his confinement. Through various 
pretences, all of which showed the duplicity of their hearts and the 
shameless manner of their lives, they continued to disappoint his 
hopes of freedom from monastic restraints, to which he had been 
doomed against his will. ‘To detail these artifices, as wicked as 
they were deceitful, would be only to repeat, in varied forms, those 
scenes of hypocritical cant and rant on the one hand, and that fervid 
remonstrance and manly resistance on the other, which have before 
been exhibited. There is one instance of duplicity and injustice, 
however, of ‘such a flagrant nature, that we cannot consent to pass 
it without particular notice, as it shows in most striking colors the 
blackness of their deep depravity. We will give it in his own 
words. He says :— 


“The general Tassini exchanged his residence in the monastery of 
San Bernardo alle Terme for the more commodious and magnificent 
one of Santo Croce in Gerusalemme, and prepared to take with him all 
the young monks; the aged men coming to fix their abode in the 
monastery of San Bernardo. I, of course, expected to be included in 
the number of the young men; how could I possibly suppose other- 
wise? But, however, while my companions were preparing for their 
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change of habitation, I was summoned by the general, who, in the 
presence of the monks, D. Florenzio Garcia and D. Gioachino Aled, 
thus addressed me :— 

«Tell me, should you like to go with the young men to S. Croce in 
Gerusalemme ; or do you prefer staying here ? 

“¢ Most assuredly I should prefer accompanying my companions. I 
trust you consider me as one of the young men” 

“« That depends entirely on yourself; if you prove docile, which is 
an indispensable qualification for youth, you will go with us; if you 
sth obstinate—a failing common to the aged—you will remain with 
them.’ 

“ ¢ How will that be? Explain yourself, if you please.’ 

“«« The explanation is given in few words: sign this paper, and you 
will go with us; refuse, and you will remain here.’ Thus saying, he 
unfolded a sheet of written paper. 

“« May I ask what I am required to sign in that paper ?’ 

“¢ Nothing but what itis your duty to sign, viz., the retractation of the 
step you took in a burst of phrensy, of the scandal you have given rise 
to, and of the appeal uselessly made to the holy convocation of bishops 
and regulars. In short, a declaration in which you declare yourself 
contented with the holy state voluntarily chosen by you.’ 

‘“‘ At these words I started, and exclaimed in a tone of indignation, 
‘ Never, no, never will I subscribe my name to that paper.’ 

“« Very well,’ he replied, with that horrid grin which adapts itself so 
well to the lips and physiognomy of tyrants, ‘very well; you show 
that you are as stubborn as an old man, and therefore you must remain 
with them.’ 

“T did not at that moment understand the malignity and cruelty of 
this new method of torture, nor can any one fully comprehend it who 
does not maturely reflect on the different natures of youth and age.”— 
Pp. 81, 82. 


With a view to reconcile himself as much as possible to his 
situation, he endeavored to please his elder associates, to conciliate 
the good will of his superiors, the principal of whom, father Lau- 
renzi, was his real friend, and had, indeed, suffered a degradation 
for having borne testimony in his favor before the convocation which 
had passed upon his memorial. He so far succeeded in gain- 
ing their confidence, that they appointed him librarian, which 
afforded him an opportunity of spending much of his time in ex- 
amining books, and working in the garden belonging to the cloister, 
sometimes in agreeable company with D. Candido Laurenzi, be- 
tween whom there had grown a mutual attachment. He occa- 
sionally assumed liberties which exposed him to the censures of the 
monks. Among others, of this sort, one was his opening the doors 
of the church to gratify the curiosity of some English ladies, namely, 
the duchess of Cambridge, and her daughter, the princess Au- 
gusta, who had signified their desire to be admitted within the 
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sacred inclosure. He was induced to this act of courtesy contrary 
to the remonstrance of the monks, because he believed they were 
Protestants, and because he conjectured that hatred to Protestants 
had led the morose monks to reject their application. “Either from 
policy or indifference, he escaped punishment for this act of diso- 
bedience, and continued to be treated with lenity and a degree of 
tolerant kindness to which he had been unaccustomed for some 
time past. 

These days of comparative enjoyment were of short duration. 
He had become suspected. The frankness of his nature would not 
allow him to act a double part. He openly avowed his disbelief in 
Popery, and this exposed him to the vengeance of the monks ; his 
appeal to the Jesuits and cardinals did but expose him to fresh 
insults. He was, finally, under the guise of friendship, by commands 
glossed over with words of kindness, accompanied by hypocritical 
smiles of love, induced to remove to a place of close confinement—a 
dungeon, indeed, where he was persecuted as a criminal, the quan- 
tity of his food diminished, and where he was otherwise treated with 
cruelty. All this was inflicted upon him for the good of his soul ! 
The following account of his sufferings will be read with interest by 
all whose sympathies are not blunted by an abandoned course of 
iniquity :— 


“J had been shut up in this wretched place for thirteen days, when, 
one day, about noon, the father Mislei, the author of all my miseries, 
entered my cell. At the sight of this man, resentment overcame every 
other consideration, and I advanced toward him fully prepared to in- 
dulge my feelings, when ‘he, with his usual smile, expressed, in bland 
words, his deep regret at having been the cause of my long detention 
in this retreat. ‘Never could I have supposed,’ added he, ‘that my 
anxiety for the salvation of your soul would have brought you into so 
much tribulation. But rest assured the fault is not entirely mine ; you 
have yourself in a great degree, by your useless obstinacy, been the 
cause of your own sufferings. Ah, well, we will yet remedy all.’ Not 
feeling any confidence in his assurance, I burst out into bitter invec- 
tives and fierce words. He then renewed his protestations, and clothed 
them with such a semblance of honesty and truth, that when he ended 
with this tender conclusion, ‘ Be assured, my son, that I love you,’ my 
anger vanished. 

“Tt is undoubtedly a great advantage to be endowed by nature with a 
feeling, open, and ingenuous heart; but even this blessing becomes 
a misfortune, when its possessor is surrounded by cunning men, de- 
ceivers, whose value is estimated by their powerof fraud. I at once 
lost sight of the Jesuit, and thought I was addressing a man—a being 
capable of sympathizing in the distresses of offers. ‘Ah, well, father 
Mislei, in. my situation I have need of some one on whom to rely— 
some one toward whom I can feel kindly, and therefore I am induced 
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to place confidence in your protestations. I now ask fora proof of the 
sincerity of your words, a proof which you can easily give, for it is in 
accordance with the laws, both human and divine.’ 

“‘¢ Speak, my son, I am come here to do for you all that is in my 
power. What do you desire ?’ 

“<« That you will convey a letter from me to my mother.’ 

“<T am only sorry you demand so little; be assured I will not fail 
in serving you. Is it written? 

“« Not yet, but if you will have the kindness to wait a moment, you 
shall have it quickly.’ 

“T then wrote as follows :— 


“ From the house of S. Eusebio, Aug. 9th, 1841. 

‘¢‘ Dearest Parents, Brothers, and Sisters,—These are the last words 
of your son, of your brother. I die—and death, which would be less 
terrible to me did it come from a strange hand, will be most bitter, 
coming as it does from you. I have no other hope of deliverance than 
that which God offers to the unfortunate—the peace of the tomb. 
Though you renounce me as a son, as a brother, I love you still; and 
that with an affection more holy, more pure, since it is not engendered 
by flesh and blood, but comes from God. Benedictions, not curses, will 
proceed from my lips. I shall die, but the assurance that my blood will 
be shed in testimony of the truth, will support me at the sacrificial altar 
to which I am being dragged by the Romish Inquisition. Had I bowed 
my head to the iniquitous idol, instead of condemning me to punish- 
ment, they would have peaceably guided me on to honor, pride, and 
luxury. And this was your advice. But to have obeyed you, I must 
have resisted the stirrings of the Holy Spirit; and whether ‘man is to 
be obeyed rather than God, judge ye.’ May God illumine your hearts, 
and mitigate your feelings of remorse for having sacrificed a son, a bro- 
ther! That I may, at least, if not on earth, see you again in heaven, is 
the prayer of 

“ Your deceived RaFFAELE Croccl. 


‘“‘ Scarcely had I put the letter into the hands of Mislei, than he turned 
toward me with an air of kind concern, saying, ‘ By the by, I had al- 
most forgotten the best part of my errand. His eminence, the cardi- 
nal Castracani, has commissioned me to inform you that he is anxious 
you should leave this place, and to inqure if you are yourself desirous 
of doing so.’ 

“<Tf I desire it? What a strange question! You might as well ask 
a condemned soul whether he is desirous of escaping from hell!’ 

“ At these words the Jesuit started, like a goaded animal, and forget- 
ting his mission of deceiver, knitting his brows and compressing his 
lips, he allowed his ferocious soul for one moment to appear ; but having 
grown old in deceit, he immediately had the circumspection to give 
this movement of rage the appearance of religious zeal, and exclaimed, 
“What comparisons are these? Are you not ashamed to assume the 
language of the atheist? By speaking in this way you clearly mani- 
fest how little you deserve to quit this place. But since I have told 
you that I love you, I will give you a proof of it, by thinking no more 
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of these irreligious expressions ; they shall be as forgotten as though 
they had never been spoken. Well, then, the cardinal proposes to you 
an easy way of returning to your monastery.’ 

“¢ What does he propose ? ig 
_. “Here is the way,’ said he, presenting me with a paper ; ‘ copy this 
with your own hand, and nothing more will be required of you.’ 

“IT took the paper with convulsive eagerness. It was a recantation 
of my faith, there condemned as erroneous, and was couched in these 
words :— 

“¢T, Raffaele Ciocci, a Benedictine and Cistercian monk, inexpe- 
rienced in theological doctrines, having, in good faith and without malice, 
fallen into the errors of the Protestants, and being now illumined and 
convinced, recognize my errors. I retract them, I reject them, and 
declare the Roman Church to be the true Catholic and Apostolic Church 
of Jesus Christ. I bind myself, therefore, to teach and to preach 
according to her doctrines, being ready even to shed my blood for her 
sake. In conclusion, I ask pardon of all those to whom my anti- 
catholic, heterodox discourses may have been an occasion of stumbling. 
And I pray to God to pardon me my sin.’ 

“ Upon reading this, I shuddered, and, starting to my feet, in a solemn 
attitude and with a firm voice exclaimed, ‘ Kill me, if you please ; my 
life is in your power; but never will I subscribe to that iniquitous 
formulary.’ The Jesuit, after laboring in vain to persuade me to his 
wishes, went away in anger.”—Pp. 102-106. 





Overcome at last by their alternate persuasions and threats, he 
signed the recantation, and all peace instantly fled from his mind. 
These fiends in human flesh exulted in their victory, congratulated 
him on his conversion, while he, worn down with suffering, ema- 
ciated, dirty, and ragged, appeared before the cardinal, and presented 
his recantation with his signature attached, which the cardinal 
deposited with the archives of the church. Though, after this 
seeming reconciliation to the see of Rome, he was treated with 
greater lenity than heretofore, was permitted to visit his friends, 
and enjoy the solace of conversing with his mother and other rela- 
tives, yet the stings of his awakened conscience gave him continual 
uneasiness, and “imbittered every pleasure.” This created an 
anguish of spirit from which he could not extricate himself, and 
what made it doubly grievous was, that he dared not speak of his 
sorrow to any of his acquaintance, for fear of an exposure, which 
would inevitably bring upon his devoted head fresh persecution. 
While he stood in conscious innocence, pleading for the truth so 
far as he perceived it, he could bear the persecutions of his ene- 
mies with manly firmness; but not even all the blandishments of 
friendship, nor the endearments of social life, could make amends 
for the guilt he had brought upon his soul by subscribing to what 
he did not believe, and for joining in the performance of ceremo- 
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nies which he knew to be displeasing to God. In this distressing 
state of mind he lingered until Providence opened a way for his 
escape. 

After revolving the subject in his mind for some time, he at 
length resolved to quit Rome, to quit Italy—in a word, to separate 
himself from home, friends, and society. But how was this to be 
accomplished? His movements were all watched with sleepless 
vigilance. He was fearful to reveal his mind to any one, lest he 
might be betrayed. 

The difficulties of accomplishing this desire of his heart 
thickened around him. His enemies continued to suspect him 
and he found that his movements were still watched, and one 
day, on his return to the library, he found his papers had been 
seized, and were strewed in fragments upon the floor. Com- 
plaining to the superior of the convent for this act of Van- 
dalism, he was treated with cold neglect, and utterly refused 
all redress of his grievance. Believing his longer stay would only 
expose him to fresh insults and outrages, having obtained a pass 
in the name of his servant to visit Leghorn, after suffering many 
anxious hours, he eluded the vigilance of his enemies, and set off 
in a carriage for the place to which his passport authorized him to 
go. Passing through various perils, he finally arrived in safety at 
Paris, and thence went to London. Here he felt himself safe, and 
in the enjoyment of liberty. But even here the emissaries of Rome 
followed him. His flight soon became known to the monks, his 
old associates, and it was communicated to the supreme pontiff, 
and the chaplain of the Sardinian Chapel in London received infor- 
mation that Ciocci was there in the character of a monk who had 
eloped from the convent of San Bernardo. This personage paid 
him a visit, and used all his arts to entrap him, and when he could 
not succeed by persuasion, he resorted to violent threats. He stood 
firm, however, against his wily arts, nor was he intimidated by his 
threats. 

We have traced this youthful Italian from the time of his entrance 
into the college of S. Redentore, at seven years of age, through 
his various scenes of suffering, with but short interruptions of en- 
joyment, until his emancipation from his thraldom, and his safe 
arrival in the metropolis of England. And what a mass of human 
corruption has this short but eventful narrative unfolded! Let 
those who flatter themselves that Popery has changed its character, 
read this narrative, and they will become convinced of their mistake. 
Far more than twelve hundred years has the Church of Rome car- 
ried the ‘mark of the beast on her forehead,” and she still bears 
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the same indelible imprint of her deep apostasy from God. The 
land of Italy, favored by Providence above all lands for the salu- 
brity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, and the genius of its 
inhabitants, is now cursed with poverty and wretchedness, its 
government tottering to its fall, under the despotic rule of the sove- 
reign pontiff, and the people beggared by the rapacity of an idle and 
vicious priesthood. And as to pure religion, it has.long been ban- 
ished from the precincts of Rome, and substituted by a meretricious 
garb of outward sanctity, which assimilates it nearer to the point 
of ancient paganism than to the external habiliments of Christianity, 
while the spirit and life of Christianity lie buried beneath the rub- 
bish of human inventions, which have been accumulating for ages. 
This is no fancy picture. From the accounts which have come 
down to us in history, and which we daily receive, the reality far 
exceeds all that fancy could paint—truth is more weighty than 
fiction. 

Rome has grown old in “iniquities and barbarities.” Her de- 
baucheries have corrupted her life-blood, and she betrays the feeble- 
ness of age without any of the symptoms which indicate her return 
to health. We believe that a reformation is impossible—unless, 
indeed, God should invert the natural order of things, and save, by 
a miracle of almighty power, those who refuse all the offers of grace 
and mercy. That individuals in that church may be savéd we do 
not doubt: for though encumbered with a multitude of unscrip- 
tural requisitions, rites, and ceremonies, and sunk in her head and 
members to the lowest degradation of moral pollution, there are, 
doubtless, those in her communion who may escape from her pol- 
luting breath, and, abjuring her abominations, may flee from the 
midst of her, and finally be “saved so as by fire.” And though she 
neutralizes the grand doctrine of justification by grace through faith 
in Jesus Christ, by teaching salvation by the merit of works, and 
greatly obscures the character of God by sanctioning image wor- 
ship, and virtually obliterates the atonement of Christ by the sa- 
crifice of the mass, yet she nominally acknowledges these truths ; 
and may, therefore, escape the condemnation of a professed repu- 
diator of these cardinal doctrines of divine revelation, and thus make 
it possible for the sincere worshiper of the true God to draw nigh 
to him by faith in Jesus Christ, and obtain the remission of sins 
through his blood. 

But while this allowance is made in behalf of individuals who 
are sincerely pious, we do not believe that the Church of Rome, 
as a church, will ever be reformed. The many attempts which have 
been made at different times to effect a reformation, all of which 
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have signally failed, seem to demonstrate the utter hopelessness of 
her case. She must, therefore, be utterly uprooted. The pope 
must lay aside his claim to infallibility, strip off his pontifical robes, 
dash the mitre from his head, and take the idolatrous buckle from 
his slipper, and cease to exercise his lordly rule over the souls and 
bodies of men,—and the church itself must change its external 
character in claiming for her priesthood the power of absolving the 
sinner from his sins, of changing the bread and wine into the real 
body, soul, and divinity of the Son of God, of requiring the worship 
of saints and angels, and many other absurd puerilities—all. this 
must be done, and then the pure doctrines of the gospel must be 
confessed and preached, in order to effect a reformation. Should all 
this be done, the Roman Catholic Church, in all that distinguishes 
her from the evangelical churches, would cease to exist. There 
would be no longer a pope seated “upon the seven hills,” nor 
no longer a priesthood usurping the throne of Christ, by dis- 
pensing pardons to the penitent, and changing the elements of 
bread and wine into the godhead and manhood of the adorable 
Redeemer. 

Whether such a radical change will ever be effected or not we 
cannot tell. Sure we are, however, that if the day shall ever arrive 
when the ‘knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters do the great deep,”—‘ when all shall know the Lord from 
the least to the greatest,”—then Popery shall cease to exist. Mean- 
time we do well to study its character, to watch its progress, and 
to guard against its insinuating approaches, and finally to repel 
with suitable indignation offers of its guardianship. 

Its guardianship! What guardianship can it offer to American 
citizens? Are not all her bishops, priests, and deacons, sworn to 
yield obedience to a foreign potentate? Does any one of these dig- 
nitaries ever take the oath of allegiance to our government? What- 
ever his holiness, the pope, shall command, they must obey. What 
security, then, can they give to us, that they will not rebel whenever 
an opportunity shall offer to favor their plans? We believe that not a 
single imported priest in the Roman Catholic communion ever 
becomes a naturalized citizen of America. How can he? Can he 
make his oath of allegiance to the pope of Rome, whe is a secular, 
as well as a spiritual prince, compatible with his loyalty to the 
American government? However pliable the conscience of a Jesu- 
itical bishop or priest may be, we cannot perceive how he can, with- 
out committing perjury, swear fealty to two governments so oppo- 
site in their principles and tendencies as are the government of 
Rome and the government of the United States. Let, then, the 
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people of America look well to these facts, and study their practi- 
cal bearing upon their civil and religious institutions. 

And then, as to religion, it seems to be out of the question, any 
further than the building up an hierarchy and the external aggran- 
dizement and embellishment of the church are concerned. Had we 
not the indubitable evidence of all history, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, to prove the moral corruptions of Popery, the single Narrative 
we have been reviewing would be sufficient to convince us of the 





fact. Such a scene of duplicity, of intrigue, of cruelty toward an | 


unsuspecting youth we should hardly have looked for in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It proves what we have before said, 
namely, that Popery has not changed its character. It is the same 
system of deception, of relentless cruelty and hard-hearted persecu- 
tion that it ever was—only it dare not erect its gibbets, nor kindle its 
slow fires, which it did in the days of its glory. It cannot bite, not 
because it has no will, but because it has lost its teeth. It is the 
same enemy to freedom of thought that it ever was, manifests the 
like hostility to Bible truth, to Protestant faith and freedom, and 
would, if it could, keep all its vassals bound in its ‘‘ slavish chains” 
without any hope of emancipation. 

We do not say these things from any hatred or ill will to Roman 
Catholics as men, and as citizens. We do, indeed, hate their 
errors, their idolatrous superstitions, their masses, confessions, 
and transubstantiations, and, above all, their abominable iniquities, 
their persecutions and hypocrisies. . These things. we are bound to 
hate, because they must be hateful to a holy God, to a God of sin- 
cerity and truth, of wisdom and love. But while we thus declare 
with all frankness our hostility to these peculiarities of Romanists, 
we can say with equal truth and sincerity, that we love them as 
fellow-beings. We abhor all persecution of them, equally with all 
their persecutions of Protestants. Persecutions of all sorts are 
abhorrent to the spirit of Christianity, to the God of Christianity, 
and therefore must be to every experimental believer in Christianity. 
Nor would we utter a word needlessly to offend even Roman 
Catholics, much as we abhor their. abominations. "What we have 
said in this connection has been forced from us by the pressure 
of truth, and not from a desire to irritate the feelings of the mem- 
bers of that communion. We would deal with them precisely as 
we would with all others, whether Protestants, pagans, or infidels, 
that is, tell them what we believe to be their errors, that they may 
see and forsake them, and then turn to God that they may live. 

We know, indeed, that an unconverted Protestant is as wicked 
in the sight of God, and exposed to the same condemnation, as is 
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an unconverted Roman Catholic. We know, also, that many Pro- 
testants have disgraced themselves-and the religion they professed, 
by persecuting those who dissented from them, as heretics. All 
this is unfolded to us in the page of history. What then? Is per- 
secution, therefore, right. No, innowise. It should be condemned 
wherever found. Christianity condemns it. The hearts of all true 
Christians condemn it. It must not, then, be tolerated. We, there- 
fore, say to all the unconverted, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, ‘‘ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” When this conversion 
is effected in the heart, the spirit of persecution is exchanged for 
the spirit of love, which is as incompatible with that hatred which 
actuates the heart of the persecutor, as is the spirit of Romanism 
with pure Christianity. 

We should have been much more gratified im reading the Narra- 
tive before us, if we could have discovered an evidence of this 
radical change in the disposition of Ciocci. Though he became 
sufficiently enlightened by reading the Bible to discover the errors 
of Popery, and in some measure to feel the miseries of his moral 
condition, and was thence led to prayer to God for deliverance, yet 
he does not seem to have been conducted to an appreciable view 
of the plan of redemption by Jesus Christ, to the necessity of evan- 
gelical repentance and justification by grace through faith, all of 
which accompany the work of regeneration, and which, when 
effected, shows itself in meekness of mind, gentleness of deport- 
ment, and patience in tribulation. Hence his passions very often 
got the better of his judgment, and led him to the use of intem- 
perate language, and to vex himself unnecessarily under the ill- 
treatment he received from his enemies and persecutors. We may 
hope, however, that the light’ of divine truth which has already 
dawned upon his mind will be so followed, that he will yet be led 
into the full blaze of the gospel, and finally be made “ free indeed.” 
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Art. VI.—A Chronological Introduction to the History of the 
Church; being a new Inquiry into the true. Dates of the Birth 
and Death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; and con- 
taining an original Harmony of the four Gospels, now first 
arranged in the Order of Time. By the Rev. Samuet Farmar 
Jarvis, D. D., LL. D., Historiographer of the Church, &c., &c. 
New-York: Published by Harper & Brothers. 


For the publication of the above. work, in the best style of 
American typography, the literary world is indebted to the same 
enterprising house which brought out the “ Ferdinand and Isabella” 
of Prescott. Although these two works are unlike in their subject 
and style, we have instinctively associated them together, because 
they are alike in their character, being both original works, drawn 
from the sources of knowledge in their respective departments ; 
and because (if we may venture a prediction in regard to one of 
them) they are both destined to raise the standard and the reputa- 
tion of American authorship. Whatever other honorable excep- 
tions to the rule may be adduced, we must in candor admit, that 
our scholars and authors are for the most part content to receive 
upon trust, and to put forth at second hand, the results of European 
labor and research. Editorship, or compilership, (if we may use 
the term,) rather than authorship, is our accustomed line of literary 
effort. Nor do we say this in the spirit of fault-finding. It has 
been in great measure a necessary consequence of our condition; 
and has been, upon the whole, the best thing we could do under 
our circumstances. And we must still be content to borrow largely 
from our more favored literary brethren of the old world, who are 
better qualified than ourselves for profound research, by thorough 
preparatory discipline, and are at the same time more liberally 
supplied with needful leisure, books, and means of every sort. Never- 
theless, there ought to be, and must be, a limit to this dependence 
upon our elder brethren. Sooner or later we must not only sup- 
ply more fully our own intellectual wants, but must also repay, in 
part at least, the debt we have incurred. In the practical applica- 
tion of science to the arts, where the near prospect of reward has 
stimulated our ingenuity and encouraged our industry, we are bid- 
ding fair to compete with our teachers. That, at no distant day, 
we shall engage in a friendly and honorable rivalry with them, in 
the higher range of mental effort, where truth is viewed in her 
moral and religious aspects, we are encouraged to hope and ex- 
pect, (among other signs,) by the appearance of such works as that 
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which we are now about to examine, and the other with which we 
have associated it. When, in the good providence of God, the in- 
ternal qualifications and the external advantages for the production 
of original contributions to our literature, meet in the same per- 
son—as they have done in the two cases referred to—it is encou- 
raging to find the gifted individual holding and employing his rare 
endowments as a trust, committed to his stewardship for the general 
good, by the Supreme Dispenser of all gifts and blessings. 

But we must not wander too far from our proper topic of in- 
quiry, which is the matter and the execution of Dr. Jarvis’s book. 
To begin, then, at the beginning. Were we to canvass the tztle- 
page in the spirit of “‘the trade,” we should be tempted to com- 
plain that it is constructed too much on the “‘ ex fumo dare lucem” 
principle ; that it does not seem to promise all that the book per- 
forms ; in short, that it would not sell to that class of purchasers 
who pay chiefly for the title-page, or who buy, at any rate, according 
to its promise. Such book-inspectors would be apt to say, ‘“‘ What, 
pay three dollars for an inquiry into two dates!” ‘There is, it is 
true, something said about “an original Harmony of the four Gos- 
pels, now first arranged in the Order of Time.” But then this is in 
less-imposing type, and looks like a sort of “‘ Appendix ;” which 
such book-buyers are apt to regard as a handful over and above, 
thrown in to make a measure, not quite full and overflowing, pass 
muster with a suspicious customer. Had the book been “got up” 
to suit such critics, it would have had some such title as the follow- 
ing: ‘A Chronological Introduction to all History, Sacred and 
Profane, in which the Chronological Systems of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, &c., are examined, and harmonized, and made to elucidate 
the History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ : accompanied 
with an original Harmony of the Gospels, &c., &c.”. This would 
not only be a more “‘ taking” title, but it would be a true one; for 
the book does all this, and more. 

No doubt, should this article meet the eye of Dr. Jarvis, he will 
think we are making very free with his title-page. We beg leave, 
therefore, to say, that for ourselves we have no fault to find with 
it. We do not say that our suggested title-page would be a truer 
or better, though it might be a more ad captandum one. A single 
sentence in the “Introduction” (p. 2) vindicates to the Christian 
mind the truth, and fullness too, of the present title-page: “ In a 
word, the birth and death of our Lord Jesus Christ are the centre 
around which all history moves.” Pregnant words! How little 
of their meaning can we as yet gather and apprehend ; although 
we know that as He, being “tHe Trutu,” must be the centre 
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around which all truths move, so in-and about his history all other 
histories must revolve, and in it meet at last ! 

We may venture here to answer, though at the expense of a seem- 
ing digression, an objection to which books of this class are liable, 
from the utilitarianism of the day. ‘‘ Cut bono ?” speciously asks 
the Benthamite. ‘‘ Where is the use of a new chronological in- 
quiry, when we have so many; and when previous inquiries have 
led to such various and contradictory results?” ‘This, if we mis- 
take not, will be the unconscious process of reasoning in the minds 
even of many who are very much above the groveling utilitarian- 
ism of the Bentham school. Our author has anticipated this ob- 
jection in his ‘ Introduction,” and has partly answered it, by refer- 
ring to the fact, that the labors of chronologers have been “‘ pro- 
gressive” since the revival of learning. It were enough to say, in 
answer to such objections as those referred to, that if previous in- 
quiries have not led to the truth, there is the greater need of per- 
severance in inquiry until the truth shall have been. ascertained. 
To urge the difficulties in the way of success, as an argument 
against all effort, were a base mode of opposition. But, in fact, 
chronology, like its twin-sister geography, has kept pace with the 
progress of science in general. ‘‘'The two eyes of history” have 
been growing gradually clearer and brighter, as one and another 
film that obscured them has been removed by scientific skill, and 
both are letting in more and more light from day to day upon the 
great subject of history. . 

It is encouraging, moreover, to find that the chronology of our 
Saviour’s life, which “the generality of ecclesiastical historians 
have left almost unnoticed,” is beginning to receive due attention. 
Besides the general reason given above, in our author’s words, 
why this should be. the case, there is a special reason, arising out 
of the intellectual tendencies manifesting themselves in our day, 
why the minutest details of fact in the history of our Lord should 
receive fixed attention, and.to that end be the subject of elaborate 
investigation. Infidelity has well nigh abandoned its long-cherish- 
ed hope of exploding bodily the facts of the gospel history. It 
finds them stubborn facts ; they wont do its bidding, and be gone. 
So it is now trying a more “spiritual” method of assault; it is 
striving to explain away, by a refined process of “ philosophizing,” 
the facts it could not deny away. The same sort of criticism, 
which has resolved old ‘“ Homer” into an abstraction, and the 
kings of Rome into thin air—would that the critics, with Ther- 
sites, had been brought to their senses by the ‘“‘sceptre” of Ulysses ; 
or by the lictor’s rod of Tarquinius Superbus !—has assailed, under 
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the garb of rationalism, the miracles of the Bible, and has gone on, 
step by step, until it has dared, with sacrilegious profanity, to treat 
the history of our Lord as a myth—in plain English, ‘‘a lie !’— 
and, with a compound atrocity of unbelief, has resolved his person 
into an idea; with the Gnostic Phantasiast, denying his humanity, 
and with the Socinian, his divinity! And although few among us, 
we trust, are infected as yet with this most subtil and deadly in- 
fidelity, we dare not flatter ourselves that we shall long escape 
with impunity. Now we submit that the very best antidote to this 
form of infidelity is to be found in, and will be administered by, 
works like that of our author; in which our Lord’s personal his- 
tory is treated as a reality, and even its minutest facts examined 
and dwelt upon, and presented in their several relations. Is not 
this the manner of the Gospels, which, although not annals, much 
less journals, do nevertheless present him to us as a person, feel- 
ing, speaking, acting; and, that we may realize his personality, 
set before us facts, rather than principles or-ideas ? 

Thus, for example, is the truth of our Lord’s generation, con- 
ception, and birth to be taught: the assertion is not made in a gen- 
eral or abstract form ; but the angel Gabriel goes, before our very 
eyes, to the Virgin Mary, and announces the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon her, and states explicitly the mysterious object and re- 
sult; and then, in due time, Joseph and Mary repair to Bethlehem, 
and all the circumstances of the birth of Jesus are presented with 
singular exactness,—the stable, the manger, the very swaddling 
clothes, no less than the exulting angels and the wondering magi. 
And so throughout his history. Does Christ miraculously cure 
the blind man? the clay, the spittle, the anointing, are severally 
mentioned. Does he multiply the loaves and fishes; their num- 
ber, and that of the hungry multitudes, is stated; the marshalling 
of the company, the blessing, the distribution, the gathering of the 
fragments, are specified : all is described so dramatically and natu- 
rally, that we see and hear the blessed Actor, and seem to feel his 
presence and to share his bounty. And so does he enjoin duties, 
humility for example ; he takes a little child, and sets him forth his 
living text and witness ; or he “‘riseth from supper, and lays aside 
his garments ; and takes a towel, and girds himself; and after that 
he poureth water into a basin, and begins to wash the disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was girded.” 

There lies, if we mistake not, at the foundation of this mode of 
teaching, a principle which has been of late too much neglected 
in the study and illustration of God’s holy word; a principle—we 
will not pretend to say on which the incarnation is founded, but—~ 
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which the incarnation sanctions and illustrates. That principle is, 
the necessity of imbodying truths—or of giving them objectivity,* 
as the Germans say—in order that the human mind may appre- 
hend and realize them. ‘Thus one object of the incarnation was 
to make God “manifest,” viz., “in the flesh,” in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The heathen nations had some notion of a Supreme 
Deity, or of a divine nature ; but it was to them an unreal abstrac- 
tion, and they practically lost sight of the one God in their idola- 
trous Polytheism. And even the Jews, in spite of their many 
significant types, and their prophecies of Messiah, knew not God 
as they ought. It is the Christian’s privilege to see and know God 
in Him who is “the express-image of his person,” at once God 
and man.  “ He that hath seen me, hath seen my Father also.” 
But this great privilege is often lost, in whole or in part, by the too 
prevalent mode of viewing and presenting Christ. Inthe preaching 
of the apostles and their immediate disciples, ‘‘ Jesus Christ was evi- 
dently set forth before their eyes,”t in all the facts, and actions, and 
sufferings of his life and death; and was made their all in all of 
doctrine and example. Was God’s mercy taught? his only-begot- 
ten Son was shown, given up for sinners. Was God’s justice 
dwelt upon? Christ on the cross was pointed to as proof that he 
‘* cannot look upon iniquity.” Were pardon for the past, and grace 
for the future, tendered ? the one High Priest was disclosed at the 
right hand of the Father, interceding for the truly penitent. The 
critical exegesis of these latter days has taught us the trick of 
serving up God’s word in broken fragments, and of teaching doc- 
trine and duty both in their abstract, rather than their concrete, 
forms. And as a consequence of this unreal method of studying 
and teaching the gospel, men are coming fast to forget both doc- 
trine and duty ; or to regard the one as a-matter of speculation, and 
the other of fashion. Once more, then, in concluding this long 
digression, we beg leave to submit, that the study of our Lord’s 
history in minute detail, as it is recorded in the Gospels, is one of 
the very best cures for the dangerous theological tendencies of our 
day ; and as a means to this end, and as a token of better things 


* Lest we should be suspected of countenancing here, what we have con- 
demned above, it may be well to say, that there is this material difference be- 
tween the principle for which we are here contending, and the infidel German 
theory of Strauss and others : that we hold the outward facts to be as irue and 
real as the truths they imbody; while they, on the other hand, treat the im- 
bodiment as a mere semblance, the facts as purely fictitious. 
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to come, we hail gladly the present work, as one of happy omen, 
over and above the value of its particular results or peculiar con- 
clusions. 

But it is time that we should examine the method in which it 
treats its important subject, and render a brief account of its chief 
results. 

The first point that deserves particular notice are the canons or 
rules, according to which the investigation has been conducted. 
These rules are set forth in the Introduction, and are substantially 
as follows :— 


“1. To take nothing for granted. Every necessary question, from 
beginning to end, must be examined on its own merits, and decided by 
acknowledged authorities from history, verified, whenever the case al- 
lows it, by astronomical observation and arithmetical computation. 

“2. With regard to all such questions, conjecture is never to be al- 
lowed. In the adjustment of a series of events, where the truth is to 
be arrived at by approximation, and in the absence of positive testimo- 
ny, probabilities are to be weighed. But in all cases they are carefully 
to be distinguished as probabilities only.” 

“No theory before examination is to be assumed. ‘Testimony is to 
be followed, whithersoever it may lead. The two great objects to be 
constantly kept in view must be the investigation of truth for its own 
sake, and the lucid communication of that truth to others. 

“4, In the examination of testimony, the original author is, if pos- 
sible, to be consulted. This rule is as necessary, in order to arrive at 
the truth of history, as it is in a court of justice to reject hearsay evi- 
dence.” 

“5. The testimony of the original witnesses is, as far as possible, 
to be laid before the reader in the very language of each witness.” 


These rules speak for themselves. . They are, mutatis mutandis, 
identical with those by which philosophical inquiry, in modern 
times, has so successfully questioned the history of the natural 
world ; and with those which enlightened jurisprudence has laid 
down to guide and control judicial investigations. Had such 
canons been acted upon since the revival of learning, in the de- 
partment of historical research, with the same constancy that has 
characterized the application of Bacon’s rules in the department 
of natural philosophy, it is probable that Dr. Jarvis would have 
been spared the pains of prefacing his proposed History of the 
Church with such a laborious Introduction. It is saying not-a little 
in favor of that Introduction, to affirm, that the critical canons, so 
judiciously established and laid down in the outset, appear to have 
been kept steadily in view throughout the work, and applied with 
singular diligence and severe impartiality. 
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The body of the work is divided into two parts; the first apper- 
taining to ancient history in general, the second to the history of 
our Lord in particular. ‘The former of these divisions, which fills 
three hundred and forty pages—more than half the work—“‘is occu- 
pied in giving the evidence from original sources of the ancient 
methods of computing time, and exhibiting the certain laws by 


- which they are to be connected with modern computations now in 


use. This has been neglected or erroneously stated by most of 
the writers who have attempted to determine the true dates of our 
Lord’s birth and death. Yet the establishment of the one is abso- 
lutely essential to the due computation of the other. The first is 
the foundation—the second the superstructure.”—Jntroduction, 
p- 4. Although Dr. Jarvis thus regards this portion of his book 
as merely introductory and subsidiary to the latter, it is nevertheless 
obvious that the first part addresses itself, not merely to the theo- 
logian and the Biblical student, but also to the classical and general 
scholar. It would occupy more space than we can allow to this 
entire article to develop the merits of this portion of the book 
alone. We can only cursorily survey its component parts. 

It is divided into twelve chapters. The first chapter treats of 
the Grecian method of computing time by Olympiads; gives 
a correct list of them, from the Armenian version of the long- 
lost Chronicon of Eusebius; and shows how they are adjust- 
ed to the modern computation of time, both by historic. testi- 
mony and astronomical calculation. It gives all the informa- 
tion that can be desired on this important subject. The second 
chapter discusses, concisely but clearly, the year of the foundation 
of Rome. The third treats of the Roman year, from the time of 
Romulus to that of Julius Cesar, with admirable ingenuity and 
learning. We were particularly pleased with the skill exhibited 
in showing that the year of Romulus was probably nearer the true 
solar year than that of Numa; and that the latter was less of a re- 
former, of the calendar at least, than is usually supposed. The 
most valuable part of the chapter, however, is the third section, 
which compares the reformed calendar of Julius Cesar with that 
of the Council of Nice, and with the later calendars. The tables, 
illustrating the calculations and arguments in this chapter, are ex- 
ceedingly useful. The fourth chapter discusses the Julian period, 
the era of Dionysius, and the method by which Scaliger connected 
them. The fifth chapter examines “the remaining eras mention- 
ed by Censorinus,” and concludes with “tables adjusting the whole 
to the Julian period.” And here we may say, once for all, that the 
numerous tables, which illustrate the several parts of this work, 
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are admirable specimens both of scientific and typographical skill 
and fidelity. In the sixth chapter, the succession of consuls, from 
the birth of Augustus to the death of Tiberius, is connected with 
the dates previously established, and the computation, as usual, 
made palpable to the eye of the reader, by a luminous table. The 
next four chapters—from the seventh to the eleventh, inclusive— 
strengthen and extend the foundation already laid for the argument 
of the second part of the work, by an examination of the history 
of Augustus and Tiberius, from the death of Julius Cesar to that 
of Tiberius himself. In these chapters the dryness of chronologi- 
cal calculation is greatly relieved by a large amount of valuable 
historical information, the discussion being made to assume the 
narrative form. ‘The twelfth and last chapter is supplementary to 
the foregoing. It aims at removing a difficulty by adjusting the 
chronology—which has been perplexed by the partial disagreement 
of the lists of consuls that have come down to us—from the death 
of Tiberius to the year in which Censorinus wrote, viz., A. D. 238. 
And here our author’s diligence has been rewarded by the discovery 
of an important error, occasioned by the suppression of a consul- 
ship, (A. D. 160,) whence the confusion which he sought to re- 
medy. 

The twelve chapters, whose leading topics, rather than contents, 
we have thus imperfectly indicated, make up the first part, which, 
viewed by itself, is a work of great value to all historical students. 
It is, however, in the author’s plan, only the foundation—one of 
“rock” certainly—upon which the second part is built. That 
part, ‘‘ appertaining to the ‘personal history of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” addresses itself more exclusively to the student of Bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical history; though many of the discussions 
have a direct—as all of them, upon the principle adverted to above, 
have an indirect—bearing upon general history. The first chap- 
ter treats of the reign of Herod the Great, and—as in the case of 
Augustus and Tiberius, in the latter chapters of the first part—we 
have in fact a history of his reign; although the object of the 
chapter is to ascertain the year of Herod’s death, which ‘must 
of necessity be the latest limit of that period within which the in- 
carnation of our Saviour could have taken place.” By historical 
and astronomical evidence combined, the death of Herod is fixed 
in A. J. P. 4710; and as A. J. P. 4707, the year in which Augus- 
tus shut the temple of Janus the third time, had been established 
as the earliest limit of that period, (page 210,) the whole ques- 
tion as to the date of Christ’s birth “‘now ranges between the 
spring of the year 4707, and the spring of the year 4710 of the 
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Julian period, corresponding with the Julian years 39, 40, 41, and 
42, or from the seventh to the fourth before the common Christian 
era.” 

Having thus narrowed down the question, our author proceeds 
to investigate in the six following chapters the true date of our 
Lord’s death, which, “‘ being a subject of more notoriety,” is more 
easily ascertained than his birth. This being settled, a computa- 
tion backward to the time of his birth will determine its exact date 
with great probability. As our Lord suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
the second chapter is occupied in deciding the year in which his 
administration ended, which must of course be the latest possible 
date of Christ’s passion. And here again we have a valuable 
biographical narrative, over and above the main discussion, or 
rather as subsidiary thereto. The third chapter exhibits the “‘testi- 
mony of the Latin Church as to the date of our Saviour’s death ;” 
and is full of valuable information. It shows that the testimony 
of the Latins is more trustworthy than that of the Greeks upon 
this subject, because they had access to the public archives at 
Rome; and, in so doing, it gives a full and clear account of the 
Roman method of preserving and using their records, and vindi- 
cates satisfactorily the genuineness of the “‘ Acts of Pilate”—his 
official account to Tiberius of our Lord’s passion—to which Ter- 
tullian appeals. The rest of the chapter illustrates, by quotations 
from the early Latin fathers, the general agreement in the Western 
Church about the very day of our Lord’s birth and death. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters are devoted to an examination of 
the testimony of the Greek Church as to the date of Christ’s 
death; and that testimony, upon the whole, is found to confirm 
the evidence of the Latin Church ; notwithstanding the early disa- 
greement of the East and West as to the duration of our Lord’s 
ministry, and the time of his birth; which disagreement is satis- 
factorily accounted for. The opinions of Eusebius and Epipha- 
nius, “the first of the Greek fathers who departed from the re- 
ceived opinion, that our Saviour suffered on the 25th of March, in 
the consulship of the two Gemini,” are searchingly examined and 
skillfully set aside in the fifth chapter. The seventh chapter de- 
termines the true date of the passion to be March 26th, in the fif- 
teenth year of the sole reign of Tiberius, A. D. 28, and reconciles 
seeming contradictions consequent upon the adoption of that date. 
It also reviews the whole week of the passion, and harmonizes its 
various events. The chapter is one of great value; we need not 
add, of deepest interest also. The eighth chapter likewise is very 
important, in view both of its subject and of the manner in which 
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it is handled. The subject is, “The duration of our Lord’s min- 
istry ;” and the chapter reviews, in four sections, all the events that 
occurred between the beginning of John’s ministry and the close 
of that of our Lord. In the first section, which treats particularly 
of John’s ministry, the probable time of our Lord’s baptism, and 
the duration of his ministry, are settled. Three years are assigned 
as the period of the latter; which, notwithstanding the opinion of 
the Greek fathers, seems to us the only tenable opinion. Dr. Jar- 
vis, by accounting for their error on this point, as a choice of the 
smaller horn of an apparent dilemma, relieves us from the charge 
of presumption in venturing to differ from them on a subject, touch- 
ing which they might seem at first sight the most competent wit- 
nesses. The second section of the same chapter treats of “ our 
Lord’s ministry in Judea ;” the third of his “ ministry in Galilee ;” 
and the fourth of his “ ministry beyond Jordan.” 

The ninth chapter seeks to determine, by help of Biblical criti- 
cism and ancient testimony, the exact age of our Lord at the time 
of his baptism; and arrives at the conclusion that he had com- 
pleted his thirtieth year. As the year of his baptism had been 
previously determined, this is an important step toward fixing the 
date of his birth. The only remaining step toward the conclu- 
sion of this elaborate investigation is taken in the tenth chapter, in 
which “‘ the day of our Lord’s nativity” is fixed by giving the pre- 
ference to historic evidence, as compared with the method by com- 
putation. ‘Then, counting back thirty years from his baptism, it is 
concluded that “‘ Hz was Born on the 25th of December, A. J: P. 
4707; the 6th month of the 2d year of the 193d Olympiad; on 
the 5th day of the 9th month A. U. C. 747;” (that is, stx years 
before the common era;) “in the very same year in which 
Augustus shut the temple of Janus the third time, in token of 
UNIVERSAL PEACE.” 

The eleventh chapter contains “‘ A NEw Harmony or THE Gos- 
PELs,” in a condensed form; and, although compressed into less than 
thirty pages, it was entitled, we think, to the dignity of forming a 
third part by itself; inasmuch as it applies the results of the two 
preceding “‘ parts” to the arrangement of the whole gospel history. 
There are on each page seven parallel columns—the first giving 
the time; the second, the place; the third, the events, in their 
order, concisely stated ; and the remaining four, the references to 
the four Gospels respectively. Although Dr. Jarvis suggests a 
simple method by which any one, at the expense of a little time 
and trouble, may arrange for himself, with the help of this con- 
densed Harmony and of the Synoptical Table which follows, a 
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full harmony of the Gospels, “and with regard to most of the re- 
corded events of our Lord’s life, in the exact order of time ;” 
we, nevertheless, hope that he may see fit to prepare and pub- 
lish such a harmony, both in Greek and English, that the learned 
and unlearned alike may have easy access to his arrangement of 
the gospel history in an expanded form. An English harmony by 
itself would do excellent service to the cause of Biblical knowledge. 

The Synoptical .Table, referred to above, concludes the work, 
and gives a condensed view of its results. It is most skillfully 
constructed, accurately executed, and beautifully printed. 

In this hasty survey of the several portions of this most learned 
and elaborate work, we have not paused to give our judgment as 
to the conclusiveness of particular results; partly because we 
deemed it comparatively unimportant, and partly because, where 
we differ from the author in opinion, we feel bound still further to 
examine with his help the grounds of such difference, before open- 
ly avowing it. For it is no disparagement of any man’s industry 
to say, that few, if any, in our country, have pursued this line of 
investigation as far and as diligently as our author. On most, 
however, of the main questions, we have the good fortune to have 
agreed with him before; and on one or two others, about which 
we had held, traditionally perhaps, a different view, his argu- 
ment has forced us to suspend final judgment until after fur- 
ther consideration. We may instance the year of our Lord’s birth; 
in regard to which we had been accustomed to hold to the fourth, 
instead of the stxth, year before the common era. On this point 
the argument of the ninth chapter of the second part, about the 
true interpretation of Luke iii, 23—on which a whole year de- 
pends—is much stronger than we had supposed it could be made. 
And so in other cases. 

In conclusion, we desire to record our deliberate judgment—the 
result of a careful examination of the work—that it would be dif- 
ficult to select a book of the same compass, on this or any kindred 
topic, in which the same amount of varied erudition is brought to 
bear so ably, so judiciously, and so impartially upon the subject 
discussed. It is a book which all Americans should place in their 
libraries, for the sake of encouraging the growth of ripe and 
thorough scholarship among us; and which all students of history, 
and especially of the History of histories, should have in their 
hands, that they may familiarize themselves with a high standard 
of historical investigation, and by its help attain the habit of dili- 
gent research, as well as arrive at the truth touching matters of 
high import. 
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We trust and pray that the expectations which this volume will 
raise, respecting Dr. Jarvis’s promised History, may not be disap- 
pointed ; but that God’s providence will spare, and God’s grace 
incline him to apply the same candor, learning, and. ability, which 
are manifested in this “Introduction,” to the preparation of a 
History or THE Cuurcu or Curist. 





Art. VII.—Elements of Logic, together with an Introductory 
View of Philosophy in general, and a Preliminary View of the 
Reason. By Henry B. Tappan. New-York and London: 
1844. 


A sTRIKING characteristic of the American mind, in many of 
the fields of its operation, is its originality. In the various means 
of locomotion, in the mechanic arts, in the construction of imple- 
ments of every kind for facilitating labor, our countrymen, having 
no easy access to the methods employed in Europe, have been 
driven, by the necessities of their position, to create for themselves 
the means of accomplishing the objects which have been present- 
ed in a country of such vast resources, and such novel features, as 
our own. 

Even in the experimental sciences there have been exhibited a 
freshness, vigor, and independence of thought which have been pro- 
ductive of the most fruitful results, adding essentially to the great 
stock of human knowledge in this important department, and 
placing some American names high on the roll of fame. 

In literature it has been different. Here, we fear, little boast can 
be made for us of originality. Books, like cloths and cutlery, are 
easily transported. The high degree of civilization which they 
require, and the great number of readers necessary before the ex- 
pense which their publication involves will admit of their produc- 
tion, especially if they be of an elevated character, have made us 
dependent, until a very recent period, upon England for almost 
everything in the shape of literature in the English language. 
Our school books, our works of history, poetry, fiction, criticism, 
and periodical literature, were for a long time almost exclusively 
English. It was thus that our tastes were formed, and our 
standards of excellence conceived, under the trammels of a 
system which had kept the European mind strait-laced for cen- 
turies, and which was the worse in our case as being received 
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at second hand. We were not only confined, by a servile consent, 
to copy implicitly the specimens placed before us, but our models 
themselves were miserable imitations of original beautiful work- 
manship. The desire which has been felt by our own writers to 
achieve for themselves a fame reaching beyond our new world, in 
which readers are supposed to be easily satisfied—a fame coexten- 
sive with the whole region of English letters—is no doubt laudable ; 
but it has led to a more cautious conformity with the patterns of 
successful authorship abroad, inasmuch as they were supposed to 
be safe guides to the approbation of the foreign critics, whose 
‘favor we were seeking to win, and to whose authority we knew 
we could safely trust for our reputation at home. The dominion 
of these foreign professional critics over the minds of the better- 
informed class of readers in this country is quite absolute. No 
one here will venture to admire a book which the English quarter- 
lies have condemned. With our own review writers we venture 
sometimes to differ. Nay, we never read one of their articles 
without being on our guard against the errors to which we think 
them occasionally liable. 

To some extent English readers look with a similar eye of cau- 
tion upon the critical notices which they find at home. Especially 
is this the case, if they suspect any political bias in the writers ; 
for political motives mix- themselves up with the productions of 
literature in England to an extent of which we: know little in our 
own experience. But if the English themselves do not swallow 
everything with a good grace which their reviewers choose to 
thrust down their throats—a form of expression which the dog- 
matic tone of these gentlemen warrants us in using—we, it is to 
be feared, do; and a more creditable reason may be found for it 
than might at first view be supposed. It results from the mislead- 
ings of our imaginations, which very naturally present to us the 
conception of a state of things in the far-off world of European 
letters much above the reality. We look across the water, and 
there see the old seats of learning; the systems of education which 
have been centuries in perfecting; the vast confraternities of edu- 
cated men; the intellectual and cultivated character of the politi- 
cal and social organization; and we are very ready to take for 
granted, that the writers in the periodicals of chief repute abroad 
must represent the highest order of intellect of the age, and such 
as it is preposterous for us to attempt to cope with. And yet there 
are wise men, who have had opportunity of looking at the ma- 
chinery behind the scenes, who tell us that these oracles, as we 
are accustomed to regard them, are superficial, rash, unscrupu- 
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lous, and impose upon the credulity of their readers by the prompt- 
ness and apparent confidence with which they utter their dicta, 
often most strongly expressed when founded upon least knowledge 
or information. 

Unreasonable as is this intellectual slavery of ours—which we 
find harder to shake off than that political slavery under which we 
suffered as colonies, and subsequently when we submitted to the 
right of search upon the high seas—it operates most powerfully to 
check that freedom of mental action where the mind, reveling th 
the consciousness of its own inborn power, calls forth from an un- 
corrupted imagination the inimitable forms of native beauty, or 
evolves from the deep recesses of thought those luminous exhibi- 
tions of truth which excite the admiration and become the guides 
of the world. Such freedom produced a Homer and a Burns; 
while the slavery of artificial systems during all the ages of both 
ancient and modern times has produced neither. A genius of this 
unfettered growth must, we think, ere long appear among us. 
England herself looks for a heart and voice to convey a vivid tran- 
script of this new world, with all its wild romance, its young hopes, 
its freshness, its giant forms, its mighty destiny. 

An original work in philosophy has been attempted by scarce 
any author in this country since the time of Edwards, our writers 
in this department having confined themselves to the business of 
compiling books of instruction from the ablest productions abroad. 
The work before us, however, is certainly to be regarded as pos- 
sessing some claim to be viewed in a different light from the great 
mass of its predecessors. If not original in the matter, it is cer- 
tainly so in the mode of presenting it; and the complexion of the 
whole is so affected by the author’s peculiar turn of mind, that the 
thoughts of others, if others they be, assume the appearance and 
much the value of new truths. The period of time, and the pe- 
culiar position of our country in its relations to science abroad, are 
most favorable for the appearance of such a work, both as regards 
the writer in fitting him for his task, and his readers in qualifying 
them to appreciate its performance. 

When, a few years since, Coleridge, tossed upon the ocean of 
uncertainty, and longing for truth with that deep anxiety which 
might be expected in a mind as-gifted as his, yet preserved from 
worldly and common-place systems of belief by misfortune suffi- 
cient to keep keen the edge of sensibility, set out upon his German 
pilgrimage, the first link was formed in the chain of events which 
terminated in an entirely new state of philosophy both in England 
and America. 
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With the humility of true genius, Coleridge was content to sit 
at the feet of Kant and Schelling, instead of striking out, as he 
was capable of doing, by the aid of his own capacious and well- 
stored intellect, a more perfect system of philosophy than had 
been produced by those whom he was willing to acknowledge as 
his masters. His highest ambition was the honor of introducing 
their philosophic views, and if possible a Germanized style of 


writing upon philosophic subjects, into. his native country ; though | 


the latter, we believe, he afterward abandoned as an unnecessary, 
if not an ill-judged, undertaking—at any rate, a hopeless one. What 
he did in this way was irregular and fragmentary, serving rather 
to excite thought and more full and orderly development in other 
minds, particularly of those just coming into the philosophic arena, 
than to perfect its fruits in. his own. And, indeed, this would 
seem to have been his principal object, as the title of one of his 
largest works, ‘“‘ Aids to Reflection,” distinctly shows. He lived 
scarcely long enough to see his merits and services acknowledged ; 
but, dying poor, and not only neglected, but reproached by his 
countrymen, for, as they said, wasting extraordinary gifts, yet, 
shortly after his death, when he: came to be fully understood, and 
justly appreciated—which was first the case beyond all doubt in 
this country, and in consequence probably afterward in England— 
he was lauded as the great man of the age. 

Coleridge’s writings became known in this country through the 
good taste and discernment of his American editor, our country- 
man, Marsh. The work found many readers here who gladly ex- 
changed the hackneyed systems of the Scotch school for a more 
spiritual philosophy. A taste was created which led to a desire 
for better acquaintance with German philosophical writers, and the 
German language and literature having begun already to be culti- 
vated, the way was open for many to have this desire gratified. 
The eclectic philosophy of the French school, and particularly the 
writings of Cousin, whose volume upon Locke was translated by 
Professor Henry, and introduced into some of our colleges, served 
still further to extend the views of the more cultivated minds in 
this country beyond the narrow limits in which they had been shut 
up by the inherited prejudices and prescriptive authority of the old 
standards. 

These late philosophical writers in France, necessarily, from 
their favorite principle of eclecticism, taking a wide range in their 
investigations of the philosophies both contemporaneous and ante- 
rior to their own, have saved great labor to the general reader by 
the brief though clear expositions which they have given of the 
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principal systems, ancient and modern. Even the English and 
Scotch philosophical writers have been better understood by us 
through their aid, owing to the searching analysis to which they 
have been subjected, and to the comparisons which have been in- 
stituted between them and those who have written not only inde- 
pendently, but in actual ignorance of their performances. The 
peculiar features of the late philosophy in France have led its disci- 
ples to pay much attention to the history of philosophy, and, so far 
as their influence has extended in this country, it has created a dis- 
position to become acquainted with the learned and able writers in 
this department in Germany, and, through them, with more primi- 
tive sources. 

The effect of all these influences upon the American mind, so 
far as it has been directed to subjects of the class under considera- 
tion, has been to enlarge and liberalize its views—to give a sort 
of universality to its philosophical conceptions, analogous to the 
influence produced by the contemplation of nature herself, with the 
advantage of all the achievements of the human mind in past ages 
and other countries, without the narrowing effect of prejudice, 
which, under the influence of a more partial training, it is impos- 
sible to resist. 

This favorable state of things in our country for the last ten or 
fifteen years might fairly be expected to exhibit some fruits. We 
think that we can see its effects distinctly in the work before us. 
These are, an independence of thought and of style, a comprehen- 
sive acquaintance with the various philosophical opinions which 
have prevailed from the most ancient times to the present, show- 
ing itself, not by a repetition of them in the forms in which they 
were originally presented, or, still worse, in which they have been 
again and again retailed, but by an infusion of their spirit into the 
writer’s own mind, and thence into his exhibitions of truth; so that 
we have in brief space in his book the most useful and profound 
views which have ever been given to the world, presented.-in a unity 
of relation and clearness of form requiring powers of analysis and 
combination of no common order. Besides which, there is no 
small quantity of matter entirely original, that contributes an im- 
portant addition to the great stock of human thought. In the Pre- 
face the author thus speaks of his own performance :— 

“With all humility I acknowledge my indebtedness to the great thinkers who 
have preceded me. I have of course read as well as thought; and my thinking 
and reading are naturally blended together. With this acknowledgment, may I 
be permitted to go on with my work without stopping to note narrowly in my own 


mind, or to remark to my reader, when I am wing from original, and when 
from other sources.’”’—P. 4. 
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The book undoubtedly displays the spirit of eclecticism ; not, 
however, forming an olla-podrida of all systems and writers, but 
extracting, often from confused masses, elements of truth wher- 
ever or by whomever they may happen to have been seized and 
clearly set forth, stripping them of their mystifying, profitless, fond 
accompaniments, and blending them into a harmonious whole, 
which has wonderfully the aspect of a perfect structure of truth, 
built up by the power of a single luminous mind. Even the very 
plan of the work indicates the nature of the author’s aim, and ex- 
hibits him. attempting to adapt together, and present in their mutual 
influence, operations of the human intellect which it has been the 
custom to consider independently. He calls his treatise one of 
Logic, using the word in a much more comprehensive sense than 
it usually bears, signifying, according to its literal interpretation, 
the science of the reason. Whatever may be the opinion of: the 
correctness of such an-application of the term, the book, of which 
it is the title, embraces a number of subjects naturally and neces- 
sarily connected, forming a most complete and satisfactory whole. 
Logic, as it is commonly understood, relates solely to that process 
of the reason called deduction, which carries the mind from pre- 
mises to a conclusion. Its power depends entirely on the form of 
the reasoning, and not on the subjects to which it relates ; hence 
its processes can all be exhibited upon algebraic symbols. The 
premises, in any instance of logical reasoning, may have been the 
conclusions derived from other premises ; these again from pre- 
vious premises, and so on. Such a chain, however, must have an 
end somewhere. There must be propositions with which all de- 
ductive processes commence ; and the student of logic may well 
inquire, Whence do these come? A large proportion of them are 
the result of induction, or that process by means of which general 
principles and laws are derived from a multitude of facts and phe- 
nomena; and as this must be used often by the reasoner in his 
searches after truth, or in his demonstration of it to others, our 
author places before his treatise on Deductive Logic a very full ex- 
position of the operations of the mind in the inductive process, and 
establishes philosophically the principles and rules by which it is 
conducted. To carry out this purpose fully, the author has found 
it necessary to examine the nature and laws of the reasoning 
faculty itself, which he has done in that part of the volume pre- 
ceding the two just mentioned, under the title of A Preliminary 
View of the Reason. 

All the propositions which become primary processes for deductive 
reasoning are by no means involved in induction. There are certain 
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judgments of the mind which it makes by intuition; at least this is 
the doctrine of Plato, of the German schools, and is adopted in the 
present work. Speaking of both these sources of propositions for 
the materials of deduction, in the Preface, the author says,— 


“The Platonic philosophy really contains a logical development of the most 
original forms of human thought, springing out of the intuitive faculty. And the 
Novum Organum of Bacon contains a logical exposition of the method of establish- 
ing first principles through the observation of phenomena. 

“Both Plato and Bacon have had many able disciples and expounders; and 
both are coming out into a broader and clearer light, not as opponents, but, to 
adopt the thought of Coleridge, as the opposite poles of one great and harmonious 
system.” —P. 4. 


In order, therefore, to lay open fully Ahe ultimate grounds of 
thought upon which the logical processes are built up, the human 
mind itself, in its constitution, laws, and fields of operation, must 
undergo examination, and the sctentia scientiarum, as it is justly 
termed, must, to some extent, be unfolded before the reader can 
have the complete chain of intellectual acts, which runs through 
every logical exercise of the mind, distinctly laid before him. For 
this purpose our author occupies the first hundred pages of his book 
with “ An Introductory View of Philosophy in General.” This we 
regard as the most able and interesting part of the work. It is clear, 
compact, and of a wonderful fullness, reminding one of the luminous 
and oracular character of some of the best writings of Bacon. The 
style is one of simple beauty, admirably adapted to the subject, and 
at times highly poetic. Many of the subjects introduced here are 
amplified in the subsequent parts of the work. If these amplifica- 
tions, somewhat abridged, had been incorporated in this first part 
in immediate connection with the portions to which they relate, it 
would by itself have made one of the most perfect treatises which 
we recollect to have read. 

In the present arrangement there is somewhat of a disjointed 
effect, unavoidable, perhaps, considering the objects which the au- 
thor had in view, which necessarily rendered his first part subordi- 
nate in some respect and subservient to the others. The whole 
work closes with a book upon the “‘ Doctrine of Evidence.” It pre- 
sents a synthetic arrangement of subjects in nearly the inverse order 
in which we had named them, and such as we have endeavored to 
show, by an analytic view, was required by their nature. It cer- 
tainly comprises a great deal in a very small space, the whole being 
contained in an ordinary duodecimo volume. It might seem incre- 
dible, from the enumeration of subjects included in the work which 
we have given, that this should be the case. And yet we think 
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that it might with advantage have been shorter still; one of the 
faults of which we have to complain in certain parts. being that of 
prolixity. Those portions of the work most remarkable for their 
brevity are the best. ’ 

The part devoted to deductive logic, for example, does not occupy 
the fifth of the space of the ordinary treatises upon this subject, and 
yet leaves nothing wanting. This is partly the result of the free 
use which is made of symbols, and partly of a method which may 
be briefly stated as follows. Precepts are given, and then the 
axioms or principles upon which they depend are subjoined in 
a single sentence, the truth of which is evident to the mind, 
which thus admits their validity, and is ready to go on to others 
with very little delay in demonstration. We give a specimen 
under the head of 


« 


“* PROPOSITIONS CONSTRUCTED INTO SY¥LLOGISMS. 


“ A syLLocism is the formula of the most directand simple deduction possible. 
“Let X is ¥ represent, as before, any proposition. If the agreement of X and Y 
is directly perceived, then intuition supersedes the necessity of deduction: but if it 
cannot be perceived directly, then we must inquire for a medium. Now, suppose 
this medium to be Z, and that we perceive, by intuition, or as the result of a pre- 
vious deduction, that X and Y respectively agree with Z, then we infer that they 
agree with each other. We have thus the formula of positive conclusions :— 
X is Z, 
~ Yis Z, 
therefore 
X is Y. 


“The axiom which determines this formula is the following: If two terms agree 
with one and the same third term, they agree with each other.” —P. 325. 


And so at the close of this section, after a multitude of rules, he 
terminates with the following :— 


“‘ Now all this is evident; and the axiom which forms the basis of it, is the 
Dictum de omni et nullo of Aristotle, namely: Whatever is affirmed or denied of 
any term distributed, (that is, taken universally,) is affirmed or denied of every 
particular comprehended under it.”—P. 339. 


This portion of the work seems better adapted, from its somewhat 
skeleton form, for a text book of instruction, than for a mere read- 
ing book. The larger work of Whately leads the mind of the 
reader, in a very interesting and popular manner, by the analytic 
method into a proper conception of the nature of the subject, and 
prepares the way for the full effect of a very entertaining disquisi- 
tion upon the value of logic as a study, and the unreasonableness 
of the prejudices against it, proving them to arise from a miscon- 
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ception of its nature, and from confounding certain errors of the 
logicians with logic itself. 

Aristotle is commonly regarded as the inventor of the syllogism. 
Of course it must be understood in its technical form, for the essence 
of the syllogism is shown to be involved in every instance of rea- 
soning, and to be a necessary modus operandi for the mind. This 
would make him the father of logic, of which the syllogism is the 
basis. Whether he be entitled to all the credit of originality, it is 
impossible now to determine. That the syllogism was. known long 
before his time, in India, is placed beyond a doubt by the discoveries 
which have been from time to time made through the indefatigable 
efforts of the able and learned men whom the British conquests in 
India have been the means of introducing into that country. One 
of the most admirable of the works which have issued from this 
source is a complete account of the old Indian philosophy by Cole- 
brook, published originally in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
for 1824 to 1827. It gives a very full expose of the different 
schools of the ancient philosophy of India, one of which is called 
Niaya, the author of whichis Gotama. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Niaya system was a scrupulous adherence to the 
Vedas or sacred books of the Indians, while it pursued a bold sys- 
tem of dialectics which would seem soméwhat inconsistent. It 
founded its right to do this, however, upon a passage of the Vedas 
themselves, which is as follows. There are three conditions of 
knowledge. 

‘1. It is necessary to employ the same terms in naming things 
employed by the Vedas themselves, the terms even being sacred 
‘ and revealed. 

*“*2. It is necessary to define things, that is, to seek their proper- 
ties and characteristics. 

** 3. To examine whether the definition at which we have arrived 
be legitimate or not.” | 

Setting out with this authority, the Niaya philosophy builds up a 
system by the aid of reasoning, quite independent of the Vedas, 
though professing for them great reverence, and seeming to make 
them the basis of all its doctrines. 

Reasoning is its boast, as its name Niaya (argument or reasoning 
par excellence) imports. It is one of the most respectable of the 
multitude of old Indian philosophical sects. 

Besides the method of induction, which plays a very con- 
spicuous part in this philosophy under the name of inference, 
it has the syllogism in a very perfect form. It is stated as 
follows :— 
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A complete argument has five terms :— 
1. The proposition—for example, This mountain is burning. 


2. The reason a “ Because it smokes. 
3. The example “ “ That which smokes burns. 
4. The application to the case in } : 

question This mountain smokes. 


ie acclnniens ; Therefore, this mountain is 
burning. 

These five parts of an argument, according to the Niaya, contain 
the syllogism twice stated, first in the form of an enthymeme in the 
first two, and afterward in that of the regular syllogism in the last 
three. 

Whether or not Aristotle, in the facilities which he enjoyed for 
getting access to the wisdom of other countries besides his own, had 
the benefit of this old Indian system to guide him in the formation 
of his syllogism, which for so many ages has been one of the great 
sources of his fame, we have not the means of ascertaining. It is 
possible, and indeed not improbable, that he may have arrived at it 
independently, for being the natural form of human thought in de- 
duction, it is not surprising that it should be pointed out in India, 
and ages afterward again in Greece, without any intercourse 
between them. ; 

The formal syllogistic mode of reasoning and the whole art of 
logic fell into disrepute after the rise of the Baconian philosophy, 
in consequence of the abuses of logic in the hands of schoolmen 
who were the professed students and followers of Aristotle. 
Whately very clearly points out the distinction to be made between 
logic ‘as the science of deduction, and the Baconian method of in- 
duction, showing that instead of being rivals, they are both necessary 
and harmonious parts of the natural operations of the mind. 
Whately, by examining the mental processes in an analytic outline 
as he terms it, arrives at the syllogism. ‘The only fault which we 
have to find with this performance is, that it is too much of a mere 
outline, or rather it embraces too small a portion of the subject to be 
of much service in lessening its difficulties. He afterward takes 
up the matter synthetically, and presents the whole art of logic in 
its present perfect state. In this part of his work, particularly in 
the handling of the modes and figures, he is less happy than the 
opening portion would warrant us in expecting, though it must be 
allowed that his task was one of no small difficulty. He has, how- 
ever, been a good pioneer through the wilderness of the old writers. 
We regard our author’s performance here as a great improvement 
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upon Whately. Let any reader compare their sections upon Hypo- 
thetical Reasoning, the Dilemma, and the Sorites, and he will be 
much struck with the difference between them. The minor ex- 
cellence in the arrangement of this part of the work before us, is 
the distinct analysis of propositions and their relations to one another 
before a word is said about syllogisms. We have already observed 
that by the use of arbitrary symbols, the author keeps distinctly 
before the mind the fact that the force of logical reasoning is in the 
form. Whately mingles a good deal the matter with the form, 
which is certainly more entertaining for the reader, but less useful 
to the thorough student of logic, in consequence of the want of dis- 
tinction in his mind between acquiescence, from a knowledge of 
the particular truth, and conviction, from a perception of the neces- 
sity of the result from the form. Hedge’s logic is entirely upon 
this extreme, presenting throughout the matter, and nowhere sepa- 
rately, the form, which is like proving that the product of the sum 
and difference of two numbers is equal to the difference of their 
squares, not by writing ¢a+-3 xa—b =a*—3*; but thus: 5 and 3 are 
8, 3 from 5 leave 2, twice 8 is 16; the square of 5 is 25, of 3 is 9, 
9 from 25 leave 16 again. Demonstrations of general: principles, 
by particular examples, either burden and confuse the mind by 
requiring of it a double task, or else, by tempting it to rest in 
the easier of the two, become for it no demonstrations at all, but 
only the perception of a particular fact in the single case pre- 
sented. 

The great convenience of algebra, in investigating the laws of 
quantity, depends upon the employment of general symbolic repre- 
sentatives of quantity, without which the same processes of reason- 
ing must be cumbrous in the extreme and almost impracticable. 
Logic, if a knowledge of that in which its essence consists be 
desired, requires the same use of symbols. The study, with this 
advantage, is not an easy one. Without it there may be a sem- 
blance of greater facility; but this arises from the fact that the 
student is not learning logic at all, but certain truths to which 
logic is applicable. As well might we say that an expert 
arithmetician had a knowledge of algebra, because he saw the 
truth of its principles when applied to a particular case, without 
having at the same time any apprehension of their general 
necessity; at least no positive proof, but only an unwarrantable 
inference from analogy. 

The feature, therefore, which some probably would condemn in 
that portion of Professor Tappan’s work which he calls Deductive 
Logic, we regard as a great excellence. 
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Plato, Aristotle, and Bacon, are the great .expounders of three 
different phases of the reasoning faculty. Plato, of its functions 
in intuition; Aristotle, of its evolutions in deduction; and Bacon, 
of its acquisitions by induction. A partial study of the mind has 
set men, such as Locke, in opposition to Plato; others, among whom 
we may place Bacon himself, to Aristotle. 

Too exclusive attention to the Baconian phase, without incorpo- 
rating with it the Platonic, leads to materialism and pantheism, 
from which Bacon himself was saved by other influences under 
which he lived, rather than by his own system. This, we think, is 
shown by the tendency of a particular school of philosophy in 
France, whose leaders, such as Cabanis and De Tracy, are mostly 
medical men. The science of medicine being almost totally built 
up by induction, they have been led by their mental habits to set 
out with the phenomena of the sensitivity alone, and to arrive at the 
result that man is entirely constituted of nerves. ‘The German 
schools, and the more religious portion of the French schools, run 
toward the extreme of idealism, an exaggeration and abuse of the 
Platonic doctrine of inherent principles and laws of thought exer- 
cising a controlling influence over our knowledge, whether obtained 
from without by perception, or within by reflection. Fichté, who 
may be considered as the representative of this extreme, resolves 
everything in the universe into the subject, the ego, the I. The 
literary wags placarded him in squibs, of one of which Coleridge 
gives us the following imitation in English. We repeat a portion 
of it as furnishing a very good popular notion of the system :— 


“THE FICHTEAN EGOISMUS. 
En! Dei vices gerens, ipse Divus, 
(Speak English, friend!) The God imperativus, 
Here on this market-cross aloud I cry : 
I, I, I, I itself, I! 
The form and the substance, the what and the why, 
The when and the where, and the low and the high, 
The inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 


I, you, and he, and he, you, and I, 
All souls and all bodies are I itself I! 
All F itself I!” &c. 


It would be curious if in America, practical, acute, sharp-sighted 
America, now that she has the means of profiting by the labors 
of all the thinkers of the old world, a more just and well-balanced 
philosophy should establish itselfthan any which has yet appeared. 
We speak not of the examples which our country has produced 
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of this catholic spirit in philosophy, but of what is now rising up, 
and may be looked for in future. We could not certainly refer for 
any justification of such a hope to our almost sole metaphysical 
writer of by-gone years—Edwards. Never, probably, did man 
work in a narrower field, The close atmosphere of the metaphy- 
sics of Locke was not close enough ; but he must be still further 
shut up by the barriers of the old New-England theology. Times, 
however, are changed, and great revolutions have taken place since 
Edwards wrote. Of a greater still we are, perhaps, now on the 
eve. All eyes are turned to this country in astonishment at its 
political progress. May we not venture to believe that its intel- 
lectual destiny is to be equally distinguished ? 

Whately, as we have said, endeavors to remove the misappre- 
hensions which have prevailed with reference to Bacon and Aris- 
totle, and to do away with any appearances of contradiction or oppo- 
sition between them. Coleridge had striven, in his various and 
irregular productions, to engraft upon the English philosophy the 
ideal element. Cousin’s volume, translated by Henry, was of a 
similar character—an attack upon the errors of Locke, which con- 
sisted chiefly in keeping this element out of sight, and attempting 
to explain the phenomena of mind without it. ‘These performances 
answered exceedingly well for the time in which they appeared, 
and were necessary to prepare the way for a more complete expo- 
sition of the whole field of philosophy, in which each of these com- 
petitor systems, that have been trespassing upon one another, may, 
by some master spirit, be assigned to its due place, and all be com- 
pelled to act in harmony. : 

The work before us is an.attempt, and, it seems to us, a most 
able and successful one, to meet this acknowledged mental want. 
Its author has exactly the right spirit, and no small share of the 
acquisition necessary for the undertaking. Bold, untrammeled, in- 
dependent in thought, yet humble and docile as a child where any- 
thing is to be learned; despising no true source of knowledge ; 
pure minded, devout, benevolent ; just, liberal, discriminating ; of 
a highly poetic imagination, and fully alive to all the power and 
beauty of art; imbued with a love of science, and making good 
use of his no mean acquaintance with its various branches ; pos- 
sessed of a style admirably adapted to his subject; it is rare to 
find so many qualifications uniting in one individual for such a task 
as has been here executed. Certainly no little temerity was requi- 
site to venture such a work before the public. Our native talent, 
however, might for ever lie dormant if we all yielded to the discour- 
aging considerations under which we have to do all that we have 
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the hardihood to undertake. A man, thoroughly furnished to write 
upon the scientia scientiarum, ought to be a majister scientie in 
all its departments. Poetry, music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, philology, history, government, jurisprudence, ethnology, 
mythology, theology, and the mathematical and physical sciences, 
should be as well known and familiar to him as household words. 
It were vain to look for such a one, and we must be content 
with approximations. Still it were well for those who think to 
embark in a course of philosophy to aim at universality of culture ; 
to be content to ripen slowly, if circumstances will permit that 
they may ripen perfectly. Milton spent a large portion of his life 
in preparing to write one poem; and a most philosophic crea- 
tion it was. He deemed no art unworthy to be learned for this 
purpose ; even navigation and fencing being included in his list. 
An extensive acquaintance with the mathematical and physical 
sciences it was which gave Kant such a vast superiority, and con- 
tributed no small share in placing him at the head of German 
thinkers. And yet, doubtless, an exclusive pursuit of these is 
most injurious and dangerous, as instances enough attest; while, 
on the other hand, a tolerable training in them would probably have 
‘saved many a learned enthusiast from being the dupe of his own 
credulity, or of the impositions of the designing. But we are 
digressing. We have spoken of the book before us with high 
praise. We must present our readers with some extracts, which 
will enable them to judge for themselves whether or not it is justly 
bestowed. After opening the subject, with great simplicity and 
clearness, the author proceeds to the following definition :— 


“In defining philosophy, we may go on to say, that it is the scientia scientiarum 
—‘ the science of sciences; as its object is to explain the principles and causes of 
all things existing; and to supply the defects of inferior sciences, which do not de- 
monstrate, or sufficiently explain, their principles.’* Or we may call it the ‘ sci- 
ence of the universal and the absolute.’ But this is notenough. It would be like 
defining astronomy as the ‘science of the heavens.’ A definition may be just, and 

et, by reason of its dry, general, technical, and elaborate form of expression, may 
Bil short of the true end of all definition, viz., to lead the intelligence to a clearer 
insight and more perfect comprehension.” —P. 4. 


He gives next the literal meaning of the word, and then goes on 
to show that this enters largely into a full definition of the term :— 


“Puitosopny is a word formed from the Greek ¢:Aocegia. It primarily expresses 
a mental affection—a love of knowledge or of wisdom. / 

‘It cannot be questioned that such an affection is inherent in the human mind. 
It appears in feeble infancy—it stimulates the activities of the busy, prattling child 
—it forms the wakeful earnestness and joy of youth—it stirs nobly im manhood— 
it decays not with the decay of age. It is a moving spirit even in savage life, and 


* Ed. Ency. 
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shows man, when lowest, as still above the brute. The impulse ro xwow, this 
restless CURIOSITY, is connected with the whole development of humanity, in sci- 
ence, arts, government, and religion. Coexistent with this feeling is the love of 
action, and by the two combined all the changes of the face of the world, from its 

rimeval state, when man first appeared upon it, have been wrought. The forest 
is leveled, and cultivated fields appear ; the mountain and the valley feel the touch 
of his hand and put on new appearances; he opens a way across rivers, and covers 
the ocean with fleets; where rivers are wanting he creates them; he digs into the 
crust of the earth and brings up minerals, and appropriates them; he calls into be- 
ing a thousand useful arts; he scatters over the face of the earth convenient habit- 
ations, and crowds them together into cities. But not only does he change the 
face of the earth, and put to his uses its various materials—te also establishes 
government, administers law, and awards justice: he speaks eloquence into being ; 
poetry, born in his heart, is expressed in flowing numbers; he perfects sound into 
music; he takes the chisel, and, from the marble quarry, spring up forms whose 
beauty is divine; and majestic tempies, which seem born with them as their fit 
habitation: he takes the pencil, and, dipping it in the colors of heaven, imitates 
every form of life, and advances beyond nature herself; he affirms, reasons, and 
believes; draws out pure abstractions from his thought: advances into nature, and 
searches out laws for her phenomena; and thus builds up systems of science: he 
invents a method of analysis, and, in the laboratory, compels nature to reveal her 
more secret processes; and, not content with this world, the light of heaven, which 
has lighted him to his labors here, he seizes upon as his minister, and makes it re- 
veal to him the worlds whence it has traveled. Still more—from these finite 
forms, he ascends up to the 1nFiNITE; he is a worshiper of Gop, and an expectant 
of immortality.” —Pp. 4-6. 


This impulse To KNow and To po, however, though agreeable 
to the literal meaning of the word, is no part of philosophy, in the 
stricter sense. Recurring to the effects produced by the mind of 
man just noticed, he says :— 


“In contemplating these developments and changes, what inquiry springs up, 
yea, irresistibly springs up in the mind? Do we not ask, how all this came to pass, 
why the developments and changes came up under these particular forms? Do we 
not ask, Why did man change the face of the earth? Why did he create govern- 
ment? Why did he give birth to science and art? Where and how did the devel- 
opment of his mind begin; and how did it proceed? What are the laws of his 
thought, the grounds of his knowledges and beliefs, the forms of his reasonings, 
and the methods of his investigations? What are the laws of his emotions and pas- 
sions? What are the capacity and force, and what the laws of his will? 

“Inquiries like these evince the workings of the philosophic spirit: they are 
found under some form, in some degree, in every human mind. Few indeed take 
in that whole field of inquiry which embraces the complete development of huma- 
nity: but whether in the child or in the adult, in the savage, or in cultivated man, 
you perceive questionings after the origin and reason of things—after efficient and 
final causes—an earnest prying of the mind into something beyond mere visible 
and tangible forms, you there perceive the workings of the philosophic impulse— 
the @cAocogia. This is the DAWN oF PHILOsOoPHY.”’—Pp. 7, 8. 


That the author is not going to reject idealism from his system 
appears very soon. In making the distinction between the laws 
and principles within, acting spontaneously in the development of 
our being, and energizing, as a plastic power, from philosophy, as 
an expressed system, laid down in books, or in the lectures of the 
schools, he has the following passage :— 


“In that early period of humanity to which we have adverted, it could not exist 
as a developed system: it was then in man as a light and a power, under which 
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he thought and acted, but upon which he did not reflect: thus the idea of the use- 
ful led him to change the face of nature and to originate the ordinary arts. The 
tdea of justice led him to constitute government and law. The idea of the beau- 
tiful led him to creations of painting, sculpture, music, and poetry. The inherent 
laws of his intelligence guided him in his reasonings; he believed because he could 
not disbelieve, and faith appeared in him like.a sublime and divine instinct. When 
he looked out upon the phenomena of the world, he assigned them causes, because 
he could not think of them without this relation; and from finite being, his mind 
necessarily rose up to the conception of the Infinite Being—he became a worshiper 
under the energy of a spontaneous and irresistible idea. 

“ At length reflection began—when it began we know not, butits beginning was 
the birth of philosophy, as a system developed and recognized. By the act of re- 
flection, or self-consciousness, the mind turns back upon itself, and makes itself the ob- 
ject of its own contemplations. All the phenomena of the mind are presented in the 
field of its consciousness;—the sensations which are caused by the external world— 
the affirmations of the reason—the volitions—must all appear there in order to be 
known. There is an ordinary consciousness which belongs necessarily to every 
man; but reflection is a special and voluntary consciousness, and thence called a 
philosophic consciousness, which appears only when the mind becomes the object 
of its own observation by an act of self-determination. 

‘“‘ Now, in the exercise of this philosophic consciousness, the mind questions itself 
respecting the grounds of its knowledge and its faith—respecting the forms of its 
thinking, and the modes of its investigation—respecting the grounds of its decisions 
in arts, morals, government, and religion: it makes those very inquiries which we 
recognize in ourselves, when, reviewing the progressive development of humanity, 
we are struck with wonder and admiration at what man has accomplished, and at 
what man has himself become. The results of these inquiries form systematic 
philosophy.”—Pp. 9, 10. 


The summing up, at the end of this section, is admirable. We 
refer the reader to the book in order that he may feel its full force. 

We pass over the section on the Distinction between the Pheno- 
menal and the Metaphenomenal, and introduce the following im- 
portant passage upon the reality of the metaphenomenal, which 
itself sufficiently explains at the same time the meaning of these 
terms :— 


“The reality of the phenomenal is not questioned. That I have certain sensa- 
tions, perceptions, emotions, passions, and volitions, this is immediate knowledge 
and consciousness: but whether the objects of these acts and experiences of my 
being have a real, positive, and independent existence, this may be, and has been, 
questioned, and even denied. The reality of the metaphenomenal has been ques- 
tioned and denied. 

“It will be readily ted by all that, by the imagination, we can create objects 
which are unreal; and that, in our actual perceptions, we are often mistaken, and 
seem to perceive what we afterward discover to have no reality, or to be a very 
different object from what we thought it to be. But, beyond all this, it has been 
contended that there is no objective reality whatever ;—that the tree and the house 
which I now see, and which everybody sees, have no existence out of, and inde- 
pendently of, the perception of which I and everybody are immediately conscious ; 
and the same of all objects, whether external things, or internal truths. 

“It is undeniable that men generally believe in the reality of the metaphenome- 
nal; nay, that only a few speculative philosophers have ever denied it. 

‘“‘ Now, the aim of philosophy is to explain the actual development of our being, 
of all that man has thought pe done. Hence even the errors of man must be ex- 
plained. If, therefore, men have erred in their belief in the reality of the meta- 
phenomenal, it must be shown both that it cannot exist, and how men have come 
to entertain this universal but erroneous belief. 

“‘The denial of the metaphenomenal had its origin in a mode of explaining the 
attainment of it. Its reality was at first assumed as unquestionable; but the ex- 
planation given finally developed the denial as a legitimate consequence. 
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‘The cardinal principle of this mode was the assumption that the mind could 
perceive only by coming in contact with the object of perception, in accordance 
with a supposed axiom, Nihil agit, nist cum, et ubt est: Nothing can act except when 


and where itis. This principle was suggested by an apparent law in physics, viz., 


that one body can act upon another only by actual contact. The truth of this law 
is now disputed, and even the impossibility of an actual contact between the parti- 
cles of hedien firmly believed. But if the law were unquestionable in respect to 
physics, on what legitimate grounds can it be taken as a law of equal appropriate- 
ness and validity in explaining the perceptions of the mind? That the mind can 
perceive only by coming in contact with the objects of — must be a mere 
assumption. Besides, by the physical analogy, the mind perceiving as well as the 
object perceived must be material. 

“ Having assumed the law, however, the great aim now naturally became to ex- 
plain how the contact between mind and its objects takes place.” —Pp. 16, 17. 


The author then goes on to show the different theories which 
this aim produced, such as those of the Aristotelians, of Des Cartes, 
of Locke, of Berkeley, and Hume. This section concludes with 
the following paragraph :— 


“The denial of the metaphenomenal appeared under two forms: first, that of 
idealism. Here the facts of immediate consciousness were taken as the only uni- 
verse, ‘the universe of the imagination.’ Secondly, thatof materialism. Here the 
representative images were merely considered as arising from material objects, and 
impinging upon material organs, and thence affecting the brain, or sensorium. 
What now is the soul which receives the next impression but a finer form of 
matter? and what are its sensations and ideas but a movement of the internal 
organism ? 

‘“‘ There is a class of philosophers, and Reid may be placed at their head, who 
endeavor to dissipate the dogmas of both idealism and materialism by the stern 
voice of common sense. Every man believes in the metaphenomenal—in objective 
reality and truth; therefore, it exists for every man. Here common sense pauses: 
but the philosophical impulse still urges to the inquiry, Is there not reality in oppo- 
sition to idealism and materialism? Is there not reality independently of a mere 
subjective persuasion? The first are forms of a philosophy which, on its received 
principles, demonstrates conclusions in opposition to general belief. And is the 
general belief incapable of ad gs f by demonstrating the reality of its ob- 

ects? Must it merely doggedly affirm itself in opposition to the philosophical 
diagrams ed before it? And shall the united efforts of the human mind end 
in the birth of two great parties, both occupying absurd positions—the one affirm- 
ing, ‘I prove, although I do not believe;’ and the other, ‘I believe, although I 
cannot prove?’ May we not prove and believe, and believe and prove ?’’—Pp. 19, 20. 


The next section relates to the objective and subjective, terms 
now pretty generally understood. We give the summing up :— 


‘To sum up the preceding distinctions, we have all possible forms of being em- 
braced under the subjective and the objective, as follows :— 

“1. The subjective simple, or myself; 

“2, The subjective simple, taken as objective to myself; 

“3. The objective general, or whatever is not myself; 

‘4. The objective general, divided into the subjective general and the pure ob- 
jective ;—the first comprising whatever is metaphenomenal—the second whatever 
is phenomenal. 

“‘ The distinctions made and explained above, give us the leading philosophical 
conception, and enable us clearly and succinctly to state the leading problems. The 
leading philosophical conception is that of explaining the development of my being. 
Now this development presents me, ’ 

“First, the phenomenal, or what appears to my immediate consciousness. This 
consciousness I can divide into the exterior, or that which contains mere sensations ; 
and the interior, or that which contains the movements of my own faculties. Now, 
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all these phenomena, whether of the exterior or interior consciousness, constitute 
the pure objective,* because they lie before the reflective power. 

“Secondly, I have the metaphenomenal, or that which lies beyond the phenomena: 
and this admits likewise of a twofold division. The metaphenomenal in the world 
without, which is to account. for the sensations; and the metaphenomenal within, 
which is to account for the acts which take place upon the sensations. Now, the 
metaphenomenal, without and within, constitates the subjectivet general, because 
it lies under and sustains the phenomenal as the ground of its possibility. 

“‘ Hence we announce a main problem in philosophy, namely: To determine the 
validity and the forms of the subjective, and to show its relations to the objective. 

“ Again, in the development of my being, the earliest conviction at which I arrive 
is the Ego sum; Iam. Now, starting with this conviction, I find that all which I 
know, I know, not only in the field of my consciousness, but also in the determina- 
tion and activity of my dager co I find thus, that I am a simple, unique subject, 
lying, in some sort, under all being whatever, determining the mode and extent of 
its cognizance, and even its reality. 

“ Hence we announce another problem in philosophy, no less important than the 
preceding, namely: To determine objective reality ; or the reality of the objective 
general—of that which is not myself. 

“The first problem is disputed by the sensualists, or those who derive the ma- 
terials of all — from experience. The second is disputed by the idealists, 
or -Hg who, like Berkeley and Hume, deny the possibility of knowing an external 
world. 

““Once more: The subjective simple, which attempts to reach the objective gen- 
eral, attempts also to reach itself. This it can do only by making itself an object 
to itself. Hence arises a new and unique form of knowledge through the power 
of reflection, or self-consciousness; and thus we have the problem: To determine 
the faculties and laws of the simple subjective. 

“These three problems cover the whole field of philosophy, as will be apparent 
when we come to consider its cardinal divisions.” —Pp. 25-27. 


The next section is entitled Reason and Sense; from which we 
quote the following. The last paragraph is a specimen of the 
poetic passages which frequently appear in the book :— 


“In the present developed state of my faculties, I know myself as body and 
spirit. Spirit is the subjectivity within, which thinks, feels, and wills. | The body, 

e material tabernacle of the spirit, is a part of the great system of external nature: 
it is the same, mechanically aa chemically; and it lives and decays like all other 
living things. What is its relation to the spirit? It is the curious and wonderful 
mediator between matter and spirit. Through the nerves, distributed into five 
external senses, and through the muscular organism, sometimes called the ‘sixth 
sense’ and the sense of resistance, nature reaches the spirit. What is the product 
of this union? Sensations, and nothing more. No thought, no knowledge—simply 
an experience of sound, color, sapidness, fragrance, touch, and resistance. But the 
cognitive faculty within is not unfurnished. It is prepared to know the world, 
whence these sensations arise; and it is prepared to know itself. Sensation con- 
ditionates the reason in two ways:— 

“First. In sensation, in common with all the subjective faculties, it wakes to 
self-conscious activity. It here begins to live its knowing and thoughtful life. 

“Secondly. Sensation furnishes materials of cognition; or signs which the reason 
appropriates readily and familiarly, in reading the external world. 

“The lower faculty, as it were, sings a joyful matin song under the window of 
the reason ; then this glorious power awakes, and looking out, recognizes the reality, 
beauty, and laws of God’s works, and the great Maker himself; and then, turning 
back upon itself, sees there the image of the divine wisdom and love.” —Pp. 28, 29. 


This section closes as follows :— 


‘¢ As the body is thus the mediator through which the outer world reaches the 
spirit, so also it is the mediator and instrumentality through which the spirit reaches 
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the external world and impresses itself upon it. One set of nerves obey nature, 
and give sensations to the spirit. Another set of nerves obey the spirit, and move 
the muscular organism. The tongue and the hand are the two great instruments 
by which the mind does its work without. The arts of industry and beauty—all 
the changes—all the improvements which the spirit hath made in the great field 
of nature, it hath made be the tongue and the hand. 

““ What, then, is humanity but spirit conditionated, on the one hand, in its insi- 
pient activity and in its knowledge of an external world by sensuous impressions ? 
And conditionated, on the other hand, in the exertion of its causality and plastic 
power, by an apt material instrumentality ?”—Pp. 28-30. 


The next section is upon sensualism and transcendentalism. 
This last word is so much heard now-a-days, and so little under- 
stood, that we make no apology for a long extract, which explains 
its meaning in a very admirable manner :— 


“We now arrive at the point of departure of two _ peo of philosophy. 
Taken under the modern developments, Locke may be said to represent the one, 
and Kant the other. 

“ Sensualism, concentrating its thought in the sensuous conditions of knowledge, 
loses sight of the truth that they are merely conditions; and goes on to expound 
them as the primary and milinal: elements of knowledge itself. Hence the utmost 
development of the human intelligence presents us only the combination and 
. expansion of these elements. The reason is absolutely incapable of arriving at any 
truth whose generating or constitutive elements have not first entered the senses. 
The senses thus become the sources and measure of all knowledge. 

“ Transcendentalism begins with sensation no less than sensualism. Kant opens 
his great work with the affirmation, ‘ That all our knowledge begins with expe- 
rience, does not admit of a doubt.’ But then transcendentalism does not make 
the sensations the radical, generating, and constitutive elements of knowledge; 
but conditions, under which the cognitive faculty begins to act, and suggestions, 
upon which, by its own force, and according to its own ideas and laws, it forms 
cognitions. 

“The views which the two systems entertain respecting the primordial state of 
the mind, differ widely. Locke represents the state of mind before sensatian 
takes place by a sheet of white paper, and Hobbes by a slate, in which there is 
no idea or element of knowledge, but merely a susceptibility of being written 
upon. To this view all the adherents of this system pra Ment 

“ Transcendentalism represents the mind as having the possibility, the scope, 
the law and the form of all knowledge within itaell. Whatever the mind be, 
whatever its faculty of knowing, and with whatever elements it be primordially 
furnished, it is easily conceivable that in the act of knowing it brings this faculty 
and these elements to bear. Now, in order to determine the reach of” the cognitive 
faculty, and whether the mind really have primordial elements of knowledge, we 
need only examine our actual knowledges. The sensations can easily be analyzed: 
and if they be the primary elements of knowledge, they will appear everywhere 
in the composition and deduction of thought: for every mere composition must 
preserve the original elements, and can show nothing absolutely new; and every 
deduction must keep within the measure and kind of the starting points. 

“ But if in our actual knowledges there be found elements which, so far from 
belonging to the sense, appear in their nature and characteristics to transcend the 
utmost capacity of the sense, then these elements unquestionably lay claim toa 
higher origin. And if these elements, when disintegrated from our complex know- 
ledges and held up before the reason, are readily recognized and reaffirmed by 
this faculty as necessary, universal, and absolute, then may they legitimately be 
claimed as the product of this faculty alone. 

“‘ Now the sensations are those of the eye, consisting of light and color; of the 
ear, consisting of the various sounds; of smelling and tasting, consisting of odor 
and sapidness in their endless varieties ; of touch, consisting of simple and uniform 
impressions upon the nerves wherever they are distributed; of muscular resist- 
ance, consisting of hardness and softness, smoothness and roughness; and, in the 
last place, the sensations of pleasure and pain, and of titillation. 
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‘But our actual knowledges bring to view substance, cause, time, space, truth, 
justice, and many other ideas of similar characteristics—ideas-which no analysis 
of the mere sensations can ever unfold. And while these ideas can be brought 
under the observation of the senses, even now that they are known, no more than 
they could at first be evolved out of them, to the reason itself they are intuitively 
true, universal, and necessary. 

‘“‘When we speak, therefore, of transcendental truth in the just philosophical 
sense, we paar of nothing doubtful, but of that which both in itself is most 
certainly known, and in its relations makes all other knowledge possible. 

“The application of the term transcendental is convenient and appropriate, 
because it is descriptive. It tells the simple fact, that the human mind, while it is 
susceptible of impressions from without by means of the organs of sense—im- 
pressions which conditionate its first development, and afford materials for an 
important department of its knowledge—nevertheless contains within itself those 
elements of truth, those forms of knowledge, those first principles of all thought 
and reasoning, which transcend the reach of the senses. The lower faculty is 
connected with that corporeal organism, through which spirit communes with 
nature. It occupies the sphere appropriated to it, and does its work well. The 
higher faculty of the pure reason has its sphere also; and is just as capable in its 
sphere of announcing primordial truths, the forms of perception, and the laws of 
reasoning, as the sense in its sphere is of giving forth sensations.” —Pp. 31-34. 


Our author having been compelled to oppose Locke, here atones 
by a tribute to his merit, a merit to which no prejudice could render 
a nature so generous and truthful insensible :— 


“Locke is a great and venerable name; and no one may speak lightly of him. 
But an excessive veneration has led some who disclaim sensualism to claim for his 
doctrines certain saving clauses in those passages where he speaks of reflection 
as one of the sources of ideas. 

“‘ There is no school of philosophy that might not be ambitious of retaining as 
an authority such a man as Locke: and one cannot well conceive how anything 
less than a supreme and honest love of truth could influence any one to dispense 
with his authority. 

“For my part, I can say from my heart that I admire and love Locke. His 
clear and penetrating intellect, his good sense and manly candor ; his strong Eng- 
lish heart, his pure English style; and his decided moral and religious principles, 
always quietly about him like the coat he wears, like the air he breathes, like the 
familiar tones of his common discourse, and the prevailing expression of his honest 
face,—altogether I admire and love him. And notwithstanding the errors of his 
system, I shall continue to read, and admire, and love him.”—P. 34. 





In the next section we have given the meaning of the term, 
IDEA, as used in the ancient Platonic and modern continental 
philosophy :— : 

“The word ‘idea,’ according to the ee of Locke, expresses whatever we 
are immediately conscious of. The word ‘idea,’ according to the usage of Plato, 
expresses what we cannot be immediately conscious of. In the usage of Plato, 
however, ‘idea’ does not express anything transcendental of consciousness in the 
external world, but only the metaphenomenal, lying in the mind itself. And here 
we see at once the fallacy of all that Locke has said respecting innate ideas. Taking 
the word in his usage, that ideas cannot be innate is a truism; for nothing is more 
evident, than that mere sensations and acts of the mind, that is, mere phenomena, 
cannot be innate—they exist only as they appear in the consciousness. His reason- 
ing, therefore, does not reach the point in debate. On the other hand, ‘ ideas,’ in 
the Platonic usage, cannot but be innate, since the word expresses those primordial 
laws of knowing, thinking, and reasoning, and those necessary and absolute ele- 
mentary truths which are inseparable from the mind itself. 

“In order to form a clear conception of ideas in the Platonic, or transcendental 
sense, let us recur to the distinction of the subjective and the objective. The sud- 
jective simple, or mind, is directly opposed to all supposed forms of being, lying out 
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of mind, and comprised in the phenomena of sensation, and whatever in the ex- 
terior world is connected with their production. Itis the opposition of the spiritual 
subjective, myself, and the wnspiritual objective, exterior to myself. Now, the 
true Platonist or transcendentalist views everything existing besides mind, as made 
by mind, after the laws of mind, and wcientle for mind. 

“It is a kindly doctrine, and to be heartily received, that one design of the 
great Creator, in forming the countless tribes of animals, was to multiply the forms 
of enjoyment. Every sensitive creature hath its sphere of life, its bountiful pro- 
visions, and its term of happiness. But irrational creatures comprehend neither 
the world in which they subsist, nor the curious workmanship of their own organ- 
ism. The world, in its wise designs, its exact order, and its beautiful forms, is not 
made for them. It is made for them only in respect to the gratification of their 
mere animal wants. But under all these higher points of view, it is obviously 
made for rational beings. Our physical constitution, indeed, finds its fitting pro- 
visions and accommodations in the world; but we are not confined to these. To 
us, the world is a vast and sublime exhibition of design, skill, causative and regu- 
lative force, harmonious relations, and beautiful forms. 

** We can conceive of a period when there was as yet no creation, and the Creator 
dwelt alone in the immensity of his — Now we cannot but believe there was 
arrayed before his mind every possible form of being, every possible constitution 
of a universe, every possible variety of life; and there, also, lay the map of the 
worlds which were ordained actually to be. In his mind was all the science and 
art, according to which the universe was to be bodied forth; and there, too, was 
that creative energy, which had but to exert itself, and creation would stand forth 
in all its glory and magnificence. Now the preconceived laws, forms, and relations 
of the universe, as they lay in the divine mind, are a part of the divine ideas. 
Viewed in relation to the eternal reason, as giving the original thought and 
law, they are ideas simply. Viewed in relation to the divine imagination, as 

iving forth definite forms and relations, they become ideals, models, or archetypes. 

ivine ideas as the originating thoughts and archetypes of worlds, cannot be ex- 
hausted in the actual creation, for God is infinite. Again, there must be in the 
Divine mind thoughts and conceptions which do not take their imbodiment in 
material forms. Such are those which relate to pure science and moral government. 
Whatever thus lies in the divine mind, constitutes the divine ideas. 

“Suppose the infinite mind to constitute another mind like itself. This mind, of 
course, must be finite; but inasmuch as it is mind, it must have the same ideas, 
according to its measure, which are found in the divine original. These ideas, 
perhaps, could not be given in a fully-developed state, that is, drawn out into all 
their consequences and applications, for this would appear to border upon the 
infinite ; but given in their elementary state, to'be unfolded by the active and free 
thought of the being thus gloriously constituted. Such a being may be conceived 
of, as existing without a body and organs of sense—a pure i and although 
thus without sensation, and supposed even to have no knowledge of a real work, 
in its pure thoughts and imaginations it might have, not only mental activity, but 
emotions of beauty and grandeur exquisitely delightful. For such emotions even 
now are dtc ess § in our minds, without calling in the aid of immediate sensation, 
when, in dreams and esthetical efforts of the imagination, we are entertained with 
forms of greatness and beauty beyond the power of mere sense to reveal. But 
now, suppose this being to be introduced to the actual creation,—would not the 

ossibility of its knowing and comprehending it arise from the correspondence 
eccaet the outward reality and the ideas within? Would it not understand the 
real world, just so far as it had the preconceived law and archetype within? At 
least, to a being destitute of sensation, no other possible way could exist. Let 
us, then, make another supposition, namely :—That a being be constituted like 
the divine mind; but instead of existing as a pure spirit, that it be connected with 
a material body, with organs of sense—this body itself forming a part of the sys- 
tem of things without; and that its relations to this body are such that it cannot 
become conscious of existence, nor begin the play of its powers, until sensations 
are produced within, by corporeal impressions without. Shall the law of percep- 
tion and the forms of knowledge now be changed, because sensuous conditions 
are demanded for their development? It is impossible and inconceivable. The 
originating power and law of thought must still remain in the spirit, to which they 
of necessity belong. This last new form of being, is new only in respect to the 
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conditions of its beginning to act, and the mode and conditions of its communica- 
tion with the external world; while the possibility, and the determinate form of 
its knowing, still lie in its inherent spiritual faculties, and its necessary and con- 
stitutive ideas. The universe represents the divine thought; and now it cannot 
but represent the thought given likewise to this highly-endowed creature, whom 
we recognize as man himself. 

‘“¢ When man, therefore, was placed upon the smiling outspread earth, and beneath 
the bright starry heavens, he did not find himself a stranger and out of place. 
His mind and heart responded to the works of his Creator. His spirit drank in 
the living beauty of all things, because he was formed to know the beautiful. He 
saw the wise design of creation, because he himself was endowed with a design- 
ing mind. He searched and found out the order of the heavens and the earth, 
and the great and all-regulating laws, because the principles of science, the founda- 
tions of law, were laid in his own intelligence.” —Pp. 39-43. 


The following beautiful analysis is under the head of Laws :— 


“There is a period in the development of mind in relation to external nature, 
when observation and thought first awake. It is a period of spontaneous commu- 
nication between the soul and nature, springing up from the relation between the 
ideas within and their imbodiment without. A voice from without calls to the 
soul within, and the soul joyfully answers back. In the very impressions made 
upon the sensitivity by nature, the occasion appears when the ideas are required, 
in order toknow and comprehend. The reason is noticing carefully, and struggling 
to comprehend: in the very effort of earnest thought it perceives ideas, vaguely, 
perhaps, at first, and immediately carries them. out to nature as a tentative law. 
The first efforts to assign laws to nature, and to expound her great system, may 
be crude and imperfect, wild and imaginative, because observation is limited, and 
reason only partially developed; but the process is the same in kind, at the dawn 
of science, and at its glorious noontide. It is the union of ideas and observation. 
This first period may Se called the Time or AWAKENING. 

“‘ The second period is the Timz or Prorurecy. The mind now realizes in clear 
and decided reflection what it wants. It proceeds, therefore, to make out the 
system of nature by mapping out the related bodies, their forms, magnitudes, and 
relations, and assigning them forces and laws. In this work the mind is prone to 
become intoxicated by its first glimpses of the grand mechanism of the world, and 
to imagine that the great discovery is completed: here, then, it pauses, and gives 
itself up to dogmatizing. In reality it has only arrived at a theory, or a tentative 
system of nature: it has made prophecies more or less clear, but nothing yet is 
established. 

“The third period is Taz Time oF ELaporaTE OBSERVATION, EXPERIMENT, AND 
Catcutation. Dissatisfied with preceding results, and yet taking advantage of 
them, the mind now sets itself at work afresh. It endeavors to think-more pro- 
foundly, to reason more logically, and thus to escape from empty conjectures and 
fallacies. Now it aims to observe more extensively and accurately, at the same 
time reducing its observations to an exact and convenient classification: and not 
content with the facts of nature as they present themselves of their own accord, 
by ingeniously-contrived experiments it forces out new and more curious facts 
from the hitherto silent and veiled bosom of nature. Now, too, it diligently culti- 
vates pure science, that it may construct formule for the solution of the problems 
which come thronging in. 

“ The fourth ae is the Time or DeTeRMINATE Science. Now guy con- 
ceptions, and the ideas of merely possible systems, are set aside, and the true 
idea finds its corresponding law. 

“Thales belongs to the first period; gf ge oes and Ptolemy to the second ; 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Tycho Brahe to the third; Newton and La Place to the 
fourth.” —Pp. 44, 45. 


One of the most difficult things to unfold clearly, in the current 
systems of philosophy, is the distinction between logical and chro- 
nological antecedence. Cousin exhausts upon this all his skill. It 
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is stripped of a good deal of the perplexity in which it is involved, 
by changing the names, as our author does, and substituting 


those of 
‘6 ANTECEDENCE IN TIME, AND IN NECESSARY EXISTENCE. 


“The first is the antecedence of the primary phenomena; the second, the ante- 
cedence of ideas. 

‘“ The distinction here held up to view is very important, and really not difficult 
to comprehend. In the actual development of our being, the primary phenomena 
obviously must first appear in the order of time; for sensation is the first awaken- 
ing of conscious existence, phenomena are the immediate objects of consciousness, 
and consciousness is the first form of knowledge. The knowledges to which we 
attain through the consciousness of phenomena are presented under the form of 
jadgments or affirmations made by the reason. But these judgments, as acts of 
the reason, are phenomena of the interior consciousness ; as phenomena they must 
rest upon something antecedent; but this something antecedent is not sensation, 
for sensation stands only in the relation of a condition, and does not contain the 
elements of the judgments. Upon analysis, these elements are found to be ideas. 
Ideas, then, must have the antecedence of necessary existence. Mere sensation, 
in a particular form of being, may exist without involving antecedent ideas in the 
sphere of that being; but judgments or knowledges formed upon the basis of ideas, 
necessarily involve their prior existence; and as ideas can be traced to nothing 
higher, their antecedence must be that of necessary existence. 

‘‘ Sensations demand a previous necessary existence, only as all phenomena de- 
mand antecedent causality. But the phenomena of the interior consciousness, in 
addition to this, demand a constructive reason. 

“ Sensations are known before cause is known; and yet as without an antecedent 
cause they could not have existed, so neither could they have been known under 
the causal relation, without the antecedent idea of cause. Affirmations of the 
reason appear, before the reason and its ideas come into the field of reflection ; and 
yet, had not these had a necessary prior existence, the affirmations would not have 
been possible. 

“ Experience is the conditionating starting point in the order of time. Ideas are 
the determining starting point in the order of rational judgments. 

‘“‘ Experience marks the time when the knowledges begin. Ideas alone make 
the knowledges possible. Experience is the dial-hand which tells the hour of the 
mind’s morning when it awakes to thought. Ideas necessitate the movement of 
the dial-hand itself.”—Pp. 49, 50. 


We pass over the tenth section, which is entitled, Ideas the Last 
Authority of all Judgments and Knowledges, to the eleventh, which 
presents the “Divisions of Philosophy.” A-general division into 
two parts is first given :— 


“In the most general conceptions which we form of the subjective and meta- 
phenomenal, we have, 

“First: Susstance, endowed with faculties or functions, and causes or forces. 

“Secondly : Laws, or that which determines and regulates the manifestations and 
movements of the first. 

“ Philosophy in relation to the first, in accordance with old usage, we shall call 
METAapPHysics.* 

“The second—if we may venture to frame a term—we shall call Nomotoey.”t— 
P. 59. 


We add the definition of 
“ METAPHYSICS. 
" west gem treats of that which, as actually existent and productive or creative, 
lies beyond the physical, or the merely phenomenal. I think, feel, and will. 


* Mera Svorxy, i. e. beyond the physical. 
t Nowo¢ Aoyog, i. e. the doctrine of law. 
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What is that which thinks, feels, and wills? What is that which lies beyond the 
mere phenomena of the thoughts, feelings, and volitions? Again: through my 
senses, and my muscular organism, I attain to an exterior world, whose forms I 
call material. What lies under or beyond these primary and secondary qualities, 
and these various forces? What accounts for these changes—these perpetual modi- 
fications? In the development of my being, I am presented with the physical or 
phenomenal ;—and the inquiry is, What is the metaphysical or the metaphenomenal, 
which is to account for my development in this direction ? 

“The answer to these inquiries is given by PsycuoLtocy, Dynamics, ANTHRO- 
PoLocy, and OnroLocy. These may be considered as the divisions of metaphysics, 
and subdivisions of philosophy.” —Pp. 59, 60. 


The following is the definition of 
‘6 PSYCHOLOGY. 


“ Psychology* is that part of metaphysics which accounts for all the phenomena 
of consciousness, in so far as they are modifications or manifestations of the sub- 
jective simple.”—P. 60. 


We omit the author’s development of this definition for want of 
space. Again he says :— 


“‘What is the psychological method? It is to examine the facts of consciousness, 
and by these to arrive at the faculties and compass of our being.” —P. 63. 


Brief, but accurate and comprehensive, definitions. We add 
that of | 


‘DYNAMICS. 


‘“‘ Dynamict philosophy treats of the life and working powers of nature. On every 
side we see the forms of a universal life—in the myriads of the animal and the 
vegetable tribes. Everywhere, also, powers and energies are at work, in large 
masses and in small, as presented in the vast forms of astronomy, in the winds and 
tides, in magnetism and electricity; and in the minute forms of chemical affinities. 
It is impossible for us to reflect upon the productive life of nature, and the forces 
at work in nature, without inquiring after their origin, their dependency, their 
centre. In this inquiry the mind is irresistibly led upward to the infinite and ab- 
solute life, and the infinite and absolute power. Dynamic philosophy ends its in- 
quiry in God, who filleth all in all.”—P. 62. 


And a summary distinction :— 


‘““We may sum up the whole by saying, that psychology respects the subjective 
faculties of the mind; dynamics respects the subjective powers of matter.”—P. 63. 


In definng AnTHRoPoLoey, the author says :— 


“ Anthropology} takes up man in the union of his spiritual and simple subjective 
being, with a physical and animal life and organism. 

“View man in his mere animal nature and functions, and he appears different 
from all other animals. The spirit within, modifies, enlarges, and ennobles the 
animal without—he is the most glorious and interesting of all animals. 

“ This animal nature is also affected variously by the external world with which 
it is linked, and, indeed, of which it forms a part; climate, natural scenery, food, 
and employment, all act upon it. It is thus modified at the same time by the 
spirit within, and by influences from without. 

“On the other hand, the animal thus closely communing with spirit, reacts 
upon the spiritual sphere. The most susceptible point of this reaction is the sen- 
sitivity, through which the emotions and passions become strikingly modified. In 
every theatre, therefore, of human passion—in social life, in government, in war, 
in commerce, in the arts of beauty, you may see the influences of the external na- 
ture. But inasmuch as man is a unity, this modifying action cannot be exerted 





* ¥vy7n Aoyoc, the doctrine of the soul. t Avyautc, energy or force. 
¢ AvOpwro¢ and Aoyoe, the doctrine of humanity. 
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upon his sensitivity, without reaching in some form and degree his entire being; 
so that his thinking and reasoning, his free activity, and even his moral character, 
gain a tone from the objects which surround him, and show the complexion of the 
sun which shines, and the atmosphere which breathes upon him. 

“ Anthropology is thus a union of psychology and that part of dynamics which 
forms the science of physiology. Indeed, as actually cultivated, it is hardly a pure 
gs AF but rather a mixture of philosophy, physiology, and natural history.” 
—Pp. 63, 64. 


Ontology, as the term imports, is the science of actual existences ; 
that is, of things as they are, independently of the perceptions of 
our minds, How much and how little we can with truth pretend 
to know of these, in our present imperfect state, or even in our 
higher and better, so long as we remain finite beings, are questions 
of ontology. The distinction between it and psychology, or the 
phenomena and laws of our own minds, either as inherent or as 
the result in them of ontological phenomena without, is clear and 
broad. We subjoin our author’s very accurate and philosophical 
mode of presenting this subject :— 


“‘ After having considered the life and forces belonging to the pure subjectivity 
of being, as distinguished from the phenomenal or the pure objective—we come 
next to consider the susstance of being. The idea of substance, like the ideas 
of time and space, of cause, and of right and wrong, is intuitively given in the 


reason. 


“Upon the observation of phenomena, we not only assign them causes and laws, 
we also assign them substance. Substance is therefore metaphenomenal, and be- 
longs to subjectivity in general; and hence the consideration of substance forms a 
part of philosophical speculation. 

‘‘ Metaphysics, as relating to substance, is OntoLoey.” 

“To ontology belong such questions as the following :—What is substance? Is 
substance distinguishable from its properties ?_ Dosubstance and properties neces- 
sarily imply each other? Is the relation between substance and properties to be 
distinguished from the relation between cause and effect? What are the distinc- 

- tions and relations of spiritual and material substance? Is the soul material? Is 
God in his substance identified with the world, or is he extra-mundane? What are 
the relations between infinite and finite substance? Is space substance or attri- 
bute? Is it to be referred to matter or spirit, or is it independent of both? Does 
the omnipresence of God suppose his essence or substance to be diffused through 


all space ? 


“Questions of ontology do, undoubtedly, exist in the human mind ; and because 
they exist, they require an answer. No question of the mind is to be arbitrarily 


set aside. 


If its aims be an impossibility, it must be proved to be so, but as long as 


ahope of its solution remains, it must remain as a question. Now, a great many 

vain and idle questions have come up in ontology, but it was philosophy itself 

that exposed them, and set them aside. On the other hand, many questions of the 

very last importance are presented here. Whether the soul be material or imma- 

terial; whether God be identified with the world, or be extra-mundane, are not 

trifling questions, as the history of philosophy abundantly shows. If ontology 
e 


could arrive at nothing positive, its negative 


cisions would for ever give it an 


important place in philosophy.”—Pp. 64-66. 


Having thus introduced the reader fairly into the book, we must 
forbear continuing with so much order. The following highly- 
poetic passage under the head of Esthetics sets forth, in a very 





* Ovrog and Aoyog, the doctrine of essential being. 
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practical and intelligible manner, the Platonic doctrine of ideal 
beauty :— 


“‘Esthetics* may be briefly defined the ‘ philosophy of the beautiful.’ As the 
morale relates to the will, so this relates to the sensitivity. As the morale deter- 
mines what ought to be done in the moral relations, so this determines what ought 
to please, or what is really agreeable to the sensitivity in its unperverted and 
rightly-developed condition. 

" Pr is in some sort an interchange between the morale and esthetics. Esthe- 
tics lays down the rules of the fine arts to the executive will. The morale enjoins 
upon the sensitivity the proper moral emotions and desires. 

‘“« Esthetics comprises the principles and laws of the beautiful, or of the agreeable, 
or of taste, (for all this variety of designation has obtained,) not only in relation to 
the actual, but also in relation to the possible. That which may de, is known, and 
the influence of its beauty felt, as well as that which is. 

‘When man awakes to existence, his eye beholds the beautiful, the sublime, the 
graceful, the proportionate, the congruous; and his ear perceives melody and har- 
mony, with the joy, the ecstasy of one rocogelng the thoughts of his own spirit, 
the reflected forms of his own being. The splendors of the heavens above him— 
the scenery of the earth around him, are not strange to him; he knows them in 
himself, and he knows himself in them. But he cannot rest in these delightful con- 
templations. The fountains of his thought open and enlarge beyond the world 
which his senses have recognized. It would seem as if this world were presented 
to him to call out the activities of a being, of which it cannot be the measure. 

“Hence, man creates: he creates in statuary, painting, music, architecture, gar- 
dening, poetry, and romance. He does not confine himself to imitations—he ecre- 
ates. His creations are not only of that which is possible in this world, but of that 
also which it requires a more perfect constitution, both physical and moral, to 
realize; and thus in his thought he knows other worlds. Salvator Rosa gives us 
nature as she is, with only finishing touches of the ideal; but Milton, in his ‘deli- 
cious Paradise,’ introduces us to a creation not indeed opposed to nature, but re- 
quiring nature under a more genial clime, in more glorious worlds.t 

“In poetry, and in the fine arts, generally, the ideal mind is indeed never per- 
fectly expressed. The poet and the artist labor to make visible the thought upon 
which they dwell in rapture; but they never satisfy their own earnest aspirations, 
—they have a vision which they cannot reveal to others; and they find that the 
world, as presented them, not only is not the measure of their being, but also that 
all the efforts of art cannot make its forms and materials even truly representative 
of that being; and the perfectly beautiful remains with them as a pure idea, of 
which they have only been enabled to give a dim reflection. 

“In esthetics the human mind seeks to solve the mystery of the arts; it inquires 
after their origin, their laws, and their method; and seeks to comprehend their 
reach, and the grounds of their limitations. 

“This is that beautiful philosophy which-leads us far back into the spirit of man, 
there to find the true Castalian spring, and there to converse with the ‘sacred 
nine’ as living and real inspirations.”—Pp. 69-71. 


Under the head of Logic, we have a definition of logic in the 
enlarged sense in which our author uses the term :— 


‘‘ But logic determines the legitimate processes and characteristics of ideas them- 
selves. Again, wherever the reason acts, there must be laws to determine and 
regulate its action. Logic, therefore, is coextensive with these laws, for the pro- 
vince of logic is the laws of the reason. But as reason acts wherever there is 
intellection, it acts in every department of philosophy ; and hence logic permeates 
the whole. 

“‘ Logic permeates, but does not absorb the whole. Logic is present to give laws 
to thought, investigation, and ratiocination; but these laws are universal and irre- 





t Doctrine of the Will, pp. 130, 131. 





* AtoOnote, perception or sensibility. 
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spective of the particular subjects. Each subject, therefore, still retains its distinctive 
position, characteristics, and aims. Psychology still aims to determine the faculties 
of the mind; dynamics, the forces of nature; anthropology, the union of man and 
nature ; ontology, the reality and distinctions of substance ; the morale, the laws of 
duty; esthetics, the laws of the beautiful; somatology, the laws of bodies. These 
do not sink into logic; but as reason is the universal organ of philosophical construc- 
tion, logic is everywhere present as the light and atmosphere of thought.” —Pp. 73,74. 


The distinction between science and philosophy is thus given :— 


“Science begins with the phenomena, as the conditions of its development: and 
when the phenomena are reduced under common causes and laws, then the science 
is determined and fixed. But philosophy is taken to account for the phenomena in 
the general. First, by affirming that there must be causes and laws. Secondly, 
by laying down in logic the principles of induction, investigation, and deduction. 
Thirdly, by conceiving somatological causes and laws, and applying them tenta- 
tively to the phenomena. 

“The subjective and the objective make up the sum of all knowledge, actual or 
possible. Philosophy finds its elements im the subjective, so that the determination 
of the subjective is the determination of ee Science is conversant directly 
with the objective; but it proceeds by the aid of the subjective. Its aim is to distin- 
guish and generalize the objective into particular spheres, under particular causes 
and laws.”—Pp. 75, 76. 


The nature of art and its connection with philosophy and science 
are explained as follows :— 


““ We have defined philosophy—we have defined science—and shown the rela- 
tion of the former to the latter; but it remains to define art, and to show the rela- 
tion which the first two hold to it. 

“ Art, in common usage, is confined to express the exertion of human causality 
for the modification of bodies according to principles and rules. 

“The most enlarged idea of art is given in the work of creation itself, by the 
almighty and all-wise Creator. The creation everywhere exhibits design, law, and 
skill. We may, therefore, without any figure of speech, call God the first and great 
artist and mechanician. He created, arranged, ae finished, according to principles 
and rules which his own exhaustless intelligence supplied. The variety, the num- 
ber, the nice and elaborate perfection, the beauty, benignity, and glory of his works, 
exceed not only our actual knowledge, but the utmost flight of our imagination. 
From the glimpses which astronomy furnishes of the extent and the contimual ad- 
vance of creation, we are irresistibly led to the conviction, that the mind will find 
new objects to observe and admire, throughout its immortality. 

“Human art is comparatively a feeble, yet a beautiful copy of the divine. God 
formed the substances together with their properties, upon which human skill is 
exercised. He fixed the laws under which this skill must accomplish its ends. We 
imitate the beauty of nature, or improve upon it, only by observing these proper- 
ties and laws. If we attempt to do violence to them, we are not fing waiting for 
a rebuke of our folly, and a demonstration of our weakness. But if we fall in 
with the suggestions of nature, and work according to the principles and rules on 
which she has been constituted, then the arts of utility and beauty will appear, rich 
and manifold, and the human will become both a co-worker with the divine, and 
an instrument of completing its projections. 

“Now, in analyzing human art, we are led to perceive its connection with both 
philosophy and science. 

“‘}. With philosophy. This appears in the ideas under which it works. There 
is, in the mechanical or useful arts, generally, the idea of utility itself—the idea of 
improving upon the actual forms and arrangements of nature, and of adapting 
them more i progres to our wants, actual or fanciful. This idea is the forecastin 
thought, and the propelling energy of the reason itself, and hence is an element o 
pure philosophy. 

“In the fine arts appear the ideas of proportion, grace, symmetry, congruity, and 
harmony—forming the complex idea of beauty. This idea leading to all improve- 
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ments upon the beauty of the existing forms of nature, as in landscape gardening, 
for example; and to the creation of new forms of beauty, as in statuary, architec- 
ture, painting, music, and poetry, has its origin also in the pure reason, and is, 
pont a philosophic element. 

“2. With science. Science being the determination of the laws governing the 
relations of phenomena, as they spring forth in succession from causality, the ar- 
tist, when he undertakes a work, either of imitation or creation, is bound, in the 
use of materials, and in the arrangement of parts, to observe these laws. He not 
only works under the inspiration of pure ideas, or, in other words, the conception of 
the ideal, but, working in the field of nature, he works in obedience to her mate- 
rial constitution—her fixed properties and laws. In architecture, he works under 
ideas of proportion, congruity, grace, and dignity; but, at the same time, he must 
regard the properties of his materials, and pay the utmost respect to mechanical 
laws. In musical composition, he is, indeed, led on by the ideas of melody and 
harmony ;. but, in producing and arranging the sounds which form the material of 
the art, he cannot dispense with physical laws. Similar illustrations may be given 
in relation to the other fine arts. 

“That the mechanician, and the inventor of arts of utility, base their operations 
upon scientific laws, requires no illustrations. 

“‘ RuLEs oF ART are explicit specifications, expressed clearly in language, and 
by diagrams, and numbers, with respect to form, measure, proportion, combina- 
tion, and adjustment. They lay down in simple terms how the causality must exe- 
cute a given work. They direct the application of —— skill. r 

‘“‘An individual may be a crude philosopher, and raw and uninstructed in 
science; but still he may, by long practice, acquire the skill of obeying rules of 
art. The philosophy and the science implied in the rules, and from which the 
rules were deduced, he is incompetent to explain, and does not even comprehend; 
but skillfully and readily adjusting his physical instrumentality under the simple 
directions of the rules, he rears the stately temple, or fashions and arranges the 
curious machinery of the watch. Such men are mere copyists or mechanics.”— 
Pp. 88-91. 


We conclude our notice of this portion of the work with some 
detached extracts relative to the criteria of a true philosophy :-— 


“To one untaught in systematic philosophy, a very natural prejudice would 
spring up in favor of some ee named to him, if he were informed that it 
lay at the bottom of his warmest and noblest feelings and beliefs; but it is per- 
fectly plain that this hilosopby, if, in reality, lying at the bottom of these mental 
phenomena of the individu in question, would really be that which gave rise to 
these phenomena. This individual may be satisfied with it, from. its menueeed 
connection with his beliefs and sentiments ; but it could never be legitimately deter- 
mined by such criteria. We must determine independently of the individual, 
whether his beliefs have a true basis; that is, whether they are philosophical or 
unphilosophical: hence the proper criteria must be independent of the phenomenal 
of the individual mind.”—P. 99. 


Again :— 

‘‘ Every man holds certain opinions in common with his nation, his family, his 
— party, or his religious sect. Are these opinions all based upon sound phi- 
osophy ? No one would contend for such an absurdity. These opinions conflict 
with each other; they cannot, therefore, all be true. But if the mere strength of 
an opinion, and the zeal in advancing it, are to be taken as oe, i sure criteria 
of philosophy, then we shall establish a multitude of philosophies at war with 
each other, and all upon an equally secure basis. Philosophy is a word of such 
awful and momentous import and authority, that both he who advocates old opin- 
ions, and he who attempts to introduce new ones; both the venerator of unchang- 
ing institutions, and the reformer and revolutionist; both orthodoxy and heresy ; 
both bigotry and liberalism, will be ambitious of its titles, and of marching under 
its banners. 

“From this Babel-like confusion of tongues—from this light rendered murky by 
the dust and steam of furious conflicts, we must retire to a calm and elevated 
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region, where quiet thought has its home; and where the ‘light’ is ‘dry’ and 

ure.’ 1% 

‘‘ For as God hath made the mind for the apprehension of truth, and hath set forth 
before it a world of glorious truths for it to apprehend, so we cannot but hope, 
nay, feel a strong confidence, that an ingenious spirit, looking out after the marks 
of truth, humbly, purely, and freely, as the eye, tired of the darkness, looks out 
for the morning light, will, according to the harmonious constitution given it, find 
her resplendent presence, and be accepted as her oracle, to make known her laws. 

“It is worthy of remark, also, that a preparation of mind is necessary, as well 
for the study of philosophical — announced, as for undertaking an announce- 
ment of them. A genuine philosophical spirit is the prerequisite of good learners, 
as well as of good teachers. The want of this, indeed, has been the great obstacle 
to the inculcation of truth in all ages of the world. 

“There always have been men of ingenious and honest minds, and designed by 
Heaven to be the lights of their age, whose teachings, if the multitude had listen- 
ed to, there would have been a wide diffusion of wholesome knowledge and pure 
morality. Thus would the philosophy and ethics of Socrates, as an example among 
the heathen, and the sublime revelations of prophets and apostles among the chosen 
people, have revolutionized society, by destroying old, stagnant errors, and bring- 
ing in rational and heavenly truths. But it hath ever been the folly of men, that 
eithon h having eyes to see, and ears to hear, and understandings to perceive, they 
have chosen old traditions, and familiar errors, in preference to new instructions, 
simply because these instructions demand at the first an honest confession of igno- 
rance, or impose new labors, or are opposed to dearly-cherished prejudices and 
passions. Bacon, in his great work, has exposed these enemies of new investiga- 
tions, and revolutionizing truths, where they lie in the human heart. The ‘ idols 
of the tribe,’ or those prejudices which belong to infirm human nature generally ; 
the ‘idols of the den,’ or individual prejudices—the idiosyncracies of the man; 
the ‘idols of the market-place,’ or the prejudices connected with set forms of 
speech in the announcement of opinions and dogmas—where venerable phrases 
are mistaken for grave truths; the ‘idols of the theatre,’ or prejudices connected 
with wild and startling, but idle theories. When these ‘idols’ are worshiped 
by the philosopher, he can make no new discoveries, unless by accident, and then 
he will be prone to distort them. When they prevail among the people—that is, 
the reading people, those who are seeking for information in different ways, and 
with different degrees of interest—solid and rational truths can gain friends but 
slowly, and are liable to be silenced by the authority of public opinion, the re- 
bukes of the church, or even by the force of civil law. 

“It holds true in philosophy, as well as in religion, that the sower may go forth 
to sow, and sow none but good seed, and yet if the hearers be impracticable, the 
labor will be in vain, and the precious seed will be lost; and it is only in the good 
and honest heart that truth finds a proper soil, in whose rich depth she sends forth 
her roots, and springs up an immortal fruit.”—Pp. 100-104. 


As to the nature of these criteria, specimens of which we have 


been giving above, the author expresses himself as follows :— 


“The criteria above given must speak for themselves. I believe a careful re- 
flection will lead to their approval in the mind of every genuine and candid phi- 
losopher. If all who have engaged in the work of philosophical construction 
had governed themselves by these criteria, there would have been little difference 
among them ; and the world, long ere this, would have witnessed philosophy takin 
her stand as the scientia scientiarwm, and possessing at least all the clearness an 
.exactness which are claimed by many sciences dependent upon her. But when 
men are determined to preserve their ‘idols’ at all events, they are prepared 
either to discard philosophy altogether, or to make her the mere tire-woman of 
their prejudices and accidental and floating opinions. A theory in physics, a dog- 
ma in speculation, a creed in religion, a name or a degree in a mutable world, are 
— to give the leading thought; and hence they seek not for philosophy 

erself, but only to philosophize ming ag and speciously, in order to satisfy the 
forms of truth, while they preserve the of error. They are willing to im 
upon themselves—why, then, should they scruple to impose upon others ?”—P., 109. 





* «Lumen siccum.”—-Bacon. 
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Having quoted so largely from this first part of the work, we 
shall touch but sparingly upon the others. Passing over entirely 
the second part, the “ Preliminary View of the Reason,” and the 
first book of the third part, Primordial Logic, we shall content 
ourselves with little more than an enumeration of the titles under 
which the subjects contained in it are treated.- These are : General 
Laws of the Evolution of Ideas; Metaphysical Ideas, compre- 
hending Subject and Objective Exteriority, Time and Space, the 
Infinite and the Finite, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Modality ; 
Nomological Ideas, comprehending Law, Matter and Spirit, Per- 
fection, Right and Wrong, Freedom and Responsibility, Personal 
Identity, Immortality, the Beautiful, with its subdivisions, the 
Useful, Centralization and Diffusion, Affinity and Repulsion, Life, 
Polarity, Instinct, Regularity, Uniformity, Variety, Symmetry, and 
Determinate Form, Identity, Difference, Resemblance, Design, 
Final Cause, Means and End, Truth, the Philosophical Idea, In- 
tuition, Involution and Evolution, Analysis and Synthesis; Primary 
Sensuous Cognitions; Primary Subjective Cognitions ; Axioms ; 
Definition. 7 

We extract only the following, under the head of 


* POLARITY. 


“Polarity, as thus far determined, is magnetic, electric, chemical, crystaline, 
and optical. It is the conception of disturbance, repulsion, and separation, pro- 
duced by the attempted union of like kinds ; and of harmony and repose, produced 
by the actual union of unlike kinds. 

“‘ That an idea lies behind all the observations which have been made respect- 
ing polarity, determining their processes and results, is manifest: and that the con- 
ception of polarity, as an attempted expression of the idea, has been the guiding 
star to the most eminent philosophers in their investigations in magnetism, electri- 
city, chemistry, crystalization, and light, is abundantly attested: nevertheless, it 
does not yet appear, notwithstanding the confident assertion of Schelling, that the 
conception fully imbodies the idea, and leads it forth to the determination of a 
universal and necessary law. As yet, it is a theory, like a thin and almost trans- 
parent cloud, with the sun behind it.”—P. 191. 


The second book in this part takes up and treats in the space of 
seventy pages of the subject of induction. Its general nature is 
among educated men now pretty thoroughly understood, and re- 
course is had to it for establishing the truths of science with a de- 
gree of skill and success which shows a practical acquaintance at 
least with its laws and rules. A philosophical analysis, however, 
of this important process, and its relation to the other operations 
of mind, independently of its particular applications, is a valuable 
contribution to philosophy. 


“The field of induction is that in which we find the secondary phenomena. 

“The primary phenomena are simply the conditions of the primary cognitions. 
In these we attain objective reality. Then, the phenomena—thenceforward re- 
ce “ ag phenomena of objective reality—become the materials of induc- 
tion.” —P. ° 


Vout. V.—20 
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“The human mind is prepared to know a world which had its origin in mind. 
As an artist comprehends the works of art, so does the mind of man comprehend 
the works of God.” —P. 252. 


Not, however, in all cases, at once, but arrives at the more per- 
fect comprehension by induction. But how is it guided in deter- 
mining what to induct? Is it not by a certain forecast of the re- 
sult existing necessarily in its constitution, and which it derives 
from its resemblance to the divine mind, in which all phenomena 
and their laws have origin? , 


“Then, inasmuch as ideas comprehend the constitution of the universe, just so 
far as in the presence of the conditionating and quickening reality they are devel- 
oped, does there appear a prophetic power of the intellect preconceiving, suggest- 
ing, theorizing, and sometimes, as in the case of Newton, seeming to grasp at once 
the great system of things. It is impossible to express the extent to which the 
spontaneous inspiration of ideas carries the mind, or all the modes of their action. 
Like the formation and growth of a common language in masses of mind, like the 
development of music without rules of art in popular tunes, or the growth of po- 
etry from rude ballads to the Iliad of Homer, like the spontaneous inventions and 
discoveries of man before he began to philosophize, from the results we feel as- 
sured there is law exact and beautiful: but still, as in the, fine vibrations of the 
air, and in the more subtile oscillations of the ethereal medium of light, no repre- 
sentaticn is possible. The movement lies so far behind all ordinary and familiar 
forms, and is so much more delicate and subtile than anything we are accustomed 
to handle, to speak of, or to represent, that we can find nothing by which to con- 
vey it. In the germination and growth of plants, how many fine influences are at 
work of which the physiologist presents us no diagram, and which he can com- 
mand by no formula; so likewise in mind, the germs of thought, their first spring- 
ing forth, and. their infinite and beautiful complexions in reasoning, invention, 
memory, imagination, and taste, while expressing in their result the commanding 
presence of law, surpass the finest skill of the analyzer. 

“But ideas not only impel the philosopher to undertake investigation, and sug- 
gest the route he is to pursue, and foreshadow the results at which Se is to arrive— 

ey also determine the method of investigation.”—Pp. 253, 254. 


Into the full exposition of the method and its relation to the ideas 
of mind, which constitutes the main scope of this book, we have 
not space to enter. We add, however, one or two further ex- 


tracts :— 


“The great Francis Bacon, the first who labored at a full exposition of the in- 
ductive philosophy, himself signally failed in all his attempts to give an exempli- 
fication of its principles. The catalogues of facts which he has left are of little or 
no value. The reason is obvious—the facts are heterogeneous, mixed, scattered, 
casual, and often trivial. The observations appear to Gave been governed by no 
principle, no definite aim, no prophetic ive iy in fine, by no idea. As the ob- 
servation of facts and ideas are both demanded in a philosophy of nature, so the 
omission of one or the other must be fatal to any attempt to arrive at such a phi- 
losophy. Bacon exposed the errors of those who had attempted this work by 
ideas alone. He himself failed because he attempted it by observation alone. 

“The point now distinctly before us is to ascertain the true logical grounds of 
deciding when phenomena have a real and fixed connection, as antecedent and 
consequent, so that we may affirm, as a general fact, that they are thus connected.” 

“The idea of law gives rise to the axioms of universal law and of the uniformity 
of nature. These axioms are like the voices of the idea, ever speaking to our 
thoughts as we search about and pry into the phenomena of nature.” —Pp. 276, 277. 


Some portions of this part of the work are of a very practical 
character :— 
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“‘Qur object being to establish the fact of uniformity, it is necessary to settle, 
as a preliminary question, how many instances are demanded to this end. As 
nature is governed throughout by exact law, if it can be shown, in respect to 
any succession, that a given consequent does take place when a certain antecedent 
is present, all other antecedents bei excluded, then, if there be only one instance, 
this one is sufficient to establish the fact of the sequence. Suppose, for example, 
that we exclude, in the combustion of.a metal, all antecedents but oxygen gas, then 
it becomes certain, upon the axiom of the uniformity of ‘nature, that the presence 
of oxygen is a condition of this phenomenon. But it does not appear from this that 
oxygen is a general condition of combustion. We may, therefore, proceed to ob- 
serve and experiment other combinations, excluding oxygen, and if we find that, 
in all such instances, no combustion takes place, then, and not till then, we infer 
that oxygen is a general and indispensable condition of this phenomenon. Here 
one instance is not sufficient, since, although oxygen is a supporter, there may be 
other substances which act in the same way. When several instances concur, the 
conclusion becomes strong; and when all known observation and experiment give 
the same result, no doubt is any longer entertained, for the uniformity seems now 
fully developed. The'case in which we determine that oxygen is a condition of 
combustion, and the case in which we determine that it is a general condition, are 
widely different, since one instance is sufficient for the first, whereas the induction 
must be extended in the second.””* ; 

“But it often happens that we cannot analyze the complex antecedent, For 
example, a certain remedy appears to be efficacious in a particular disease; now, 
if all the circumstances are precisely the same in any other case of the disease, the 
remedy may here be expected, on the general uniformity of nature, to be equ 
efficacious. But the complexity of the antecedents creates a twofold difficulty. 
Do we have such a perfect knowledge of the circumstances in the first case—the 
constitution of the individual, the influences of regimen, &c. ; the nature of the disease 
itself, and the force of the recuperative power of nature—as to be confident to what ex- 
tent, or even if at all, the remedy is to be taken as an antecedent to the recovery? And 
if all this were granted, is our knowledge of all the circumstances in the second 
case sufficiently minute and accurate to enable us to decide upon the identity of 
the two cases? Now, it is evident that where antecedents are thus complicated, 
observations and experiments need to be multiplied in order to arrive at a general 
expression in any degree satisfactory. : 

“Tt appears from the preceding remarks that the number of instances necessary 
to enable us to decide upon a prevailing uniformity, depends upon our success in 
eliminating all the antecedents and consequents foreign to the particular sequence 
we are contemplating. If, in the case of the treatment of disease, we can eliminate 
everything but the disease and the remedy, then we shall at once be in a condition 
to decide upon the sequence.”—Pp. 278-281. 


Under the head of Principles of Elimination a very admirable 
illustration is introduced in the theory of dew, from Herschell’s 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 

We conclude our quotations from this part of the work with a 
passage upon the logic of art :— 


“ Pure accident and empiricism reach art by mere felicities. But even where 
there is no science, there is often exhibited an ingenuity and skill which impress 
us as a manifestation of high and extraordinary powers. Men of this mold seem 
to invent by a sort of inspiration. They seem prepared for every difficulty, and 
arrive at results the most curious with wonderful ease and tact. These instances 
are found both in the mechanical and the fine arts. There must be here an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous spontaneous development of ideas, together with a nice and 
quick observation, and a vivid imagination. 





* Oxygen, for some time, was considered the only supporter of combustion. 
This was the general fact until subsequent discoveries brought to light other sup- 
porters of combustion. In no general fact, therefore, do we attain the necessary— 
this belongs only to law. 
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“There is, therefore, a true inductive logic, leading virtually to important con- 


clusions, although they be not stated in the form of distinct propositions. These 
conclusions really direct the hand of the mechanician and the artist. They are not 
reflected upon as universal principles, and, therefore, are not elaborated into a sci- 
entific system; they appear to the individual as something belonging to him, some- 
thing that answers his special purpose, and with this he remains content. In his 
use they soon become eno to mere rules of art. This natural and spontaneous 
logic plays an important part in the development of humanity; and that which we 
call genius, and which so proudly overcomes all obstacles, presenting us the unsci- 
entific but skillful mechanician and artist; or leading onward the untutored, as in 
the case of Ferguson and Corregio, and a multitude of others, to the loftiest emi- 
nence of science or art, is chiefly a natural logical power, lying in the proper union 
of ideas and external observations—a union of the ideal and sensuous. Unite with 
this the highest form of the imagination, and you have the most. splendid form of 
genius: for it is the imagination which, from ideas, creates those ideal representa- 
tions which constitute archetypes of all that man accomplishes of the great, the 
beautiful, and the sublime. 

“Where all the lights of science are enjoyed, invention exhibits a chain of the 
nicest reasoning, both inductive and deductive. The latter form of reasoning ap- 
pears indeed in the cases above mentioned; but more remarkably here, masmuch 
as the invention sets out with principles already ascertained. In its progress it 
may have to make many inductions, and to exert that high prophetic power which 
gives birth to rational hypotheses. Indeed, the imagination is here also tasked in 
ideal representations of mechanism. The steam engine, from its conception to its 
present state, exhibits a constant series of scientific inventions springing from a 
rigid logic.” —Pp. 308, 309. 


The fourth and last book of the third part, Deductive Logic, con- 
stituting the third book, is upon the Doctrine of Evidence. Many 
practical treatises have been written upon this subject, most of them, 
however, contemplating it as forming an important branch of the 
study of municipal law. Philosophic investigations of the doctrine 
of evidence are more rare. They are valuable, however, even to 
the lawyer, as furnishing the ulterior grounds of many of the set- 
tled principles by which he is bound, lying further back, to be sure, 
than for the purposes of establishing the rules for his use it is neces- 
sary to go; but yet furnishing a perfect guide, where sometimes it 
is much wanted, to point him in the right path to the secondary 
principles on which these rules depend. 

As an evidence of the truly philosophic character of this portion 
of the work we cite a passage upon the distinction between positive 
and moral, or probable, proof. It is presented in a manner differ- 
ent from any which we recollect to have seen, and appears to us 
quite original with the author. It is closely connected with his 
views of the will as an independent, self-determining power, which 
views are the only ones that appear consistent with any clear and 
intelligible explanation of the distinction in question :— 


“To an omniscient being there are no degrees of knowledge. Sucha being sees, 
with the utmost clearness, the necessary and contingent, the actual and the possi- 
ble. To such a being all knowledge is certain. 

“There are, then, to us three kinds of certainty, &c. 

“First. Absolute certainty. Thisis based upon the necessary connection between 
the two terms. Our knowledge of ideas and axioms is absolutely certain. Our 
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knowledge of the connection between the premises and the conclusion of a syllo- 
gism is of the same nature: this is sometimes called logical certainty. 

“Secondly. Physical certainty. This is the certainty which lies in the connec- 
tion between established physical antecedents and sequents. 

‘Now, the reason does not conceive this connection as necessarily fixed, with 
an absolute certainty, because it ultimately depends upon the will of God ; and the 
same will that ordained it can change, suspend, or even annihilate it. 

“Thirdly. Moral certainty. This is the certainty which lies in the connection 
between motive and will. 

“By will, we mean a self-conscious, intelligent, and sensitive cause, or a cause 
in a triunity with reason and sensitivity. It is, in the fullest sense, a cause per se; 
that is, it contains within itself proper efficiency, and determines its own direction. 
By motives, we mean the reasons and inducements, in view of which the will acts. 
In general all activity proceeds according to rules, or laws, or reasons, for they have 
essentially the same meaning; but in mere material masses, the law is not contem- 
plated by the acting force; it is contemplated only by the intelligence which 
ordained and conditioned the force. In spirit, on the contrary, the activity which 
we call will is self-conscious, and is connected with a perception and sense of the 
reasons and inducements, or ends, or motives of actions. These motives are of 
two kinds: 

‘First. Those found in the ideas of the practical reason, which decides what is 
fitand right. These are reasons of supreme a “ 

‘Secondly. Those found in the understanding and sensitivity: i. e. the imme- 
diately useful and expedient, and the gratification of the passions. These are right 
only when subordinate to the first. 

“‘ Now, these reasons and inducements are a light to the will, and serve to guide 
its activities. The human conscience, which is but the reason, under its practical 
function, in relation to the moral, has drawn up for the will explicit rules, suited to 
all circumstances and relations, which are called ethics, or the rules. And so, on 
the other hand, the understanding, by which we mean the reason, under its practical 
function, in relation to mere utility, has formed rules of prudence or expediency. 
The law of the sensitivity, taken in itself, is unique; it is simply, “To do whatever 
is most agreeable or pleasing to itself.’ 

“These various rules the will is not compelled or necessitated to obey. In every 
volition it is conscious of a power to do, or not to-do. 

‘In the moral harmony and purity of the soul, the three kinds above named do 
not conflict with each other. 

‘Hence moral certainty, as to the actions of moral beings, can exist only where 
the harmony of the spiritual being is preserved in a perfect, or, at least, paramount 
degree, e. g. God, and good angels, and good men. In God, moral certainty is 
perfect. 

‘In the case of good angels and good men, the moral certainty is such as to be 
attended with no apprehension of a dereliction. 

‘Tn a particular case, where we are called upon to reason from the connection 
of motives with the will, it is evident we must determine the character of the indi- 
vidual as accurately as possible, in order to know the probable resultant of the 
opposite moral forces which we are likely to find. 

“‘ What is commonly called the knowledge of human nature, and esteemed of 
most importance in the affairs of human life, is not the knowledge of human nature 
as it ought to be, but as it és in its vast variety of good and evil. We gain this 
knowledge from consciousness, from observation, from history. What human na- 
ture ought to be, we learn from reason and revelation.” —Pp. 411-415. 


Under the head of Testimony we note a few sound rules :— 


“If the witness has an interest in the facts to which he testifies, arising from 
pride, ambition, or the gratification of any desire, or the fulfillment of any selfish 
purpose which he is known to entertain, then will his testimony be in proportion 
invalidated.” 

“If the motives be such as, on principles of self-gratification, would lead the 
witness to testify contrary to his actual testimony, then is the testimony strong in 
proportion to the motives; e. g. A man testifying to facts at the expense of 
reputation, of worldly possessions and honors, or of life.” 
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“ Testimony, as evidence, relates merely to matters of fact. All, therefore, that 
@ witness can testify to in relation to opinions, is the fact that he or some other 
person entertains such and such opinions. But the truth or falsity of the opinions 
must be determined on other grounds, and wholly independently of testimony.” 
—Pp. 425, 426. 

Every part of this short treatise upon the doctrine of evidence 
(it contains some sixty pages) is excellent. 

Thus much will suffice to give our readers some tolerable notion 
of a book which is, we think, an honor to our country, and likely, 
if it meet with attentive readers, to exercise an important influence 
over intellectual culture. It presents in small space, and in simple 
and intelligible language, the most valuable results which philo- 
sophy, after many struggles and revolutions, has settled upon a 
sure basis. Many of them, it is true, have been known for ages, 
and remained unshaken, though often assailed ; others are, at least 
in their present shape, of more recent origin; and the whole sub- 
ject presents itself with a degree of completeness and symmetry 
highly grateful, especially to those who have not the time to read 
extensively, to investigate and think for themselves. One cannot 
go over its pages without feeling at every step that he is treading 
safely and truly, that he has a guide who has both read and thought 
well, whois free from idols, who has sifted and searched after and 
found truth amidst the various systems which, with different de- 
grees of perfection and mixtures of error, have prevailed in the 
world, as nearly as is practicable in the present age: and that, 
for this purpose, he has enjoyed great advantages by bringing to 
the work an American mind, free from all those prejudices which 
it is impossible for any one born on the other side of the Atlantic 
wholly to shake off. 

One feature of the work we cannot commend too highly. It is 
the pure and elevated religious tone which pervades the whole. 
The most lofty sentiments of piety, the most unbounded feelings 
of benevolence, the warmest expressions of charity, the most entire 
sympathy with the beautiful and the good, breathe in every page, 
with an unconscious freedom from all ostentation, bespeaking a 
great and a pure soul in the writer, and begetting, infallibly, some 
degree of grandeur and purity of soul in the reader. The moral 
influences of the book are, indeed, of the most ennobling kind ; and 
no one can rise from its perusal without feeling himself not only a 
wiser, but a better, man. 
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Art. VIIJ—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. History of the Reign of. Ferdinand and Isabella, the Cathohe.— 
3 vols, 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


Prescott’s historical writings have, in the few years they have 
been before the public, gained anelevated standing among works of their 
class. In this case it is difficult to decide whether the author is more 
indebted to his subject, or the subject to the author. No period, which 
properly belongs to history, abounds in so great a degree with the true 
spirit of romance as that of the reign of the Catholic sovereigns of Cas- 
tile and Arragon. It was then that Spain assumed her place among 
the nations of Europe. By the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
their hereditary dominions were united: Navarre was presently joined 
to them by the joint agencies of war and negotiations, while the sword 
of the conqueror expelled the Moors from the fruitful fields and gilded 
palaces of Grenada. In viewing these subjects in the clear light of 
history, one seems to realize the legends of romance and the fictions 
of poetry. This, too, was the age of great men in Spain. The mili- 
tary exploits of Gonsalvo were such as to justly entitle him to the style 
of the “Great Captain;” the fame of Cardinal Ximenes, the editor 
of the Complutensian Polyglott, and the father of the Inquisition, im- 
parts no ordinary interest to the period of his active career; and the 
name of Columbus alone is enough to give unusual splendor to the his- 
tory of his times. But this mine of literary gold and gems lay unex- 
plored till opened by American writers. Irving gleaned the sparkling 
beauties that lay upon or near the surface, and filled two caskets—his 
Columbus and the Alhambra—with jewels of unequaled lustre; but 
: Prescott has penetrated its depths, and brought forth an amount of lite- 
: rary wealth not unlike the acquisitions of his own heroes in Mexico 

and Peru. The labor of collecting the material for such a works is 
more than Herculean ; yet strange to say, it was accomplished by him, 
for the most part of the time, in utter blindness. But it was well per- 
formed, as is sufficiently proved by the noble work now before us—and 
seldom has labor been better rewarded. 

This new edition, by the Messrs. Harper—the tenth since the first 
issue, about eight years since—is unequaled by any recent publication 
of standard works. The typography is beautifully clear and correct ; 
the paper of the very finest quality, and the binding in the publishers’ 
best style. We commend these volumes to all who would combine 
pleasure with profit in reading, and heartily congratulate those who 
have yet to read them for the first time, on the pleasure that awaits 

them. 
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2. A Practical Manual of Elocution; embracing Voice and Gesture. 
Designed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges, as well as for Private 
Learners. By Merritt Catpwett, A. M., Professor of Metaphy- 
sics and Political Economy, and Teacher of Elocution in Dickinson 
College. 12mo., pp. 331. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. New- 
York: Huntingdon & Savage. Boston: Gould, Kendal & Lincoln. 
1845. 


Tuis valuable and eminently-practical work supplies a want which 
has long existed in the American community, and especially in literary 
institutions of all grades. It is the only book we have seen which treats 
of both branches of the speaker’s art, utterance and action ; and though 
the size of the volume is moderate, these subjects are discussed and 
illustrated with sufficient fullness to meet the necessities of the learner, 
and with a scientific precision which shows the hand of a master. It 
is also equally adapted to the wants of the private learner, and of the 
student in a public seminary ; and will be found as beneficial to him 
who wishes to read well, as to him who aspires to be an orator. 

The work consists of two parts and an appendix. Part first treats of 
the voice. The author begins with an analysis of the vocal sounds of our 
language, and then proceeds to a full and perspicuous exposition of the 
functions of the human voice. In this chapter the learner will find all 
the information he may need on articulation, on the different kinds of 
stress, and on the pitch, slides, waves, force, quality, and melodies of the 
voice. ‘The author next applies the principles which he has established 
to a great variety of practical examples, and treats of accent, emphasis, 
drifts, expression, transition, and cadence. ‘The section on Emphasis is 
a precise and clear analysis of that important subject, with appropriate 
examples of its several kinds. The same may be said of the section 
on Expression, which teaches the application of the vocal principles to 
the language of sentiment and feeling. This subject is new in works 
of this kind, and is treated with the copiousness and accuracy which 
its importance demands. This portion of the book will be found none 
the less instructive because the author was compelled, in its preparation, 
to draw from the resources of his own mind, and to be guided by his 
own experience and judgment, more exclusively than in other parts 
of the volume. 

In part second the author treats of Gesture. His object is not only to 
assist the learner in correcting the awkwardness of careless habits, and 
in acquiring such command over his muscles that he may take easy 
attitudes and make graceful movements ; but also to teach him how to 
adapt his action to the illustration, embellishment, and enforcement of his 
subject, and to the significant expression of every species of emotion. 
This portion of the work contains numerous wood-cuts designed to 
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illustrate those attitudes and gestures which ought to be avoided, as 
well as those which are appropriate. 

The appendix contains some excellent hints on the elocution adapted 
to the pulpit, and on the action suited to the imitative representation of 
human passions. The minister of the gospel who desires to be “a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” can hardly fail to derive 
benefits from the careful perusal of the first chapter of the appendix ; 
and among these benefits, an inducement to study the entire work will — 
not be the least valuable. 












3. The History of Rome. By B. G. Nresunr. Translated by Julius 
Charles Hare, M. A., and Connop Thirlwall, M. A., Fellows of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Five vols. in two, 8vo., double co- 
lumns. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1844. 


Tus work is admitted to be one of the most successful efforts to 
penetrate and lay open the ancient history of Rome which has been 
made by the moderns. Though the daring and perseverance of the 
German scholars, in attempting to penetrate the mysteries of philosophy 
and history, are often fruitless or positively injurious, yet in other in- 
stances they are crowned with the most brilliant success and with the 
richest results. The present work is an instance of the latter class. 
The Edinburgh Review declares it to be “a work which, of all that 


have appeared in our age, is the best fitted to excite men of learning 


to intellectual activity; from which the most accomplished scholar 
may gather fresh stores of knowledge ; to which the most experienced 
politician may resort for theoretical and practical instruction; and 
which no person can read, as it ought to be read, without feeling the 
better and more generous sentiments of his common human nature en- 
livened and strengthened.” We would add, that this edition is well 
got up, and the first volume is ornamented with a fine map of “ Ancient 
Italy.” 





4. The History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Leorotp Ranxe. Translated from 
the last edition of the German, by Walter Keating Kelly, Esq., B. A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo., pp. 648. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1844. y 


Tuis work has been so often noticed and reviewed by the periodical 
press in this country, that it is scarcely necessary to speak of its cha- 
racter particularly. The author has selected a period when the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical character and aspects of Romanism were fully 
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developed. He who wishes to know what Popery really is, and how 
it will act in this country, whenever it gets the opportunity, should read 
Ranke. 





5. History of the Reformation in Germany. By Leropotp Ranke, 
author of the History of the Popes. Translated from the last edi- 
tion of the German, by Saran Austin. Complete in one volume. 
8vo. Part I. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1844, 


Tuts work is “to be completed in about four parts, each part to con- 
tain one volume of the English edition.” We are happy to see an 
American edition of this great work so promptly commenced and so well 
executed. The history of the Reformation, as it affected the govern- 
ments of Europe—the civil causes which acted upon it, and the political 
results which followed it—are matters of great interest, and cannot be 
too well understood in this country. There are ecclesiastico-political 
demagogues in this land of freedom and Protestant institutions, who do 
not hesitate publicly to denounce the Reformation as an outbreak of 
fanaticism and corruption, and a disruption of all the social and moral 
ties by which society is held together ; that it was a war against legi- 
timate authority, against religion, against learning, and against civiliza- 
tion. We want such books as D’Aubigne’s and Ranke’s Histories scat- 
tered broadcast over the country. Their facts will “put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men,” and rebuke the impudence of Popish 
emissaries, who assume all forms and would fain “deceive the very 
elect.” 





6. The Works of the Rev. Sidney Smith. Three volumes complete 


in one. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1844. 


Tuis volume is composed mostly of the author’s contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, between A. D: 1802 and 1819. The book con- 
tains some sound political doctrines, a small amount of literary criti- 
cism, a small spice of religion, and a great deal of wit. Having said 
thus much, we wish we might here leave the reverend gentleman with- 
out further notice ; but this conscience forbids. His pages are every- 
where marred with vulgarity, scandalous epithets, and the most melan- 
choly evidence of recklessness, and the absence of all feelings of re- 
sponsibility. We can conceive how a “Rev.” of “the venerable 
Establishment” might write such papers in a Review in which the 
names of the writers do not appear; but how he could collect into a 
volume and father them, is to us a little singular. And how he could 
publish a certain series of “letters” as his, which he says he had 
“ always denied,” shows a strange obliquity of the moral sense. Per- 
haps this singular writer thought it a great credit to him to have 
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‘‘always denied” some of his own publications. Just about as credita- 
ble are his foolish articles on ‘“ Methodism.” A Rev. of the Esta- 
blishment might in 1808 call the Methodists fools, Bedlamites, vermin, 
&c., &c., in an anonymous paper; but for the same man, after thirty 
years’ experience and observation, not only to acknowledge the author- 
ship of such rant, but to say gravely, as he does in his Preface, he 
“sees very little in them to alter or repent of,” shows that he has not 
only lost all sense of decency, but that bigotry and malice have become 
with him settled habits. What a melancholy evidence of a want of — 
piety in a church is it to hear its ministers abusing a “ sect” because 
they believe in a particular providence, oppose theatres and dancing 
parties, and make a difference between the righteous and the wicked ! 
And all this our “ Rev.” author does with a confidence and gravity 
which strongly indicate that for once at least he speaks his honest 
sentiments ! 


“ 





7. Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil, embracing Historical 
and Geographical Notices of the Empire and its several Provinces. 
By Rev. Danrext P. Kipper, M.A. .2 vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
Sorin & Ball. 1845. 


Ir will be known to most of our readers that Mr. Kidder was for 
some time a missionary in Brazil. His well-known industry, and 
his habits of observation, pre-eminently fit him for the task of describ- 
ing the scenes in which he participated, and the country through which 
he traveled; and having ourselves seen the proof-sheets of a consi- 
derable portion of his “ Sketches,” we can the more confidently express 
our conviction that they will not disappoint public expectation. 

Hitherto no work exclusively on Brazil has issued from the Ameri- 
can press, and even in England information respecting that country is 
exceedingly limited, though the commercial relations between both 
countries and Brazil are of great and growing importance. Those 
who have written upon the subject have not, in any one instance, 
personally visited more than two or three of the eighteen provinces 
of the empire. An authentic modern history of Brazil—informa- 
tion obtained by personal observation of the internal government of 
the country, of its actual life as now existing, its morals, religion, cus- 
toms, soil, products, commerce, &c.—is wanted to fill up the blank 
hitherto felt by all who prosecuted inquiry in relation to that portion 
of the world. Although Mr. Kidder faithfully and successfully dis- 
charged the duties of his high vocation, it will be found, when the 
work issues from the press, that he has collected a mass of facts and 
intelligence which will make his “ Sketches” not only interesting to 
all who are concerned for the moral and religious welfare of the coun- 
try, but of real importance and permanent value to the merchant, the 
politician, and the man of science. The work will, from its ample 
and well-arranged details, and the light now first thrown on many 
hitherto obscured portions of the empire and its history, necessarily 
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become a text-book for all future historians ; and the numerous official 
documents scattered through the volumes prove that the author has had 
access to authentic sources of information. As, however, this is to be 
regarded rather as an announcement than a notice of the work, we will 
only add, reserving to ourselves the right of review hereafter, that 
in Mr. Kidder’s volumes will be found valuable notices of the finances, 
the commerce, the botanical productions, and the climate of the great 
empire of Brazil. 





8. The History of the Consulate and Empire under Napoleon. By 
M. A. Tuiers, late Prime Minister of France. Translated from 
the French by D. F. Campsett and H. W. Hersert. With Notes 
and Additions. Part I. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1845. 


Tuts work is “to be completed in ten parts, at twenty-five cents 
each.” It has cost the distinguished author many years of labor, and 
the estimation in which it is held in France is seen in the fact that a 
company in Paris purchased the copy-right for five hundred and twenty 
thousand francs, or one hundred thousand dollars. The enterprising 
publishers of the translation are entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for this compact and cheap edition, and we hope will be rewarded by 
a large sale. 





9. Cobb’s School Books. 


WE observe that most of the leading journals of the country have 
expressed great satisfaction at the introduction of Cobb’s School Books. 

The Manuals hitherto used have been very deficient in many import- 
ant particulars, such as the following: They do not give with accu- 
racy the vowel and consonant sounds in the language. The classifica- 
tion of words is not so arranged that the eye and the ear may act in 
concert in learning the true orthography. The words themselves are 
not so placed that the scholar may proceed step by step from the easy 
to the more difficult. 

Mr. Cobb’s plan obviates all former difficulties. In his spelling-book 
the words are all classed by their terminations—by their single and 
double consonants—by their different diphthongs—by the separation of 
those peculiar consonant sounds, which might be easily mistaken for 
each other, or have a similarity of sound—by a separation of all the 
silent consonants—by a marking of verbal distinctions, as in differently- 
accented words, where they are different parts of speech—where they 
are differently pronounced—where two or more are pronounced alike, 
though having a different orthography—where the orthography changes 
—where the pronunciation varies in consequence of a change of the 
part of speech, or where the pronunciation is nearly alike. Part 
fourth of the spelling-book is particularly devoted to the explanation 
of these important differences. 

With Mr. Cobb’s books in hand, the pupil may ascend the ladder 
from the first combination of letters and sounds to the highest lessons 
in reading. The progress which he makes is apparent and intelligible, 
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and his reasoning powers are expanded and strengthened ashe ad- 
vances. 

‘One vast advantage of this system must not be overlooked. As soon 
as the mind begins to be excited by what is read, it is also improved. 
The lessons for example in the North American Reader are selected 
with reference to the fact, that they are American youth who are to be 
taught. The instruction conveyed is of a high moral tendency, and 
the absurd fables and tales which fill so many reading books are pro- 
perly excluded from those of Mr. Cobb. 

We are of the class of persons who believe that education without _ 
moral training is positively injurious. “The accomplished mechanic who 
uses his art to destroy the security and happiness of his fellow-men, 
forsakes the path of duty, and might much better have remained pro- 
fessionally ignorant. So those who use their attainments to de- 
stroy the peace of society, to weaken its moral relations, to unsettle 
belief, and to destroy individual responsibility, make but a poor use of 
their privileges, and become the scourges instead of the benefactors 
of their race. : 

Mr. Cobb, like a true Christian and profound philosopher, has re- 
garded this principle in his works; and we heartily commend them, 
not only for the skill he has displayed in their composition, for the 
remedies he has furnished for former evils, but for the moral and reli- 
gious tone which pervades his whole series. 





10. Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life: designed particularly for the 
consideration of those who are seeking assurance of faith and perfect love. 
By Tuomas C. Urpnam. Second edition; 12mo., pp. 520. Boston: White, 
Pierce & Company, No. 1 Cornhill. 1844. 


Tuts work has been before the public for some time, and has been favorably 
noticed by our editors generally. Having been pressed with reading upon other 
subjects, and receiving no intimations from those.concerned in the former edition 
that they wished us to notice it, we have waived the reading and notice until 
the present. On receiving a copy of the “second edition,” we commenced its pe- 

, and are now prepared to give our views of its character. ; 

The work is composed of a series of papers upon the subject of “ holiness,” 
many of which had been published in the “ Guide to Christian Perfection.” These 
papers are arranged, pe to their subjects, under appropriate heads. The style 
of the work is simple, pure, and perspicuous ; the spirit is truly Christian, and the doc- 
trine generally orthodox, according to the Wesleyan standards upon the subject. We 
are happy to say we have read this good book with great pleasure and profit, and 
can most cordially recommend it to our readers. It is a pleasing fact that God has 
raised up such a witness for perfect love, and called into this peculiar field of 
labor, from among the Congregationalists of New-England, so able a teacher as is 
Professor Upham. We hail him as a brother beloved, and wish him abundant success 
in sustaining the high ground he has taken among the supporters of the Bible truth 
of entire sanctification. : 

We are, however, compelled to notify the reader of one thing, which we con- 
ceive a blemish in this generally most excellent publication. We think he pushes 
out his doctrine of disinterested love too far. Our author tells us, though “God 
does not require and does not expect us to be willing, in the absolute and uncon- 
ditional sense, to be cut off; nevertheless, in point of fact, if God. should see fit to 
do it, we ought willingly to submit to it, and glorify his name in it.”—P. 285. The 
case, he tells us, is merely stated “‘ hypothetically,” and not as a fact. Now, we 
would, in all courtesy and kindness, suggest that this “supposition” might much 
better never have been made. 1. Because it is supposing what does not and can- 
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not exist. We might equally as well say, if God should so change the ta of 
his government that holiness would be sin, and sin holiness, “ we ought willingly 
to submit to it.” 2. The supposition contains neither argument nor illustration. 
The utmost that is required of us is entire conformity to the will of God; and as 
God does not will our damnation, why need we bewilder ourselves and others 
with an artificial standard of holiness erected upon a supposition at war with fact? 
3. There is a great practical difficulty in this theory of “ disinterested love.” Few 
minds are capable of distinguishing between the supposition and the fact. Most 
rsons who read the section above quoted will ask themselves, ‘“‘ Am I willing to 
damned?” They instinctively answer, No! Can I ever be willing to be 
damned? Never! Here then they either discard the theory or give up the pur- 
suit of entire holiness as hopeless. An interesting case, in which the practical 
workings of this “ hypothesis” developed itself, came under our own observa- 
tion. We visited a most excellent and intelligent lady upon her death-bed, who 
when we entered the room had Professor Upham’s book in her hand. She imme- 
diately commenced conversation upon the subject of entire sanctification, and pro- 
ceeded to say that she had been much exercised upon the subject, and had been 
trying to lay herself upon the altar; but, if she understood the professor, there 
was yet too much selfishness in her heart. We were forced, after examining all 
her statements, to make an effort to relieve her mind by telling her that this was 
a mere hypothesis, nowhere authorized in the Scripture; and that, instead of 
troubling herself with such speculations, she should fix her attention upon what 
the will of God really is, and, by grace through faith, to have her own will swal- 
lowed up in the divine will, as it is revealed. We cannot enlarge. We submit 
these few remarks to the candor and wise judgment of the author; and, tho 
we would not be obtrusive, we would suggest to him, that could the objectionable 
sentences referred to be left out of the future editions of his work, it would be an 
improvement, and make it more acceptable and useful to those who feel the great- 
est interest in the topic. But if this suggestion should not accord with the views 
of the excellent author, we shall still cleave to him with undiminished Christian 
affection, and bespeak a wide circulation for his generally excellent treatise. 





11. PUBLICATIONS OF OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


WE promised in our last to furnish our readers with brief notices of the publi- 
cations issued at the Book Concern, for the use of Sunday schools, under the super- 
vision of brother Kidder, the judicious editor of our Sunday-school publications. We 
now redeem the pledge, and begin with 


1. The Jew among All Nations. 18mo., pp. 178. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tus is a reprint from the list of the London Religious Tract Society. It de- 
scribes the habits, customs, manners, and pursuits of the modern Jew in the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. It is rich in its facts, lively and vigorous in its style, and 
will be both a popular and useful book. Whoever reads it will be led, ever after, 
to regard the Jew as a living commentary on the truth of holy writ. It should 
be perused by every teacher and scholar in our schools. 


2. Learning to Think. 2 vols. 18mo. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuts is also an English reprint. It is a book which is admirably adapted to 
awaken the attention of the juvenile reader, and is filled with useful information, 
conveyed in the most pleasing style. It is one of the best books for children which 
we have read for some time. It aims, and we think successfully, at once to please 
the mind and to develop its faculties. 


3. The Story of Ananias and Sapphira. By Witu1am A. Atcott. 18mo. pp. 72. 
New-York: Lane & Tippett. 
Tuts little book, which is an original work, contains a well-written account of 
the sin and death of Ananias and Sapphira, with some very useful reflections. It 
is an entertaining and a profitable work for children. 
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4. The Forty-two Children at Mount Bethel. By a Sappatu-Scnoo. TEAcHER. 
18mo. pp. 47. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuis is also an original work, describing the sin and punishment of the children 
who mocked Elisha the prophet. It is written in good style, and will do good. 


5. No King in Israel, or the Importance of Discipline. By a Sunpay-Scuoo. 
TreacHER. 18mo. pp. 54. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tus little book was also prepared expressly for our Sunday School Union. From 
the facts recorded in the book of Judges concerning the prevailing social disorders 
in Israel, when there was no king or head over them, the author has inferred some 
very useful truths. Simple in style and full of valuable sentiment, it is worthy of 
a alles in our list. 


6. We are Seven, or the Little Mourner Comforted. By ExvizasetTH Marta Luoyp. 
18mo. pp. 51. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuis is an English reprint. It is a prose version of Wordsworth’s celebrated 
ballad “‘We are Seven;” it also contains the poem itself. It is a most touching 
narrative, and we predict that it will seldom lie idle on the shelf of the S. 8. Library. 


7. Anna, the Prophetess. By a SaspatH-Scuoot TeacHER. 18mo. pp. 48. With 
frontispiece. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuts little work tells the reader what is known of the character, employment, 
residence, condition, &c., of the pious Anna, with reflections which are at once 
pleasing and profitable. It is original. 


8. The Kingdom of Heaven among Children, or Twenty-five Narratives of a Re- 
ligious Awakening in a Schoolin Pomerania. From the German. By CHar- 
LOTTE CLaRKE. 18mo. pp. 104. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


WE wish this deeply-interesting book could be read, not only by every child, but 
by every adult in our connection. It would produce a confidence in the reality 
and possibility of juvenile conversion not now felt. We think this is a book which, 
when known, will be much read, and we are sure it will be useful. 


9. Missionary Book for the Young. A First Book on Missions. 18mo. pp. 200. 
With numerous cuts. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuts truly-excellent book is a reprint from the list of the London Religious Tract 
Society, with some revisions. It was very popular in England, and we are much 
mistaken if it does not become equally so in America. It is filled with interesting 
exhibitions of heathen degradation and of missionary success. It is just the thi 
to form the minds of the tens of thousands of children committed to our spiritu 
care. We thank brother Kidder for placing it on his list. 


10. Scripture Characters: Letters on the Distinguishing Excellences of Remark- 
able Scripture Personages. By the Rev. Ropert Huston. 18mo. pp. 245. 


New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


THE pecuaasy characteristics of twenty-one of the principal persons mentioned in 
the Bible are very beautifully exhibited, in as many letters, i our author in this 
excellent book. It is an English reprint, and is admirably adapted to assist in form- 
ing the moral character of our youth. Asa work of interest and utility we cordially 
recommend it. 


11. Memoir of Jonathan Saville of Halifax, Eng. Including his Autobiography. 
By Francis A. West. From the London edition. 18mo. pp. 90. New-York: 
Lane & Tippett. / 


Tuts is the memoir of a poor little orphan boy, who, by ill-usage, became a crip- 
ple for life; and who subsequently was a Wesleyan local preacher of extensive 
usefulness. The greater part of the work is from his own pen. This book will 
attract the notice of readers of all ages, and we congratulate our friends on the 
opportunity thus afforded them of an acquaintance with Jonathan Saville. 
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12. The Nest, pp. 37: The Egg, pp. 38: The Feather, pp. 38: The Song Bird, pp. 
34: The Tongue, pp. 44: The Ear, pp. 49: The Eye, pp. 88: The Hand, pp. 96: 
The Flower, pp. 38: The Fruit, pp. 39: The Seed, pp. 40: The Grass, pp. 67: 
The Coral Maker, pp. 39: The Fish, pp. 36: The Sea Star, pp. 36: The Lobster, 

p- 36: The Animalcule, pp. 40: The Gall Insect, pp. 36: The Fly, pp. 41: The 
pe Bee, pp. 40: The Ant, pp. 37: The Spider, pp. 39. 


Svcu are the titles of a series of exceedingly-valuable books on birds, insects, 
fishes, plants, and the senses. They may be had separately or bound together 
in sizes suitable for the Sabbath-School Library. We are glad to see these 
volumes of useful and necessary information placed in our list of juvenile publica- 
tions. They contain facts which children ought to know, and though some may 
object to them as being dry, yet we have no doubt that children will read them, 
especially if a little effort is made to excite a desire in their breasts to know some- 
thing more of birds, insects, &c., than can be known without reading. It is time 
that we bestir ourselves to the effort of making intelligent as well as pious Metho- 
dists. These books, with their many beautiful engravings and their comparative 
simplicity of style, will certainly do their part in effecting this great object. We 
heartily recommend them. 


13. The M’Gregor Family. By a Metuopist PREacHER. 18mo. pp. 119. New- 
York: Lane & Tippett. 
Tuis is an original work designed to explain and illustrate various points of mo- 
rality, such as benevolence, selfishness, truth, &c. It is simple in its style, and is 
suitable for the younger classes of children. 


14. The Cottage onthe Moor. By aMetuopist PreacHER. 18mo. pp. 126. New- 
York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuis is also an original work, and in simple narrative illustrates the evil of pride, 
and the beauty of humility. It is designed for the youngest class of readers. 


15. The Beloved Physician; or the Life and Travels of Luke the Evangelist. By 
Wm. A. Atcotr. 18mo. pp. 179. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuis is an original work, descriptive of the character and labors of Luke, the 
companion of Paul. The author deals, perhaps, somewhat too freely in probabili- 
ties and surmises, but has furnished a book simple in its style, and instructive in its 
contents. 


16. Kindness to Animals. By CHARLOTTE ExizaBETH. 18mo. pp. 128. New-York: 
Lane & Tippett. 


Or this excellent work we have only to say, that the name of its authoress is a 
sufficient guaranty of its worth. 


17. Miracles of Christ; with Explanatory Observations and Miustrations from 
Modern Travels, §c. 18mo. pp. 205. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


WE predict for this work a large share of popularity. It contains evangelical 
sentiments, with valuable information, and is written in a pleasing style. It is an 
English reprint. . 

18. Ephraim Holding’s Homely Hints to Sunday-School Teachers. 18mo. pp. 213. 

New-York: Lane & Tippett. 

Tuis is just such a book as every teacher needs. Its hints, if followed, will lead 
the teacher into a path of usefulness which will make his memory precious to the 
children of his care. It is an English reprint. 


19. Little Ann; or Familiar Conversations upon Interesting Subjects between a 
Child and her Parents. 18mo. pp. 96. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tuis little book is well adapted to promote serious thoughts in children, and to 
develop their moral feelings. It is an English reprint. 


20. The Patriarchs. 18mo. pp. 240. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


Tue first of a valuable series of Biblical works. It is in fact a brief commentary 
on the Book of Genesis, although it is written in a narrative style. It abounds in 
illustrations. 




















